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FOREWORD 


The Denver Conference has passed into history, it is more than a memorj'. 
Its influence will live. It marked a high point in the spiritual side of inter- 
national education and must be fraught with much good. The attend- 
ance was not so wide as usual, owing to the financial crisis which has come 
upon the world, but the type of men and women who attended and the 
manifest interest were of a high quality. The fact that over 4,000 attended 
is a great tribute to the earnestness and faith of the teaching profession. 

If some process could be discovered for the measuring of conference 
results, the Denver meeting would register a high efficiency and a significant 
influence on world affairs. We do not usually c.vpect educational con- 
ferences to make instant changes in established order, for education is a 
long process and requires a generation to achieve definite and visible results. 

The spirit of the meeting was unusual. The hospitality of the cin’ and 
state were important factors in producing the spirit of' friendliness and 
goodwill. 

I cannot say who wrote the following little poem but it is a true inter- 
pretation of such meetings as we held in Denver: 

We walked together for a day, 

.And then each went his chosen way, 

And yet with each went something more, 

Than each possessed the day before. 

For faith in men, and friendship, too. 

Flowered in every breast anew, 

And each now in his heart will find 
Some proof the world is good and kind. 

Only the resolutions of the Herman-Jordan Committee are included in 
this report. The plan itself is to form a separate volume which tvill prove 
of great value. 

It is impossible to include in this volume the complete addresses which 
were made, but there is much worthwhile recorded herein. It presents the 
point-of-view of many countries and offers valuable suggestions for the 
realization of the purposes of the Federation, which is a more complete 
understanding and cooperation. Any student interested in comparing edu- 
cational ideals and in a closer fellowship of the leaders of the young will 
take pleasure in pursuing these pages. 

Augustus O. Thomas. 

Washington, D. C. 

March 3, 1932. 
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GENERAL PROGRAMS 

Denver Municipal Auditorium 

WELCOME MEETING 

Presiding officer, A. L. Threlkeld, Superintendent City Schools and 
Chairman of Local Committee. 

Music; Chorus — Denver High Schools, John C. Kendall, Conductor. 

A. L. THRELKELD 

T he Denver Public School staff welcomes the delegates and guests of 
the World Federation of Education Associations. Various committees 
made up of Denver teachers and laymen have been at work for months 
in order that the welcome extended to their guests from all parts of the 
world might be expressed in a practical hospitality rather than in mere 
words of greeting. These committees have been concerned at times about 
the number of persons for whom they should prepare. The problems con- 
nected with communication with foreign countries and the effect of the 
world-wide depression on travel created elements of uncertainty — aU of 
which this huge gathering of some four thousand people has happily dis- 
pelled. Needless to say, the people of Denver and the committees in charge 
of arrangements for entertainment for the convention are overjoyed, and 
hope that each convention guest will as a result of his week in Denver feel 
a little better acquainted unth this section of the United States. We know, 
of course, that Denver, as a result of this contact with delegates from so 
many foreign countries, will be more world-conscious than it has been 
before. The World Federation of Education Associations, in these con- 
ventions alone, does much to promote the spirit of world friendliness to- 
ward which it is working. And we are glad that Denver, as a result of 
this convention, has become, instead of a mere spot on the map, a definite 
place populated with definite friends for these folk who have come from 
the four corners of the earth to confer wdth us for a few days on the prob- 
lems connected with education for international relationships. 

Surely this convention will mark another definite step in the building of 
international friendships. 

It is my pleasure to introduce to you citizens and officials of Denver and 
Colorado who will bring to you the greetings of the organizations which 
they represent. 

(At this point IMr. Threlkeld introduced the following, each of whom 
extended a welcome to the convention in behalf of the organization he repre- 
sented.) 

Edunn C. Johnson, Lieutenant-Governor of Colorado. 

George D. Begole, Mayor of Denver. 
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Mrs. A. B. Shuttleworth, Colorado State President, Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

C. M. Schenck, President, Board of Education, Denver. 

Mrs. Inez Johnson Lewis, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

F. A. Ogle, President, Colorado Education Association. 

MRS. INEZ JOHNSON LEWIS, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

OF COLORADO 

I feel it is a rare privilege and honor to welcome you to Colorado for the 
coming session of the "World Federation of Education Associations. AVe have 
been looking forward to your coming for many months. We know that our 
lives will be better and richer because of this week’s association uith you. 

Our profession brings us close to the heart of humanitj'. AVe are interested 
in the potential happiness of human beings. Ours is to develop the w'hole per- 
sonalitj- — the body, the mind, the spirit, to the end that the individual may 
serve and be sers'ed. 

The new proximity of the peoples of the earth has brought us face to face 
with new social and economic problems. The economic interdependence of 
nations is now recognized. 

During the next week there will be free and frank discussion of education 
and its relation to human welfare, life and things governmental. 

AVe tvill learn from each other. The interchange of thought -will be a 
source of mutual growth and inspiration. The hopes, aspirations and courage 
of the various peoples of the earth will be better understood. The cobwebs 
of many fears and prejudices rvill be wiped away. Each nation will contribute 
something to the conference as a whole. 

The effect of your deliberations will be far reaching. How far reaching 
no one can tell. Perhaps the effect of your conclusions reached here will go 
echoing on through the years to come. 

It is my good fortune to have attended trvo former conferences of the 
AA^orld Federation of Education Associations. I was at the Toronto and 
Geneva sessions of this organization. At both meetings I made friendships 
that will last as long as life itself. And so it will be at the AA^orld Federation 
of Education Associations in Denver. 

Delegates have assembled here from the ends of the earth. Association and 
service in a common cause will make for enduring friendships. Friendship 
and understanding among the educators of the world will tend to lay the 
basis for intelligent, happy and profitable international relations. 

Colorado is deeply appreciative of the honor you bestow upon her by 
your presence. Our people are big of mind and heart. They recognize the 
service you are rendering to the common good of all. 

Our state is famed for its scenic beauty. It is hoped you W'ill take time 
from jmur deliberations to enjoy our mountains, parks and splendid high- 
ways. Our lofty peaks and our broad plains e.xtend to you a warm greeting. 
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and, better still, our people are delighted to have the opportunitr to extend 
the hospitality of their homes. 

It is our earnest desire that your stay here will be happy and profitable. 

In the name of my State, I bid you a hcarr\- welcome. 

C. M. SCHEXCK, PRESIPEXT. BOARD OF EDUC.ATIOX, DEXYER, COLORAPO 

It is pleasing to me to be here tonight as the representative of the Denver 
Board of Education, and as its representative, to greet the delegates in at- 
tendance at this the Fourth Biennial Conference of the World Federation 
of Education Associations. 

This is a notable occasion and a notable gathering, an international gath- 
ering of distinguished men and women, leaders in the various fields of edu- 
cation. 

Many of you have traveled far, some from foreign countries, some from 
distant sections of the United States. 

But, however long the journeys, I am sure you have no regrets that you 
are now in Colorado : 

“In Colorado where the pine trees cone. 

And the gods have their gardens in glory alone. 

MTierc a rrind ever soft from the blue heaven blow.s, 

Bearing perfume of columbine, mariposa and rose.” 

Denver, the Capital City of Colorado, is honored by your presence. 

The hospitality of the ciU' and of the state has been extended to you. 

For the members of the Board of Education, and for all others actively 
associated trith Den\-er's Public School System, I bid you a hearty welcome, 

W'e hope you Mali enjoy your risit, and that you may long hold happy 
memories of your sojourn in our city and state. 

I greeted them as “Friends of Little Children.” since I had heard that 
educators did not want to be called teachers ; but I cannot connect the word 
“educator” with a little child — it does not seem to fit. We are all teachers — 
teachers in the home and teachers in the school, and what our children are 
is a result of that living education. 

Children never hate those of other countries until adults show that hatred. 
They recognize no difference in plarTnate.^ of different races. We as parents 
and teachers have a solemn obligation to see that we do not jeopardize the 
peace and goodwill of the world by our attitude toward our neighbors. 

SIR FRAXK W. GOLDSTOXE, FOR.MER SECRETARY, X.VTIOX.VL UXIOX OF 
TEACHERS OF EXGLAXD AXD WALES 

In responding to the addresses of welcome delivered in the .\uditorium. 
Denver. Sir Frank Goldstone said that the welcome of the teachers and 
citizens of Denver had been .as cordial as their bospitalin* was profuse. In 
fact, it had proved to be .as warm as their weather, and haaang regard to his 
normal experience in Great Britain, that was prabe indeed. 
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It might be asked what had brought so many thousands of teachers to- 
gether from near and far-distant lands. In some cases doubtless it was to 
satisfj' the roving instinct inherent in mankind, coupled with a desire for 
new experiences. In the case of a larger number, their presence represented 
a keenness to exchange ideas with their fellow teachers in relation to com- 
mon professional tasks. The true teacher was always a learner, said Sir 
Frank. Then for all of them was the pursuit of an ideal; the promotion of 
international goodwill. 

Means were at hand to achieve their great objectives. Contacts were estab- 
lished at the conventions between men and women of the same vocation. 
They had the bond of a common interest. It was this bond in their own, 
and other professions, which would steadily and effectively increase the area 
of goodwill. Their great objective was the creation of an attitude of mind 
in the rising generation so that as young people emerged from school, they 
would come to regard all men as brothers the world round. Their hope was 
to create a desire to eliminate feuds in the relationships between nations, 
as right-minded pieople excluded them inside their family circles. Interna- 
tional misunderstandings were fatal to progress and happiness in the per- 
fecting of human life. “Nations have perished from various causes but none 
through seeking to make perfect the lives of its citizens,” Perfection does 
not lie along the path of military domination or racial intolerance. 

There arc encouraging signs in most civilised nations, which warrant the 
belief that the world is sloiviy but surely approaching a stage when disputes 
between nations will be settled by peaceful means as a normal part of inter- 
national procedure. The growing prestige of the League of Nations gives 
warrant for the belief that the attitude of the peoples of the world towards 
war is steadily changing. Sir Frank called attention to the enormous impor- 
tance of the Conference on Disarmament to be held in February, 1932, and 
referred to a great meeting in London which had been held earlier in the 
month to create the right attitude of mind towards the proceedings of that 
Conference, In this time of worldwide distress, said the speaker, the exces- 
sive amounts spent on armaments are criminally wasteful. The Denver Con- 
ference, therefore, was held at a most opportune time from the point of 
view of influencing world-wide opinion in relation to the Disarmament 
Conference. 

There was no organised body of men and women in all the world, said 
the speaker, which has equal opportunities with the teaching profession for 
inculcating a right spirit irithin the rising generation. Sir Frank declared, 
that the greatness of the opportunity' of the World Federation is the meas- 
ure of its responsibility. “Let us, therefore," he said, “here and now. re- 
dedicatc ourserves to the God-given task of teaching the young in our re- 
spective countries that we are members one of another, and that it is right- 
eousness in its international relationsbips and not military force that e.xalteth 
a nation.” 


Mr. Thomas Henderson, Secretary of the Educational Institute of Scot- 
land, rwponded on the part of the Federation, and Miss Chari Williams 
of the National Education Association, spoke for the teachers of America. ' 
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AUGUSTUS O. THOMAS^ PRESIDENT 

I 

Here in the heart of America, at the foot of the Rock}' Mountains, the 
backbone of the hemisphere, in the beautiful State of Colorado and in this 
cit}’, with its charming, hospitable people, this great organization has come 
to deliberate on the ways of men, and to lead the children of the generation 
into the pleasanter paths of peace. We believe that men are improvable 
through that culture which we call education. With no attempt to indoc- 
trinate, through inculcation we seek to give our children an open-minded- 
ness and a spirit of learning which will enable them to weigh values with 
trained minds, unprejudiced and free from the distrusts, fears and aversions 
which have characterized the race from primitive days. 

We believe that the present depression, which has brought so much dis- 
tress throughout the world, is the repercussion of the World War from 
which the nations are not likely to recover for generations. If there is any- 
thing which the teachers of the world can do to repair the loss and to shield 
future generations from a like or an even worse calamit}', it is our hope to 
do so. 

II 

It is significant, in a period of depression and dire distress, with men and 
nations struggling for existence, and with civilization at the crossroads, that 
men and women in such fine numbers, with the small economic resources 
of a learned profession, should come great distances to deliberate not upon 
things material but upon things eternal, not upon things mortal but upon 
things immortal, not upon inventions and discovery but upon principles, 
character, and ideals, not boastful and arrogant but in the spirit of humility, 
as exampled by all the great teachers who have led humanity through the 
centuries. We come not in the spirit of selfishness and isolation but in 
courageous cooperation, and devotion, that we may find a way in all this 
complex and fluid age to keep the hearts of the children from prejudice and 
hatred, and to cultivate the spirit of friendship and goodwill becoming to 
a civilized people. 

Education is the world’s great need today — not cold intellectualism but 
knowledge tempered by justice and seasoned with brotherly love. If we are 
ever to reach a period in the history of the race when armies and navies, as 
such, shall be no longer needed, when the nations shall disarm, and when 
the sword shall be beaten into ploughshares and the spear into pruning 
hooks,'' there must be first an intellectual and a spiritual disarmament . 

We need the spirit of the teachings of all the great leaders who have 
shown the way to a better humanity — Buddha, Confucius, Mohammed, 
Zoroaster, and the Christ, all of whom taught the Golden Rule and opposed 
war. Confucianism teaches, “Within the four seas aU men are brothers” ; 
Buddhism, "Let one cultivate goodwill towards all the world” ; Hinduism, 
“To you I declare this holy mystery ; there is nothing nobler than humanit}'” ; 
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Christianity, “And nation shall not lift up stvord against nation.” Some day, 
it may be that in the interest of a united humanit)’ the spirit of these great 
religions mav be united as a force to shield the nations from the devastations 
and ravages of war, and put aside the old order of force as an arbiter and 
enthrone justice and reason. 

Ill 


As a sort of Educational League of Nations, the World Federation of 
Education Associations is a response to a challenge. It grew out of a world 
necessitv and from a knowledge of the power of culture and the force of 
ideals. It grew out of a universal hope that some common ground might 
be found upon which nations could come together to plan for the future. 
Education answered the challenge, for it deals rvith truth, and truth is 
universal. In coming together on such a mission, prejudices must be left 
behind. The deliberations must be confined to those eternal things which 
must live on. which must become a part of human nature in carrying on 
generation after generation. Our avowed purpose is "to secure international 
cooperation in educational enterprises, to foster the dissemination of informa- 
tion concerning the progress of education in all its forms among nations and 
peoples, to cultivate international goodxcill, and to promote the interests 
of peace throughout the world." 

This is a high and noble aim. Science and invention have placed unsafe 
instruments in the hands of peoples actuated by the old law of force. Nations 
hare been brought together in communication, trade and business to an extent 
unbelievable fifw years ago. The great problem today is to teach the nations 
that courts of justice are far more conducive to business prosperitj* than 
war. The greatest task which lies ahead of all peoples is to teach the young 
that the way to happiness is through understanding. 

No matter how many things may change, how complex human situations 
may become, how confused the generation, there is one thing which is always 
the same, and that is childhood. Helpless in our hands, unprejudiced as to 
nationaliw, race or creed, the children are waiting to be led whither we 
will and responsive to our teachings. They are entitled under all ciHlized 
conventions to a square deal and a fair chance. They are the children of 
destiny. 

But we are not merely coming together for the exchange of experiences 
and for the fellowship, great and pleasant as it Ls. for our task lies far beyond. 
ire must gather together the experiences of the races and the contrihitions 
of the peoples, the common backgrounds and the cultures which have marked 
the progress of the race, and weave them into a foundation for the instruc- 
tion of the young in international and inter-racial understanding and co- 
operation. 

IV 


VTule a great world-wide enterprise must of necessitv move slowly, 

executive, whfle we have not 
been able to establish our secretariat, and while we have no paid offidals, 
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we are not without notable achievement. The Federation has gathered 
momentum with the ferw short years of its sejAnce. It has created a new 
point of view in education. It has aroused great numbers of teachers to an 
understanding and an appreciation of the vastness of the opportunity which 
has come to them. The grounds have been cleared, and the way has been 
surveyed and laid out. The coming years will see the organization fully 
equipped and able to render service in a program of universal education 
and human understanding. Time does not permit a detailed account of the 
accomplishments of the Federation during the eight years of its career, but 
a mere catalogue of some of the important actmties may be enlightening. 

1. The Herman-Jordan committees have made notable contributions to 
the cause of international education. Textbooks have been surveyed ; guiding 
principles have been set up; materials of instruction in social science have 
been prepared; plans and specifications for the writing of school histories 
have been placed in the hands of publishers and writers; plans for the 
promotion of international contacts and cooperative actiGties of youth are 
being completed; a position on the subject of militarism has been estab- 
lished. and a plan for the cooperation of agencies working for world peace 
has been elaborated. 

2. The celebration of World Goodwill Day has grown vnth remarkable 
satisfaction until its observance now covers some forty countries. 

3. A survey of what is being done in school health has been made and 
published by the School Health Division, which constitutes one of the most 
valuable contributions to child welfare work that has been made and which 
•will long stand as a monument to this most important enterprise and a 
credit to the division of School Health. 

4. Our Teacher Training Division has to its credit a notable achieve- 
ment in a number of surveys and researches. It has prepared, "with endless 
pains, source materials on the philosophy and psychologt' of peace and has 
set up plans for the training of teachers in the new objective. 

5. The Di-vision of Social Adjustment has brought together valuable con- 
tributions from the Geneva Conference and published them. 

6. We have prepared lists of helps for teachers .and suggestions for in- 
struction, together with t\-pe lessons, in response to niunerous calls for help- 
ful materials. 

/. Our Illiteracy Division has contacts with a large number of countries 
and has assisted materially in programs for relief. 

8. The Dirision of Home and School, also, has a notable achievement 
in uniting fort\’-four countries in a broader cooperation and in a united 
effort. 

9. The school organization divisions, such as Kindergarten, Elementaiy 
Education, Secondaiy Education, and College, have all made progress and 
have cemented the friendship of workers in many parts of the world. The 
Division of Geography as a Means of International Understanding, the 
Division of Practical Education, and all the parts of this great organization 
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which lepresents a large percentage of the world s teachers, are laying the 
foundation lor an advance all along the front in their fight against ignorance, 
which is the basis of misunderstanding and violence. 

10. We have arranged for a number of scholarships lor research in con- 
nection with the Herman-Jordan Plan. 

11. Direct service has been rendered to persons representing American 
schools traveling in other countries. 


V. 

If we turn away for the moment from our idealisms and view the so- 
called more practical side, education becomes the great ally of business and 
the bedrock upon which is erected the economic welfare of the nations. 
Primitive peoples are not good patrons of business. The development of 
business and industry' and the economic progress is based upon the spread 
of education. As people advance in the sc.ile of education and intelligence, 
they require more and more of the products of the field and factory' — better 
homes, instruments and furnishings of culture, music, art, newspapers, books 
and magazines, and all manner of equipment for convenience and comfort. 

Second Session, July 28 

President Tho.mas Presiding 

GEORGES MILSOM, DIRECTOR LEAGUE OF RED CROSS SOCIETIES, PARIS, FRANCE 

I bring to the World Federation of Education Associations the message 
of twelve million members of the Junior Red Cross, that is to say of 
twelve million boys and girls imbued with an ideal similar to that of the 
Federation. They are endeavoring to keep in good moral and physical 
health, to help others in all the circumstances of life by putting into prac- 
tice the motto “I Serve,” to apply the great principles which are at the 
base of humanitarian work of the Red Cross and to maintain relations of 
sympathy and friendship with the young people of other countries. 

The World Federation of Education Associations, which has never ce.ased 
in all its congresses to encourage activities which tend to establish interna- 
tional contacts between school children through correspondence, through 
exchanges of school work and through visits of pupils to different countries, 
u'ill be happy to know that the Junior Red Cross members have made great 
progress along these lines. 

The International school correspondence of the Junior Red Cross is unit- 
ing the young generations of 48 countries. It is collective, that is, it is car- 
ried on not between two pupils, but between two groups of Junior Red 
Cross members. It sometimes lasts for several years beUveen the same groups 
for the interest increases with the number of exchanges while the bonds of 
friendship become closer. The album, a collection of varied material is the 
usual form of this correspondence. It contains subjects of common interest 
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to the pupils of all countries, independent of their Junior Red Cross acthd- 
ties; their school, their town, their countrj', its historj-, its geography, the 
great men who have adorned it, etc. These subjects are handled unth the 
utmost variet}’ according to the capabilities and tastes of the children. The 
value of the correspondence lies above all in the fact that it puts the chil- 
dren in direct contact rrith each other. The Juniors who take part in this 
actirit}' feel attached to their unknown friends by the common bond of the 
Junior Red Cross. They are inspired by a spirit of good will which is trans- 
lated into the letters and friendly messages exchanged in the albums. Thus 
the little Japanese address the Latvian Juniors: “Dear brothers and sisters 
of Latvia! Your customs and manners are different from ours, I suppose, 
but in the name of the Junior Red Cross we are all brothers and sisters, 
so let us go hand in hand on the road towards ^Yorld Peace.” Children 
leaving school often send charming letters to their unknown friends in 
which they assure them that they will never forget them. Many express the 
■wish to make their personal acquaintance one day and to visit the countries 
which they have learned to love. 

The feelings of international good-will which animate the Juniors are 
e.\pressed by their reactions to news of disaster in the land of their foreign 
friends. At the time of the Mississippi floods, the floods in the South of 
France, the earthquakes in Greece and Bulgaria, etc, the Juniors of other 
countries sent to their comrades, victims of disaster, important gifts which 
they had collected. The members of the American Junior Red Cross devote 
each year, through the National Children’s Fund, a certain proportion of 
their funds to help Juniors in other countries. A^^^en they cannot express 
their st’mpathy by gifts, the Juniors send letters to their comrades telling 
of their distress at their misfortunes and try to console them. Here is a 
letter written by a group of Polish Juniors to their German friends in 
connection with a mining accident which caused many deaths: 

“Dear Friends, members of the Junior Red Cross: 

The news of a terrible disaster in the German coal mines has reached us 
in Poland and we cannot help sending )-ou, dear Juniors, the expression of 
our deep sympathy. As we too have fond parents, we can well understand 
your great sorrow^ in losing yours. At the same time, we -wish to comfort 
you b5' helping you to realize that all those miners perished like heroes at 
their post and you may be justly proud of your fathers. As we cannot lay 
any liring flowers on the tombs of your dear relatives we are sending 
flowers on postcards in our national colours (crimson and w'hite). 

Your affectionate friends — the Junior Red Cross Group of the College 
of Siedlice, Poland.” 

The Junior Red Cross is happy to bring its good tvishes to the AVorld 
Federation of Education Assodations, for it seeks to attain the aim which 
is also pursued by the Federation, that is, the moral and physical develop- 
ment of the young generation in a spirit of good-will and service, and it is 
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International relations^ with emphasis upon contemporarj’ problems and 
including study of the League of Nations, the World Court, the Paris Pact, 
and all other important institutions and measures for civic cooperation in 
the interest of the common good of mankind. 

Economics. The interdependence of nations in things material can here 
be emphasized. The advantages of friendly cooperation in international trade, 
both in its material and in its spiritual benefits, can be made clear in the 
minds of students. The ethical aspects of Economics should not be neg- 
lected. 

Comparative governments. It is well for the teacher to have a good 
working knowledge of his own government; but it is also important that 
he should understand and appreciate the merits of other civic forms, as well 
as the handicaps suffered by peoples who have to struggle under backward 
or reactionary governments. 

. ethics, a study of moral judgments concerning the relation of the 

individual to social institutions and of social institutions to each other. This 
is a much talked of yet much neglected study. The moral judgment, like 
the mother tongue, is something for everj-body to e-xerdse. Wc have long 
since come to the point of giving systematic instruction in the more technical 
ph^ of the mother tongue, but we are generally trusting to chance, or to 
incidental attention only, to develop ability' in the student to form correct 
moral jud^ents with regard to the very' comple.x sodal problems of mod- 

m ° preachers, should have thorough training 

m Ais field. This they will not generaUy get except by a course espedallv 

academically and professionaUy 

trained for this form of teaching sep/ice. 

In case the teacher-training course is too brief to include adequate in- 

tlic subjects here listed and others essen- 
w: 1 it is possible to indude in the course in 

nomfr. fundamental problems of Sodology, Eco- 

illustrations f?rrSheJ'’sub™'soda! Rh^'^ 

usage IS especially valuable in teacher-training institutions. 

ing developing international understand- 

Sntl a s? standard-of four years of college study and 

tagion of their y adopted hy some school systems. Mav the con- 

agion of their example rapidly spread to all the world. 

Tiumiyo ^-serfice teachers for a irORLD 

FRIENDSHIP CURRICULUM 

ELBERT E. DAY, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, MARION, OHIO 

Of lur anridoal’eV^”'^* supervisory staff meant much to the success 

our antiapated p'an. We have two supervisors devoting their time to 
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general grade superv'ision. We also have special subject supenusors in art, 
music, voice, etc. The fine spirit of co-operation e.\isting among these peo- 
ple is the greatest factor in training our faculU’ for the teaching of World 
Friendship. 

There are two phases to be stressed in this training. First, it is necessarj- 
for the teacher to become acquainted with the general concept back of this 
program, and to know the purpose of the teaching and the methods by 
which we plan to attain that purpose. Second, it is necessarj’ to have the 
teachers acquainted with the essential information concerning the teaching 
of World Friendship. 

How are we to get across the general concept of World Friendship as a 
subject to be taught? The social studies in our schools have been limited 
almost entirely to the study of history and geography. The relationship of 
these two subjects has never been shown. In one subject, boundaries, physi- 
cal features, regions, etc., have been stressed ; in the other, causes, results, 
and dates. The most rital element, the human relationships, has been left to 
inference. 

Modern educational thought places as the first requirement of teaching, 
that the subject function in the life of the child. Our teaching of histon' 
and geography was leaving very few facts in the mind of the child and was 
not changing his attitudes. Therefore, a new approach was worked out. We 
learned of the homes, dress, food, and work of our foreign people. Inci- 
dentally, this brought in location, industries, etc., but nevertheless, we were 
studying people and their contributions to the world. 

Besides this studring of people, the teachers were asked to carrj' out some 
creative work that was outside the routine work of the class. This would 
acquaint the teacher -with another n-pe of teaching and would offer new 
interests to the child. But the teachers needed help in this new field. We 
found that working out our subject matter furnished the most convenient 
and interesting field from which to select subjects for creative work. The 
subject most alive at the time was that of permanent World Peace. This 
theme had many angles. Finally we stated it thus: IFe believe permanent 
JForld Peace can be obtained through a tympathetic understanding and a 
mutual appreciation of one people for another. 

For the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades we adopted the followng plan. 
Each class chose one country (included in the te.xt) for special intensive 
study. The selected country' was studied from the viewpoint of its people. 

The problem of training the teacher for this new theme was not as diffi- 
cult as we had anticipated. They were intrigued and greatly interested in 
their work. However, both guidance and encouragement were necessary'. 
There were a few group meetings of the supei-visory and the superintendent, 
and conferences were held by the teachers besides the regular scheduled 
meetings. 

The greatest stimulus was given to the work by' our biannual exhibit. 
World Friendship was chosen as our theme for the last e.xhibit. At this 
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exhibit displays of evcty' nature vrerc shown. The yearly work of the pupil 
was reviewed and appreciated. The creative work done by the children was 
given special note. 

The general plan by which we attempted to train our teachers was as 
follows; first, there had to be intensive study of the people of the chosen 
country. (Now they are also studjnng such subjects as “communications,’ 
“games,” "transportation,” “homes,” etc., the object being to discover the 
contributions of different people to our own evert' day life.) 

In our school our resources are limited and material for comprehensive 
study is scarce. Our school and public libraries need more reference books. 
There is a need for a series of books, not texts, in which this material will 
be collected, organized, and made more readily accessible to the schools. 

I wish to emphasise our belief in the effectiveness of establishing World 
Friendship through gaining a mutual understanding and appreciation of 
people. It is not impractical for us to have a course of study of this 
kind acceptable to all nations, all races, all religions, and all political or- 
ganizations. 

This course ■u’ill emphasize the intimate personal things in the lives of 
the people of each nation. It will study their homes, their work, and their 
play. One nation will better understand and appreciate another because it 
will be familiar with the emotional and spiritual life of the people through 
their music, their art, and their games. Each nation will acknowledge its 
debt to the other because of the contributions that each have made to the 
progress of civilization and the common welfare. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE TRAINING COLLEGES 
OF ENGLAND AND JVALES 

MISS E. A. PHILLIPS, VTCE PRINCIPAL OF .AVERY HILL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
ELTHAN, LONDON, ENGLAND 

(Abstract of Miss Phillips’s address) 

Dr. Bennion and Dr. Day have made very heavy demands on e.xisting 
teachers and on teaching training institutions. Dr. Bennion acknowledged 
frankly that it was difficult to get needed material for history and geography. 
I think the acknowledgment should go further, and that we should press 
for research scholarships in the different countries. How can teachers get 
acquainted with new materials unless we create opportunities ? In England 
many educators feel it would be valuable for English students to be able 
to take part of their courses in foreign universities. We want our boards 
of education to grant scholarships to foreign universities; at the moment 
we are pressing for facilities to the great German colleges and universities. 
As it is our students are trained in their own countiy only. This point 
must be pressed if we are to go further, as this Federation has suggested. 

I think a few statistics will be pertinent to place before vou our condi- 
tions in England. We have in England and Wales today 108 training col- 
leges, in which are 18,000 students. Of these 108 seventy-two are two- 
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year training colleges or normal schools and in these are 12,000 or two- 
thirds of the students. The remaining 6,000 students are mainly in 25 
colleges attached to the universities ; most of these have a university’ training 
before entering training colleges. 

Most of the students in our two-year training schools are 18 or 19 years 
old, coming directly from secondary’ schools. The work of the training 
schools is two-fold — preparing the student in academic studies, and gi^dng 
him actual teacher training. Matriculation is by a “qualify’ing examina- 
tion.” 

Content of the academic studies is as follows: 100% of the students take 
English; 96% take French (which is a subject not taught in the elementary' 
schools, and hence not a teacher training subject); 92% mathematics; 
87% history; 65% geography; 42% Latin; 40% chemistry'; 26% physics; 
23 % botany' ; 7 % German ; 1 % music ; 1 % Spanish ; 1 % biology’ ; 1 % 
domestic sciences. Note the large percentage of French and the small 
percent of science. 

Do you consider that that is a liberal cultural education? Are those 
courses of study suflident general background ? 

Undue or over-spedalization of students in universities makes against 
thdr preparation as teachers. It is possible, for example, to take an honors 
degree in mathematics alone. There are two university degrees — general 
and honors. 

Stephen Leacock’s amusing portrayal of Oxford in “My Discovery' of 
England,” explains the process of getting “smoked” under tutors. This 
tutorial system is the key'note of the Oxford culture known all over the 
world. And it is this tutorial system that our training colleges are adopting. 
By this and the academic studies we intend to broaden the student’s outlook. 

For actual teacher training we have a direct study of the curriculum of 
the dementary school, and methods of teaching. A three-week period each 
of the two years is devoted to actual teaching under an instructor in the 
training school. In my own school (which is an ex'perimental school) we 
spend also one afternoon every week in the dassroom. Here I assign a 
small group of children to each of my students and they' carry on their 
personal lessons. 

All of our students do wdfare work in the slums. Such an experience as 
organizing 200 children in an emergency is excellent training for a 19-year- 
old girl. 

SOME POSTULATES, WITH RELATED QUESTIONS. WHICH 
HAVE RESULTED FROM A STUDY OF THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF HUMAN RELATIONS 

H. L. SMITH, DEAN OF SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UND'ERSITi’ OF INDIANA 

Many of the discussions of the problem of human relations seem to 
place primary emphasis on the economic, political, and philosophical aspects 
of the problem. It should be evident, however, that certain phases of the 
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problem are fundamental!}’ ps}'chological in character. In the follorring 
postulates an attempt has been made to state briefly a system of psychology 
rvith respect to human relationships. The questions which follow the 
postulates are intended to provoke discussion on the basic ps}xhological 
problems involved in the establishment of more ideal human relationships. 

I. The individual should be considered the fundamental social unit. The 
self-conscious and purposive aspects of personalit}' should receive primary 
consideration. Due to the faa that he is self-conscious and purposive, the 
indiridual will more properly evaluate his relations rrith other human 
beings. 

1. To what extent have the standardizing processes of the present social 
order produced individuals who are able to cope with the problems in- 
volved in the construction of ideal human relations? 

2. What are the characteristics of a highly integrated free and rational 
individual ? 

3. I\Tiat part docs the social environment play in the integration of the 
individual ? 

4. IWiat are the desirable activities that we would have properly in- 
tegrated individuals perform? 

5. In what respects is man not adapted to the present sodal order? 

6. May we say that there is a pre-established harmony between the inter- 
ests of the individual and those of society ? 

7. Do the advantages outtveigh the limitations of the theorj’ of the give 
and take relationship between the individual and society? 

II, Human nature need not be changed in order to establish more ideal 
human relations, either locally or internationally. This postulate does 
not deny the desirability or possibility of changing human nature. 

1. IITiat changes in human nature are desirable? 

2. From what sources may we derive standards for changing human 
nature? 

3. Will human nature respond to unlimited development? 

4. Is emotional re-education desirable or necessary as a prerequisite for 
the establishment of more ideal human relations? 

5. Can pugnacit}' be sublimated into some desirable tvpe of activit}'? 

6. How may we maintain a proper balance between those impulses -Jvhich 
are creative and constructive and those which are possessive and frequently 
lead to destructive types of activit}’? 

III* The characteristic laws of group behavior can be used J^dvan- 
tageously in building more desirable international relations. A given] group 
may be found operating upon one or more of the following levels: £ on 
basis of an instinctive or emotional need, upon the level of left iiAterests, 
or upon the level of conscious ideals or purposes. In a crisis all groups tend 
to revert to the first level. ^ 

1. To what degree is stability in the social s}'stem desirable? 
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2. In what respects is imitation as an instrument in social life basic to all 
higher tiTies of social coordination ? 

3. Is sjTnpath}' essentially a conservative agent in society or is it also 
an agent of progress? 

4. AVhat use can we make of the conception of the group mind ? 

5. Group conflicts in modern times arc becoming conflicts of ideas rather 
than of people. What is the significance of this trend for those who are 
seeking social control in international relations ? 

6. What is the contribution of purposive psychology to the social prob- 
lems involved in international relations? 

IV. Certain types of behavior, such as those involved in war and racial 
prejudice, offer strong opposition to any program which aims at the re- 
construction of human relationships. 

1. What are the possibilities, psj’chologically, of outlawing war? 

2. Can satisfactory' substitutes or equivalents be provided for war 
activities ? 

3. What are the possibilities of, and the processes involved in, shifting 
the national mind-set from war to peace activities ? 

4. Has any satisfactory solution to the war problem ever been proposed ? 

5. Are all races of people equally susceptible to racial prejudice? 

6. In what ways may we render less potent the physiological bases of 
race hatred? 

7. How much of a racial prejudice is really traceable to other sources, 
such as the economic, political, and religious ? 

8. Has e.\perimental psy’chology made any significant contributions to 
the solution of the problem of radal prejudice ? 

V. The creation of an international consciousness can be accomplished 
upon the basis of a satisfactory' solution of the problems suggested in the 
four preceding postulates. By the term international consciousness is meant 
a definite and practical outlook upon the life of the world; the ability to 
see and to feel common interests among all peoples, without in the least 
denying or underestimating the fundamental differences which exist among 
peoples. 

1. From the viewpoint of psychology', which conception is more desir- 
able, the international consciousness as defined in this postulate or cosmo- 
politanism? 

2. Can an international consciousness be created and at the same time 
maintain a properly developed national consdousness or patriotism? 

3. Can we develop and direct same propaganda effectively in the creation 
of an international consdousness ? 

4. To what extent may we expect nations to observe standards of be- 
havior comparable to those set for high grade individuals? 

5. Does it seem necessary' that we analyze peace behavior into its activities 
before we attempt to produce these specifics in the behavior of others? 

6. What can the average individual do toward the creation of an inter- 
national consciousness? 
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THE TEACHERS IN CHINA, THEIR TRAINING AND 

STATUS 


MR. RONALD Y. S. CHENG OF CENTRAL CHINA 


(Summary of paper) 


Professor Almack of Stanford has well called this the era of the teacher. 
At first I hesitate to reveal the bactivardness of my own country' in com- 
parison wth your progressive countries, but shall do so for the sake of truth 
and remedies. Today there is a bright picture of Chinese education in 
general. In spite of constant political disturbances our school population 
has grown a thousand times larger than in 1902, the beginning of the 
modem education system. 

In order to understand our peculiar situation we will regard the teacher 
from a historical perspective. The Chinese teacher has always held a su- 
preme position of honor and love in society. Classical writings often men- 
tion the king and the teacher together, as of equal rank. Confucius himself 
is representative of the true teacher. It was he who gave us the ideal of 
internationalism and human brotherhood. This ideal is e.\pressed today in 
most rural homes, as in my own, on the altar: “Heaven, Earth, Sovereignty', 
Parents, Teacher” — these are the five objects of worship and devotion. 

Following Confucius, most of the educational enterprises thru the ages 
were conducted by private initiative. The professionalization of Chinese 
teachers is not yet 35 years old. 


1. The naive stage (1897-1902). The first normal institute and Peking 
National University were opened during this period. The first teachers 
were graduates of missionary schools in China, scholars who had gained 
knowledge thru translated books, foreign scholars, and students returned 
from abroad. 

2. The Transitional stage (1912-1922). After the overthrow of the 
old Manchu Dyn:«ty and the birth of the new republic in 1912 there 
were many educational changes, chief among which was the change in 
standards for girls. The first girls normal schools were established. In 
1916-17 there were 195 normal schools rvith 25,000 student teachers. 

3. Stage of Nationalism (1925—). Dr. Sun Yat Sen decreed that the 
Chin«e should develop their own educational system, without copj'ing that 
of other countries. With this came a new educational outlook. The Na- 
Uonal Association for the Advancement of Education was organized. The 
rirst iXational Educational Conference convened in 1928. 

The period of compulsory education for children in China is only four 

nnn nm » population of 400,000,000, 

wth 80,000,000 children of school age. Suppose we take only 50% of these 

lor the four-year compulsory education, we want teachers for 40,000,000 
children. At present only about 7,000,000 are in school. 
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At the 1930 conference a 20-ycar plan for compulsor}' education and 
teacher training was adopted ; also a plan for adult education. The com- 
pulsory education plan will be well on its way to consummation within 
five years. 

The status of the teacher in China today is not what it once was. He is 
now a government employee with meagre pay, heavy work, with long 
hours and insecuritj’ of tenure. In our countrj', as in 3 'ours, the rural 
elementart' schools suffer most. Salaries range from $10 to $90 per month 
— a schedule less inadequate when considered in relation to the purchasing 
power of the dollar in China. 

IVe believe in spiritual and moral force, but not in militaiy force. We 
are teaching our young how to preserA’c the best of our culture and to learn 
the best of western civilization in the hope that we maj’ be able to contribute 
our quota in the building of a new world. Our nationalist movement is 
nothing but a struggle for human right and international justice. 
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APPROACHES TO BUSINESS EDUCATION 


EDWARD J. MCNAMARA, PRINCIPAL, HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 

NEW YORK 

I N STUDYING the Social approach to business education it is necessary 
to keep in mind the waj' in which business education contributes to 
the welfare of society. The student who comes from high school with 
an antisocial point of view, with a feeling of antagonism against the present 
order of things or with an inability to get along tvith others has missed the 
most important element in his education. It is necessary to secure as one 
result of education a social mindedness on the part of pupils and business 
education accomplishes this. 

One of the aims of education in the present day is social efficienc}". This 
means that young people must be prepared not only for citizenship but for 
life as a member of a family, a club, a vocation or a church. It does not 
indicate that all should be turned out in the same mold or that education 
should be standardized. It is only when indi\'idual powers are developed 
that we get the greatest social efficiency. Social efficiency has been con- 
tributed to b)' the schools in two ways. The curriculum has become a 
sodalizing agency and the methods used in teaching business subjects have 
contributed their share. 

In a world in which the dominant problems are those dealing with 
economics and business, business education offers an understanding or 
environment and a power to function that is denied to those who do not 
have the opportunity of enrolling in a business course. 

Business education is rapidly being considered our present-day liberal 
education. The subjects in our curriculum such as salesmanship, adver- 
tising, business law, etc., are all rich in social significance. 

The methods of teaching used in modem business schools are such that 
they bring out the interdependence of one worker to another. Business 
education is one of our most potent agencies for developing social efficiency. 

AN APPROACH TO A PHILOSOPHY OF BUSINESS 

LEE galloway, \TCE-PRESIDENT, ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE AND 
MEMBER UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Philosophy is a rationalized guess aimed at an e.xplanation of anything 
in terms of its fundamental nature and ultimate objective. 

A synthetic age demands that materials, institutions and ideas be first 
analyzed into their basic elements. It is only thus that phenomena con- 
nected with seemingly non-related spheres of activities can be classified 
and compared intelligently. 

Business, if it is to have a place in the field of worthy, intellectual specu- 
lation, must possess those fundamental elements that bear directly upon 
life and its purposes. 
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An approach to a philosophy of business, therefore, demands that tve 
accept certain postulates which our own social organization has accepted 
as being fundamentally necessary so far as its institutional life outside 
the field of economics is concerned. May we assume then that rcligpon 
demands a basis for spiritual aspiration, that education depends on the 
open mind and the sdentific method; that a government of the people, 
by the people and for the people must be based on n doctrine of equal 
opportuniu", and a firm be'ief that security depends upon the cfiective 
administration of the law ; and finally a sane mind in a healths' body. These 
are the great central objectives around which the major social institutions 
of religion, education, government and law, and health prcscn'ation have 
grown and developed. Any new force which would obtain social sanction 
as an institutional factor must prove its right to this recognition by shorving 
that it performs a social function of institutional magnitude and has raised 
itself to a position of importance in the cooperative scheme of mankind. 

It is perhaps not difficult to show the magnitude and universality of the 
force which lies in the economic needs of mankind. The importance of 
the part which the maintenance of life played could not be denied along 
with race propagation and life protection, the other nvo members of the 
trinity of primary human functions. But, for one reason or another, the 
maintenance of the life funaion has been neglected comparatively. That 
is. it has been left more or less to itself tvith little or no direction from a 
social point of riew. It is not strange, therefore, that the pecuniary sy.stem 
or business through which mankind made its living became an outcast among 
the sodal institutional forces — while the functions of “life propagation” 
and “life protection” were endowed with supernatural attributes. The 
family became the guardian of Lares and Penates and the rulers of state 
worked by Divine right. Life was dis-ided, like ancient Gaul, into three 
parts — the soul, the mind and the body. And because the body appeared to 
be most closely related to economic necessity, it also became an outcast in 
the realms of those institutions where systems had been developed to 
enthrone The Family, The Church, and The State. 

Family prestige, spiritual authority and state control looked upon mental 
and spiritual attributes as superior and more efficient life elements than 
that furnished by the physical body. The body might depend upon its 
environment economic and otherwise — but not so the mind and the spirit. 
These latter waxed strong and grew in poise and grace by ignoring the 
physical and devoting themselves to contemplation of abstractions and keep- 
ing in touch with the infinite. All this, of course, has important educa- 
tional bearings, but it is only necessary to mention here that education 
always follows the course set bs' the dominant institution of the time and 
«erts its influence in the direction of that instirution's objectives. Thus 
It was that the still dominant influence in bur educational system which 
emphasizes certain types of "cultural courses” got its start and obtained its 
vigorous and sturdy development. And now that a new era in our develop- 
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ing civilization is upon us, with its new urges in the direction of a new 
dominating institutional force, many people feel that the foundations of 
society are crumbling. The human race, and America in particular, is 
finding it necessary to extend the foundations of its institutional structure 
and accustom itself to an enlarged point of view and a social outlook that 
brings all the life functions into perspective. A new social influence in 
the form of an organized system for the direction, development and control 
of the economic function of mankind has grown up in the form of Business 
Enterprise. No longer is the function of life maintenance to be left an 
outcast — an Atlas, but a slave chained to the institutional systems of the 
State, the Church, or the Army. Life maintenance is something more than 
physical maintenance. It includes the maintenance of the mind and the 
spirit as well and business is much more than a pecuniar}' system by which 
physical goods and desires are produced and evaluated. Business is concerned 
with the exchange of commodities of the mind and spirit as well as with 
"goods of commerce,” and udth its system of evaluation based on a pecuniar}’ 
standard, business has contributed an element to social cooperative efficienc}' 
and individual welfare second only to the great ethical standard, the Golden 
Rule itself. It is in this primar}’ sense that business is entitled to be classed 
as a social service and not because a business man delivers his goods on time 
for a price. The fundamental nature of business, then, is to render a sodal 
service by raising the cooperative effort of societ}’ to a high degree of efS- 
ciency through its system of pecuniary evaluation of human wants and 
desires. 

The importance of thus analyzing the subject is evident the moment one 
is challenged to interpret such familiar phenomena as unemployment, 
profits, industrial depressions, unbalanced production, defective distribu- 
tion and poverty. Furthermore, it discloses that business, through its rela- 
tionship to the institution of economics and the function of making a IK'ing, 
rests directly upon one of the primar}' activities of mankind necessary to 
human existence. Hence, both in its nature and its service to mankind, 
business lies directly in line with religion, education, government and all 
institutional forces for promoting civilization as a proper field for philo- 
sophical speculation. 

But one might ask, “How does this bear upon a social approach to educa- 
tion?” Simply this, — that business as an operating social institution has 
become not only the dominating institutional influence, but through the 
necessities imposed upon its operations due to the ver}' nature of business 
enterprise itself, business furnishes the most fertile field for the exercise of 
the learning process. Business policies, business organization, business prac- 
tices must always be poised for change. It is the only social st’stem which 
dares not become set in form, practice or prejudice or become institution- 
alized. Business enterprise would commit suicide if it attempted to turn 
education into a special institutional channel. Adventure, research, scien- 
tific method, trained observation, the open mind, tolerance, disciplined 
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Imacination. a fair field and no fa^or. in the belief that truth. HU Rood^. i^ 
best tested in the open marLet, arc anton^ the factors nhich make bu‘inc*s 
the true alU of education. Bufinc^s rccoRnirc- chance as the 
of all life — indnidual. as s\ell as social. The business “budget is but 
a concrete and practical e.\^re^s:on of the underUin-.: nece"it> for meeting 
the>e changes b; a planned foresight. Where v.ould education as “a novelty 
developing stream of unique events" find a more cringcnial environment 
than in a societv dominated hv an in-titution dedicated to the principle of 
constant adju-tirent. alert to change., and appreciative of those mental 
characteristics which disclme a high degree of judement. 


EDrCJTIO\ FOR DVSISESS. ITS SOCIJL AIMS ASl) 
REUTIO\SHIPS /V THE GF.KERAL PROGRAM OF 
EDVCITIOX 

IP.VTNG R. CAREt-TT, DIRFCTOR COMMERaVI UlUCVTlON, CINCIN.NATI PUB- 

l.IC SCHOOLS 

(Abstract of pap-r) 

All regularlv organiEcd programs in education mu‘t be reengnired a* 
institutions created and maintained to s'rvc «':ietv. ITiiN i' e-pecially true 
in Education for Business, because the bnd and qualttv of a business rran’s 
thinting is sodetv’s chief as^et. 

In a democratic 'oactv o'g.inired education mii-t be based on at least tw o 
fundamental principles: An equal opportunitv for all, and freedom of cho'ce. 
based on the philO'Ophv tba* all thing, within the range of human c.ipadty 
are useful, and that education mav cnuch them .'.11. rerrembering too that all 
studv is educational and that utilitv does no- Ic-en its v.nluc. 

Education tor Bunne-. mar be defined a- the proce.s of terming the 
normal voulh who pur-ur. u. with such know ledge, power, and skill as he 
can rcasonablv be expected to find u<icfu! in his immediate endeavor to e.am 
a living in a tecogniaed hu.incs. nctiv itv In the scho'jls of todav . w here this 
training offered, education for businc.. must share with general educa- 
tion the rcspon-ibili-v of determining the place and the efnciencv of the 
individual in soc’ctv In our rrodern schools both form- of education mav 
and should be pur-ued at the sjme time. The ore ide.al or objective -bould 
be training for cfiicient citizenship. 

Education for Bu--ine.-s is sp»afic or s.parate onlv as it crcludes the other 
forms of education. This me.-ms tinining cniv in one or more of the skills 
of routine office service. This tvpc of learning -till evisis in some places and 
in some schools. Its aim is ctrialv v ocational and its defense is justified onlv 
und^ stress of economic conditions affecting the pupil or that the pupil his 
prevTousIr had a more general training and is alreadv in posse«ion of a 
general education. 

scheme of the curriculum mu-t take account of the adaptation of 
stuaies to the needs of the existing community life ; it roust sclert with inten- 
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tion of improving the life we live in common so that the future will be better 
than the past. The curriculum must be planned with reference to placing 
proper emphasis on the essentials and the refinements. The things which are 
socially most fundamental, that is, which have to do with the experiences in 
which the widest groups share, are the essentials. The things which repre- 
sent the needs of specialized groups and technical pursuits are secondary. 

The course of study should provide the materials which are necessary to 
the realization of those ideals, attitudes, interests, kinds of skill, and attrib- 
utes of character which we set before us as the aim of education. 

The study of the nature and origin of the subject matter of education has 
shown that a very great varietj' of material is available for present use in 
such remaking of e-xperience as will offer at least a moderate amount of satis- 
faction to the needs of today. The general character of this material is such 
as to suggest that it may be used for the purpose of making the oncoming 
generation what those of the past have been, and more. If not, the schools 
have failed ; failed in the use of funds intrusted to them, and failed in their 
service to the child. 

JAPAN 

INABA KIKOROKA, TOKJO 

It is known that Japan is an old country, yet it is also known that she is 
a new countrj'. An old country has many traditional ideas of its own and for 
a country to be new it means that these traditional ideas are undergoing 
changes into new forms. If it is necessarj' for a country to abandon its old 
traditions in order to receive new cultures from other countries, Japan today 
cannot be said an old countiy. What then is meant when we say Japan is an 
old and new countrj' at the same time? There are many who criticise and 
lament that Japan today is losing Japan of old, entirely from e.xistence by the 
introduction of European and American culture and civilization in its 
material form. It is a dear and plain logic that for a country to receive 
things new it must somehow remodel the old, and if Japan just entirely gives 
up the old in order to acquire the new, we might have lost sight of historical 
Japan of old and its gradual development. However, I am happy to observe 
the fact Japan is constantly changing into newer country but at the same 
time it is retaining in its entirety the spirit of old Japan. The question before 
us, is therefore, rvhat are the underlying influences that enable Japan to keep 
on grotring and developing by adopting new things from other countries yet 
retaining her own things of old. There are many phases and explanations 
to be had on this question but I have suSicient time this morning only to 
e.xpress my own views very briefly. 

The Japanese people possess, it is conceded, a certain degree of power of 
intuition. They are endowed with artistic genius and biological as well as 
psychological ingenuity; it is intuitional ability to grasp a thing even when 
the theory is not dearly understood. Such is predominant characteristic 
shown all through the artistic life of the nation. In the political, economical 
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anti educational systems as well as scientific and mechanical fields Japan has 
shown the power of intuition hy importing the Icarnin;;s of tlic western world 
and aditptinii these in perfect harmony along with the civilization of the old 
Japan. The histors’ proves my views. As old as some thousand odd years 
ago Japan had horrowed Confucianism from China and hy assimilating the 
doctrine adopted it into the found.ition of ethics of the nation, not to speak 
of government.al sy,stcm,s and cultures; likewise, introduction of Buddhism 
and its subsequent conversion to fit into the Japanese mind and environment : 
the same can he «aid of the Christianity. Broad-mindedness to receive and 
adopt ailturcs, systems and ideas of other countries is a n.ational trait pecu- 
liar to Japan. It is, therefore, not surprising that Japan has made svich a 
great stride and progress during the last sivty odd years hy introducing and 
assimilating the modern European and American cultures. zVsidc from 
the.se characteristics we Japanese can sit down and enjoy American dishes, 
French delicacies and Chinese cooking and we feel quite at home. \Vc con- 
sider ourselves one of the most intcrn-ationally inclined nations. Such state 
of mind is none other than a true c\prc'sion of friendly feelings the Japanese 
people entertain in their hearts toward other peoples of tlie world. Along 
with adapt.ability and abilities to imitate, assimilate and contrive, the Japa- 
nese arc considered to he a gentle and graceful people; painting, sculpture 
and other work of fine arts of Japan symbolize these last mentioned qualities. 
In Japanese language, one finds few vocabulary denoting cruelty, indeed 1 
have but one or two adjectives at my command to add to the meaning of the 
word cruel. It follows, therefore, imaginable conflict between the old and 
the new does not often materializ.c; instead, while they are rubbing each 
others elbow a gentle and amicable solution is reached. 

Autocrac)’ is autocraq,' anv where .at any time, hut in its actual operation 
and true meaning there arc differences among forms of autocracy. 'Fhe 
autocraq- as practised in Japan is not founded on militaristic power nor at 
least force of arms is not of prime importance. The Imperial House of Japan 
is not, has never been and will never be occupied by any one other than true 
descendant of the Imperial Family, which, from the time even before the 
histon-, has kept up its one and stmight lineage without a single break at any- 
time during a period of over 2500 years. Imperial Hou«e is indeed the center 
of the nation and religiously revered by the entire race. There is no inci- 
dent in histoq- that shows the Emperor h.as ever crossed swords with his 
subjects in order to assert his Imperial Sovereignty. The Imperial House 
had at any time no castle to defend itself against the enemy, in fact, no de- 
fending w.alls nor large army of guards were ever built or maintained to 
secure the Majesty; citizens as the children, Mikado as father, conflict is 
out of question and the pe.icc always prevails between them. If there were 
svarfares in Japan, and they were fairly numerous at times in old Japan, 
thjh- were among his subjects fighting for positions to better serve the Im- 
perial House. A man has his owi family name, principally to distinguish 
one family from the others, but within the family such name is superfluous; 
you do not address your father by his name and he does not address you, 
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his children, by your family name. The Emperor of Japan had at any time 
no family name and it was not necessary to have one, because his Majesty 
and his ancestors were always an object of the most sacred reverence and 
distinguishment from others and line was clear and definite. The Emperor 
of Japan is not an Emperor because of his personal qualifications as to the 
matters of power, knowledge and intelligence, but because of his lineage un- 
broken through all ages and as such the traditional ruler of the race. Some 
people may call this a blind obedience, but with the Japanese people it is with 
a complete and thorough understanding — so-called national conscience — 
that his Majest}' is regarded as the father, lovable and gentle, of a large 
family. What chance will a doctrine like Communism have in a country 
like this? Confudanism, Buddhism and Christianitj'' each had its difficulty 
when first introduced to Japan, but in a very short period of time these teach- 
ings were accepted into the foimdation of the national life of Japan only 
because these teachings were in accord with the spirits of love, mutual under- 
standing and sjTnpathy as existed then between the Imperial House and the 
mass. Take the case of Democrac)'. A doctrine proclaiming increased power 
of people and public opim'on, as the Democracy maintains, will not be 
tolerated even for a short period of time in a countrj’ with the usual form of 
Autocratic Government, yet in Japan, Democractic ideas are deeply trans- 
planted and modern tendendes of the people are getting more and more 
Democratic, but this Democracj’ in Japan did not have to be forced upon 
the people by law nor bj' militaristic power. It was accepted without any 
reservation and assimilated and it is there in Japan to stay. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CENTRALISATION IN SCOTTISH 
RURAL EDUCATION 


BENJAMIN SKINNER, M. A., FORMER PRESIDENT, EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 

OF SCOTLAND 

T he purpose of this paper is in the most summary way to consider how 
pro\'ision for rural education can be improved and at the same time 
whether a policy of Centralisation is likely or not to offer a satisfac- 
tory’ solution of this pressing problem. We in Scotland have been accustomed 
to assert that the national birthright of every Scottish boy and girl of good 
ability includes an indefensible claim of access to the highest educational 
opportunities which the country' has to give. “Stands Scotland where it 
did ?” If not, can it regain its enviable position ? 

Every Scottish child must by law attend school, or receive a suitable edu- 
cation elsewhere, from his fifth to his fourteenth birthday. Normally, what 
is called Primary Education includes three stages. Infant stage for ages 5 
and 6; Junior for ages 7, 8, 9; Senior for pupils of 10 and 11. About the 
age of 12 pupils of average ability’ pass by internal or e.vternal examination 
into what may be called Post-Qualifying courses. Some would like that all 
Post-Qualify’ing education could be called Secondary’, but until the legal age 
for leaving school is raised to 15 — a proposal toido so was defeated in Parlia- 
ment in 1931 — differentiation must.coiUinue and for each “qualified” pupil 
a choice must be made. Pupils who are to leave school on attaining the age 
of 14 follow a course leading to the Day School Centificate (Lower) . Their 
subjects of study are English; some form of Mathematics; experimental 
Science usually combined with school gardening; Benchwork for boys. 
Domestic subjects for girls; Drawing with Music and Phy’sical Exercises. 
OMng to various causes many pupils qualify’ late and may therefore be for 
much less than two years in such a Post-Qualifying course. Pupils who can 
afford, or who elect, to continue their education for three years are in a 
position to follow a better-balanced, more educative and more complete 
course where such exists. All of them study English ; Mathematics, which in- 
cludes Geometry, Algebra, Arithmetic; Experimental Science; Art. The 
great majority’ also study one or two foreign languages, chiefly French 
and/ or Latin. Those who do not take a foreign language have time for addi- 
tional practical work e.g. Science, Gardening, Benchwork. All alike take 
Recreative Subjects, and at the end of a three years course are eligible for the 
award of the ofiBcial Day School Certificate (Higher). Or they may con- 
tinue at school and study for the Group LcaHng Certificate. Such pupils 
may for our present purpose be left out of account as only a small propor- 
tion of Rural Schools provide Leaving Certificate Courses. 

An important point to note is that pupils of school age — 5 to I'l — cannot 
legally be called on to travel more than three miles to school. If an Educa- 
tion Committee decides that pupils attend a central school at a distance, the 
e.xpense of daily travel must be provided or suitable lodgings must be available 
free of cost to the pupil. 
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Every Education Committee must satisfy the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment that it has made suitable and adequate provision of facilities for higher 
education in its area. These facilities must include accommodation, equip- 
ment and staff for all the usual subjects, with special regard to practical sub- 
jects such as Experimental Science, Domestic Subjects, Benchwork, School 
Gardening. More particularly since the Great War, the expense entailed in 
providing modem equipment and well-qualified teachers is very considerable. 
There is therefore great temptation to try to discharge responsibility by cen- 
tralising Post-Qualifying instruction as much as possible. As an attraction. 
Education Authorities supply for transferred pupils means of transoort. e.<r. 
bicycles or motor 'buses specially hired, or they provide free tickets by train or 
'bus, and, where neccssarj', award Bursaries, which would more correctly be 
called Grants-in-Aid, to help to defray extra outlays, such as luncheons, 
books and even clothing. Additional incentives to attend centres are offered 
in the way of specialist teachers for each subject or group of subjects, well- 
equipped laboratories, art-rooms, gymnasia, playing-fields. There is no uni- 
form policj’ among Scottish Education Committees in the matter of Cen- 
tralisation. Some counties have on paper a policy of almost complete centra- 
lisation. In these areas expensive buildings and lavish equipment have been 
provided or are proposed. Every inducement is offered to make pupils enrol 
at a central schooL This policj' has however produced at least one unex- 
pected though natural result. In practically every Higher Grade or Sec- 
ondary School — these are the official names for schools providing complete 
courses of three or five years’ duration respectively — the experience of the 
last decade has clearly demonstrated that there is a very considerable pro- 
portion, at least 50% of pupils who should never have been induced, or 
allowed, to enrol. These pupils have neither the required outlook nor the 
mental capacity requisite for the successful pursuit of any of the more or 
less academic curricula usually provided and regarded as most popular in the 
central school. 

Let it be granted at once that theoretically and in certain circumstances a 
strong case can be made for the policy of centralisation. The larger school 
building is much more likely to be of modern type, and with its pertinents, 
is more likely to be kept in a decent state of repair. The sanitarj' arrange- 
ments will be such as to support, not detract from, the efforts of the teachers 
to produce a healthy sentiment among the pupils, and therefore in the com- 
munitj', in favour of decent living. Equipment in the way of rooms for 
several kinds of practical work, aids to the study of Art and Music, playing 
fields and other desirable features of a school that is to prepare for com- 
munity and social life are likely to be more readily afforded for the larger 
centre. In the second place it is hardly reasonable or even practicable to 
expect that Post-Qualifjdng education can be efficiently carried on in a two- 
leachcr school. (It is manifestly impossible in a one-teacher school.) In such 
cases several Scottish authorities arrange for pupils to be transferred to one 
or more neighbouring schools as soon as they are able to walk or cycle the 
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longer distance. So long as the transferred pupils can reside at their own 
homes and precautions are taken to see that their material comforts are 
secured, for example in the way of a mid-day meal and reasonable protection 
from the effects of bad weather, such a minimum degree of centralisation may 
be tolerated. In these small schools and even in larger schools a strong case 
for centralization can be established in regard to pupils who are definitely 
intended to continue their studies after the compulsorj’ age for leaving school. 
With the consent of their parents and the provision of the necessar}’ means 
for securing their comfort in travelling, maintenance and so on, such pupils 
may profitably be transferred at an earlier age even than twelve. 

THE PLACE OF THE ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

M. M. GUHIN, DEAN, TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA 

Under present economic conditions in most farm states, consolidation of 
rural schools is not a pertinent question and wiU not be for years to come. 
Advocaq’ of consolidation in most agricultural communities at this time 
would raise the question of the sanity of the advocate. In recent years there 
has been an actual loss on consolidation in that several farm communities have 
withdrawn from consolidated districts and re-established one-teacher schools. 
In view of the fact that there are about 150,000 one-teacher schools in 
America, and that there is no prospect that the number will be materially re- 
duced while the children now in the grades in these schools are completing 
their grade work, nor in most cases the next generation of grade children, it 
would seem that those interested in education should help rather than hinder 
the work of this institution — the only institution provided, for the education 
of the majority of farm children. 

Consolidation, alone, is no assurance that rural education ■will be improved. 
As state director of rural education, I inspected some consolidated schools, 
housed in expensive buildings, in which the work done did not compare -with 
the work I saw in one-teacher schools. America is too prone to solve its 
problems by using words; a certain "system” is advocated as a miraculous 
panacea ; a “law” will eliminate all evil ; a "method" wll cure all the ineffi- 
ciencies in instruction ! The success of a school is not measured in terms of the 
form in which the district is organized nor the name by which the school is 
knoum. The most vital factor in any school is a teacher with strong per- 
sonalit}' who kno^vs the subjects she is teaching and how to teach them, and 
who considers citizenship training the big objective of the school. A teacher 
with initiative, resourcefulness, forceful personality, organizing ability, in- 
spirational power, tact and an insatiable longing to mould the lives of children 
into nobler manhood and womanhood will have a good school, whether it 
be in a little one-room building on South Dakota prairies, or in the centre of 
New York City. Moreover, there are certain inherent strengths in the one- 
teacher school which make it possible to have a better school in the former 
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The American Federation of Labor insists, too, that public education 
must be maintained at anv cost. The public schools and uni\crsitics must 
continue to go forward in the performance of their great task. They must 
be brought to higher and higher le\cls. The national interest demands it. 
You uill hear the cr\, “WTerc Mill the monev come from?” 

Let the repU be this, that uhere ta\ returns are insufficient, bond issues 
should make up the deficicner . 

We bar e mortgaged ourveK es to pas the costs of \\ ar, in m hich destruc- 
tion is the major acti\it\. \Mi\ can we not then agree to do the same thing 
for education, which is constructive and beneficial in all its elements 

And when 1 speak of maintaining and impro\ing educational standards, 
I mean salaries of teachers as w ell as the other factors in education. 

The American Federation of Labor h.as a well-defined right to express 
itself on the subject of public education. It is no new consert to the public 
schools. Organized labor has alwar-- stood for 
More and better schools, 

More and better teachers, 

^lore and better education for all the people. 

« » « 

“A hundred rears ago this month the workingmen’s organizations of 
New York met in the largest hall the\ could find and demanded free educa- 
tion for the public. The National Labor Union in 1866 advocated free 
education The Knights of Labor in the preamble of their original constitu- 
tion demanded not onlr compuLorr education between the ages of seven 
and eighteen, but aUo demanded c\cn in that era free text books for all 
students in public schools. 

“The original platform of the American Federation of Labor adopted in 
1881 called for cumpulsorr education 

“More recenth the American Federation of Labor has led the wav in 
recommending the da\ and night rocational schools and continuation schools, 
and I think one of the best statements I know as to the place and function 
of education in democraev is that contained in the reconstruction program 
of the American Federation of Labor in l'?19. Thev sa\ : 

‘It IS impossible to estimate the influence of education upon the world’s 
ciralization Education must not stifle thought and inquirt , but must awaken 
the mind concerning the application of natural laws and to a conception of 
independence and progress. Education must not be for the few but for all 
of the people. The welfare of the republic demands that public education 
shall be eletated to the highest degree possible.’ 

“I think that is one of the best things that am American group has ever 
said about education.” 

At the moment when we talk of and hope for a new world order in 
which mankind mat find opportunities for better and happier lues, shall we 
forget that the concept of the good hie is a development of education, of 
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increased knowledge and improved reassuring powers that follow a wider 
acquaintance with men and things. 

^Vhatever others may do in this respect, the American Federation of 
Labor will not forget. As it spoke at the close of the World War in 1919, 
so it speaks today: “The welfare of the republic demands that public educa- 
tion shall be elevated to the highest degree possible." In that respect our 
colors are nailed to the mast. 

What is it that the new world order must hold for the common man 
if life is to be as good and as bright and ns happy as it ought to be? 

There must be labor for all. There must be that thing we call "work” 
for every one. There must be a condition in which all who desire may 
find opportunity for useful, constructive, creative activity. That is as essential 
to the life of man as the very bread he eats. \ 

A solution must be found for the problem of unemployment. A revival 
of normal business prosperity is not sufficient. Technological unemploy- 
ment — the replacement of men by machines — has progressed to the point 
where we have with us a condition of chronic unemployment even in so- 
called "good times." The productive capacity of men, operating through 
machines, has grown tremendously. 

In some of our industries the per capita production has increased many 
hundred per cent in the last ten or twelve years. 

In 1929, our statisticians tell us, our manufacturing plants produced 42% 
more than thev did in 1919, yet the number of workers employed was 
546,000 less in '1929 than in 1919. 

In 1926 our railroads handled more business than they did in 1919, yet 
they employed over 250,000 fewer workers. 

That, in a brief way, illustrates part of the problem. 

• * » 

Unemployment for great numbers of our citizens and insufficient wages 
for those who are employed. That’s the problem we are confronted rvith, 
even under so-called normal conditions. 

Is the machine a monstrous Frankenstein which is beyond our control? 
Shall we perish in want and misery because we have discovered the means 
of producing plenty? Is science a snare and invention a delusion? Surely notl 

The machine is not the master. It is the slave. It is not a power in itself. 
It is simply a tool for man to do -with as he wills. 

The owners and managers of industrial and commercial enterprises h.ave 
failed to put the tool to proper use. Instead of operating the machine so 
rhat the increase in production which it brings will flow out into the com- 
munity to be consumed by the people, it is used in such manner as to create 
unemployment, and thus to reduce the purchasing power of the people, 
thereby creating a condition which they brazenly (or shall I say ignorantlj’) 
call over-production. 

Then factory and shop are closed — or wages reduced — and undercon- 
sumption accentuated as an alleged means of dealing with over-production. 
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Even’ sane person knows this to be ridiculous, of course. Yet it is the 
present course of industrA’ and commerce. 

The American Federation of Labor insists that the problem can and 
should be solved by doing certain things necessary" to increase the purchas- 
ing power of the masses of the people. The tvork week must be reduced and 
the luork day shorteued to the point where employment will be available 
for all tvho desire to work. Wages must be increased to the degree neces- 
sary to enable people to purchase and consume that rvhich they produce. 
There is no other way. 

Under competitive conditions, this can only be accomplished through the 
cooperation of all factors in industry and commerce. The stabilizing in- 
fluence of the trade unions is essential. The management of a single large 
industrial plant can demoralize an entire industry by cutting rvages to the 
point where he can, through lower production costs, undersell his competi- 
tors. The sole preventive in that sort of a case is a well-organized trade 
union of the workers, rvhich is the only force capable of preventing such 
a calamity. 1 repeat, there is no other tvay. 

THE MESSAGE FROM IRAQ 

BY M. F. JAMALI 

From Iraq, the land of ancient Babylonia and Assyria, the land of the 
Arabian Nights and the Caliphs of Baghdad, I bring you greetings and best 
wishes that you may carrA’ to your respective countries and bring to a realiza- 
tion the ideals and inspiration Avhich you gathered from this conference. 

I am glad to be able to say that since I spoke at a similar meeting at the 
last session of this conference at GencA’a my countrA’ has been steadily in- 
creasing its international relationships and Iraq today as ner-er before is 
looking for cooperation AAnth the rest of the world, that cooperation AA’hich 
is b:ised on mutual friendship and square dealing. It is noAV hoped that Iraq 
shall be able to join the League of Nations next year, in Avhich time she 
AAoll be able to enjoy far AA’ider contacts AAnth the rest of the Avorld than 
it does today. 

Our modern educational system AA’hich AA’as created after the World War 
has been steadily deA’eloping and in spite of the great economic difficulties 
which Ave are sharing Avith the rest of the Avorld, our educational budget 
is kept steadily rising. At present the ministrA' of education has provided 
free unit'ersal primary and elementarA’ education for boys practically in all 
the settled areas. There is one complete high school in each of our larger 
cities and one junior high school in each central tOAA’n. The number of schools 
for girls is steadily increasing and at present there is more demand on the 
part of the people for girls’ schools than there are teachers to supply this 
demand. 

EA’ening schools for the liquidation of the illiteracy’ of the adults are open 
in all the large centres of the country’. The fact that about one-third of our 
population consists of Bedouin tribes AA’ho are not supplied with schools, as 
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vet, keeps the percentage of our illiteracj' rather high. But even these 
Bedouin tribes, according to an inquiry which is being carried on by this 
speaker, are verj' sensitive to the modern changes in the world situation of 
todav, and some of them are quite eager to have schools started for them. 
As a matter of fact some of the Bedouin sheiks have already sent their sons 
to city schools. 

The ministry' of education is continuing the policj'- of sending the well 
qualified students for study abroad every' year. Some of these students have 
already returned from England, America, France, Switzerland, and the 
American University' of Beirut, specializing in the various aspects of medi- 
cine, agriculture, engineering, economics, and the art of teaching. The latest 
news I received from home is that the number of students to be sent abroad 
this year is a great increase over the number of the preceding years. This 
number is usually more than duplicated by the well-to-do parents who send 
their sons to study abroad on their own account. For the first time in the 
history of the country' girls are being sent to study abroad. This is a great 
step fonvard if you remember that our women were not given the oppor- 
tunity to study before. 

The Child Welfare Association under the auspices of Her Majesty' the 
Queen of Iraq is doing a great service to the children of the country' in the 
line of health and physical development. 

His Majesty' King Faisal of Iraq is himself particularly interested in the 
education development of the country', and he b anxious to have the best 
methods and curricula adapted to the needs of Iraq. 

In spite of all these developments we realize the difficulty of the task be- 
fore us. The perennial problem of adapting the curricula to the social, 
economic and cultural needs of the country' which engages the minds of all 
the educators of the world is by no means solved -with us. The problem of 
improving rural life after the irrigation and distribution of the lands of 
Iraq among the Bedouin tribes is a great challenge to our educational sys- 
tem. These problems and the great obstacles of overcoming the stereotyped 
social institutions and methods of the passing generation, make us more than 
ever look towards other nations to learn from their experience and technique. 
In short, I must repeat again that my country today as never before realizes 
the importance of international peace and cooperation. At last permit me 
to end with the expressive Arabic greeting: May the peace and blessing of 
Allah be with youl 
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HOME AND SCHOOL 

COOPERATWN ON A BASIS OF COMMON OBJECTIVES 

ADDRESS OF CHAIRMAN' MRS. A. H. REE\’E 

F or many years the contacts between home and school have been pri- 
marily upon the grounds of the material needs of the educational sys- 
tem in the ■way of equipment and supplies and the physical needs of 
the pupils as the outcome of the introduction of the school health instruction, 
with its resultant discovery of bodily defects. In the forty countries in which 
correspondence has shown the Home and School movement to be active or 
nascent, these two steps are in evidence, and they are not to be ignored in 
the march of progress, for they are fundamental to the entire program, good 
environment and physical soundness being essential to complete mental health 
and satisfactory social adjustment. On the other hand, their limitations 
should be recognized, for the mental and spiritual requirements of the 
child are not met by provision for his bodily well-being alone. Mental health, 
like physical soundness, is a condition, not an emergency, and can be as- 
sured only when all the agencies affecting the individual, be it child or 
adult, are working in harmony in all his environments. 

A third field, of paramount importance in a program of cooperation on 
a basis of common objectives is that of the social adjustment of the child to 
his four relationships — family, school, communitj’ and inter-racial. While 
physical, mental and social development seem to follow in logical sequence, 
we find as we reach the last that, like the hoop snake which is said to take 
his tail in his mouth and roll along instead of crawling, we have made 
a circle, vicious or beneficent as the case may be. Health affects mental dis- 
position, which in turn controls social adjustment ; fear, unhappiness, jeal- 
ous}', misunderstandings, check digestion, cause malnutrition and produce 
the “behavioristic” child who is unable to adjust to home or school. 

Again the circle widens. In all countries, but perhaps especially in the 
New AVorld, arises more and more insistently the question of world rela- 
tionships, and education is being called upon to bring about international 
understanding and friendship. In thk home and school movement which 
brings together the major factors in the training and instruction of youth, 
may be found one of the most effective means for encouraging this friend- 
ship, which is the only sure foundation for lasting peace on the earth. Chil- 
dren are naturally devoid of race prejudice; it is from what adults give 
them through home conversation, books and the cinema that they acquire 
consciousness of the differences which separate. The praiseworthy efforts of 
organizations which have as a dominant feature of their programs the estab- 
lishment of friendly relations between the boys and girls of all nations must 
first surmount the barriers of intolerance and antagonism set up by home 
and school. International relations should be a part of the program of na- 
tional and local groups of parents and of teachers, as well as of all other 
organizations concerned with the welfare of children. Action should be 
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taken by this section, in cooperation with the Preschool Section and with 
the International Federation of Home and School, to this end. The fact 
that these groups, together with others closely identified with the training 
of youth, such as the Junior Red Cross, are members of the Liaison Com- 
mittee of Major International Associations should greatly facilitate such 
action. 

The International Federation of Home and School, which is responsible 
for the conduct of this section has as its objects; "To bring together for 
conference and cooperation all those agencies which concern themselves wth 
the care and training of children in home, school and community, and wth 
the education of adults to meet these responsibilities.” It is upon the con- 
sideration of the Home and School or Parent-Teacher Association, or 
similar group, as a channel for such united action that’ Section I of the 
World Federation centers its program. It is encouraging to note to what 
extent this object is being attained in the brief international life of the 
movement. National and Provincial Federations of Home and School, Na- 
tional and State Congresses of P.trcnts and Teachers, Government Depart- 
ments and Offices of Agriculture and of Education, international and na- 
tional Education Associations, mental and social hygienists, health agenacs, 
the Library association, the safety council, the International Red Cross, 
child study and parent education groups and organizations of youth, are 
represented here today. 

We should spend this brief opportunitr- in profiting from concrete e.\pe- 
rience, in order that in the coming biennial period we may be able to 
demonstrate the value of this undertaking as a working machine through 
which the force of diversified but united public opinion ma)' be brought to 
bear upon the vital problems of child welfare. Let us begin, then, with the 
conception of the home and school mor'ement, not as an end, but as a means 
to an end — a vast machine to gather the many threads of these contributing 
agencies and weave them into the warp and woof of child life. With this 
in view, the actir'ities of these associations, be they of parents, of teachers, 
or of both together, should be planned with the same degree of thoughtful 
intelligence which should go to the making of a school curriculum. The 
principles of an international movement such as this must be adaptable to 
all systems of education, all conditions of family and communitv life, while 
its national and its local development must be fitted closely to individual 
situations. Proof of the fle.xibility as well as of the fundamental sound- 
ness of this comparatively recent factor in education is its success under 
widely varying conditions, given a sound basis of organization and adminis- 
tration. 

In the older nations of Europe and Asia, where free state schools are 
of comparatively late establishment, a sharp line is drawn between home 
and school, and the Parents’ Associations, without the modifying influence 
of the teachers, often take action which is rightly resented by the school 
authorities, and which would be avoided if the teachers were present, not 
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as obsen^ers but as fellow' members, to discuss the causes of misunderstand- 
ing. The fact that the Home and School or Parent-Teacher Association is 
really a great school for parents is not yet fully recognized by most educa- 
tors. Even in the United States and Canada, where the work has passed 
through years of experience, the cooperation is in too many instances nominal, 
but the unsoundness of this condition is acknowledged and through the 
strong national organizations efforts to overcome it are proving generally 
successful. 

Another source of trouble is the failure to set up common objectives. 
Even where there is no friction or interference, the association, full of zeal, 
frequently develops its own plans, regardless of the actual needs of the 
school or the desires of its officials; nor does it sufficiently consider and 
utilize the services which other well-established agencies are equipped to 
render. 

A fourth reason for failure to achieve the real purpose of this joint under- 
taking is the formality of the meetings, in which a dull or a completely 
artificial program demands and receives nothing from the patrons, and offers 
them only a modicum of so-called entertainment. 

An important characteristic of this educational force is its two-fold func- 
tion, intensive and extensive. In some instances one, in some, the other, is in 
operation, but only when both are equally active is the power fully effective. 
There are examples of the assembling of small groups of parents under a 
leader, usually a teacher, to discuss problems arising in the home and in the 
school, as regards the children of one class or age level. This is excellent as 
far as it goes, but it does not go far enough, for it fails to generate that 
potent force, public opinion, for the understanding and support of the 
schools and the amelioration of community conditions. On the other hand, 
great organizations with elaborate machinerj' and comprehensive programs 
are working miracles of ciHc improvement and educational advancement, 
but are having little or no effect upon that which is after all most impor- 
tant, the parent or teacher who is the daily, hourly influence upon the life 
and character of the child. The ultimate goal is the union of these two 
forms of expression, in eveiy instance, whether in the one-room school or 
the great institute of learning, so that parents and teachers may meet to 
consider their common problems as presented by the ‘indirn'dual child, and 
may then turn the knowledge and experience thus acquired into the wider 
channel of intelligent, well-directed action for communitt' betterment. 

The importance of the collaboration of parents and teachers in educa- 
tion has received striking recognition in the United States in the past year, 
through the creation under the general committee on The School Child, of 
a committee on the Cooperation of Home and School, in the ^Vhite House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection called by President Hoover. 
With the permission of the A\Tiite House Conference, your chairman, as 
chairman of that committee, desires to offer for your consideration some of 
the findings which are of general application and which bear directly upon 
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the theme oi this section, as demonstrating the need for cooperation upon a 
basis of common objectives. 

Kindergarten — Entrance to the nursert- school or h'ndergarten should 
be a natural transition from home to community experience, and the entire 
preschool period should be a preparation for it. Preschool contacts of parents 
\vith the school should assure a correlation of the home and school programs 
and an adaptation of home life to the netv requirements. The child must 
be gradually taught self-reliance, especially in personal habits. His family 
relationships should create in him a friendly attitude toward adults, and in 
contact with other children he should be trained in adjustment to the group. 
School should be held before him as a goal to be attained, rather than, as 
is too often the case, a prospective reformatorj'. Continuous contact of the 
parent with the school is essential in the preschool years, so that there 
may be no break, but only development, as the child’s horizon widens. The 
home is the first school, and should be recognized as such, and parents must 
be trained, since ther' are inevitably the first and the only continuous teachers. 

The whole problem is two-sided; there are unprogressive parents; there 
are antiquated schools. There are bigoted parents who are as great a menace 
as bigoted school officials. The schools belong to the community, and the 
community must judge of the effidency of the work they arc doing; but 
how can one evaluate that of which one does not know the value? Parents 
need — and in many instances desire — to be kept informed as to the new 
methods of teaching, grading and promotion. They need help toward better 
cooperation of the home with the school, and that help must be graded to 
the experience of the parent, not couched in academic terms for those who 
have had advanced educational opportunities. Parents need instructoin in 
modem methods of health and physical education and their active coopera- 
tion should be required. Like children, parents — who are "but children of 
a larger growth” — ^must “learn by doing.” Cooperation that is merely talked 
about is as ineffective as the mere reading of a book in the hope of attaining 
skill in a sport or craft. 

The Parent-Teacher or home and school movement is bringing the familv 
and the home back into the educational srstem. It is for the school to 
recognize this fact and to set itself to make the most of this new factor. 
Through it may come, not only a better understanding of the child and 
greater success in his development, but also material advantages hitherto 
slowly and painfully acquired because of the gulf between the professional 
and therefore too often “superior educationist and the non-professional 
parent, suffering often from an inferiority complex on this account and 
nursing an antagonism based upon it. Every possible means should be used 
to reach the parents of this and of the closely following generation and to 
^et before them in plain and simple terms their duties and responsibilities. 
They should be called upon to work with the teachers, who in turn should 
work with the parents, and not in a world of their own, shut off by a 
barrier which their erudition and their positions have set up. IVhen thb 
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union is efEected — and not until then — the child may make orderl}' progress 
from family through school into community and inter-racial relationships, 
to become that highest product of civilization, a useful citizen of the world. 

UHYGIENE PAR L’EXAMPLE 

MME. TWONNE LIARD, PARIS, FRANCE 

L’Hygiene par I’Example (Hygiene through Example) is but a small 
organization when compared with the great movements on this side of the 
Atlantic. In 1920 the Pasteur Institute began a course of instruction in 
school hygiene through practice, and the question arose, “AVhy only at 
school ? Why not also in the home ?” 

The Health Crusade, with its daily duties as to open unndows, daily or 
frequent baths and teeth brushing, was considered and attempted, but in 
France many windows do not open! And very many homes have no water 
supply at all. 

“L’Hygiene par I’Example’’ was then organized by a group of influential 
people, and the Buhl Foundation contributed to it the sum of 1,000,000 
francs for its extension especially in the devastated areas. It has now equipped 
450 schools with sanitaty and hygienic material, and the children attending 
them, whether they come to school dirty or not, must wash face and hands 
and brush teeth daily and take a bath at school once a Aveek. Four hundred 
and fifty schools are not many, it is true, but the movement attempts to 
equip state (public) schools only. It has already produced such an effect 
that all nnv schools built by the Government are being supplied udth water 
and Avashrooms. 

In the villages the children keep the school plant clean and in order, but 
in the cities, cleaners are employed. The resultant cleanliness not only affects 
the classrooms but carries OA’er into the homes, the children being the instru- 
ments of the propaganda. In families AA'here teeth Avere never brushed, the 
school child’s insistent demand for monev to buy a toothbrush has been 
granted, and the parents noAv proudly report that each member of the family 
noAA' possesses an individual toothbrush! 

“L’Hygiene par I’Example’’ has also organized Open Air Schools for 
children Iwing in the old quarters of cities. AA-here often such conditions 
exist as Avete reported by a little boy AA'bo had been advised to sleep AAtth 
open AvindoAvs and A\'ho said ; “I can’t sleep AAtth my windoAVs open, for 
Ave haven’t any AAn'ndoAvs.” It has been found that the children Avho attend 
these schools which are conducted for from 3 to 4 hours daily, are fully 
able to folloAV the class Avork usually demanding a 6-hour day. The children, 
who too often go to bed late because they have been taken by their parents 
to the cinema, have a daily nap for one or tAVo hours, and are given gj'mnastic 
exercises under medical superA'ision. 

Open air classes are also conducted by this organization. Children Avho 
are temporarily beloAv par are taken daily by autobus to the fields or Avoods, 
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for their school work, durinf: a period of from 5 to 6 tvecks, with highly 
satisfactory results. 

Note; L’Hygiene par I’Examplc publishes a monthly journal under the 
same title, which gives interesting accounts of its various activities, and 
detailed reports of local health work in communities ranging from large 
cities to the smallest of rural villages. 

PARENT-TEACHER CO-OPERATION 

MRS. roddice constable, enoland 

Charlotte Mason, the founder of the P. N, E. U., not only trained teach- 
ers on philosophical principles of education but also called upon good, 
thoughtful parents forty years .ago to consider the same principles and con- 
sider how they might he worked out in home and school consecutive life. 

The three great mental .attitudes possible to all normal human beings 
are: 

(1) The recognition of authorin'. (2) The discernment of truth. (3) 
Concentration and attention. 

She considered that these must become mental habits, founded on inspir- 
ing ideas and worked out until they become part of the “unconscious” as 
well as of the conscious life of the individual. Parents receive the definite 
help in local branches of the Union, or through its organ the “Parents’ Re- 
view” in the discussions and papers on the spiritual, mental, physical and 
moral development of their children, and books on these subjects can be 
borrowed from the central lending librar}'. Our branches are .asked to give 
lectures on children’s health, character training, religious life, school oppor- 
tunities, etc. 

Parents are asked to read personally and in study circles our founder’s 
and other books on child training and psychologt’. 

^Vhen children are ready to begin their first lessons an advisory paper is 
sent to parents of books to be read to them, occupations that they can follow. 
Then as soon as they are old enough to be definitely occupied at stated 
times the “Parents’ Union School Scheme” begins a consecutive graded 
education, based on the three great “.attitudes of mind” which will be con- 
tinuous up to school leaving and university examinations (in which our 
pupils have an excellent record of honours and success). 

The parents can share in and participate in all this in several ways. 

It may be, and often is, the case, expecially with our Dominions overseas, 
that where no trained teacher is available the parent actually conducts the 
daily work (see Mrs. Brou-n s pamphlet), but in an}’ case receiving the 
papers the parents know through which authorities in books, pictures, music, 
outdoor facts and handicrafts the children arc forming their own contacts 
with life and thus realising that education is a science of relations.” The 
early character training by the parent should have made recognition of au- 
thority not mere slavish “obedience” but the reflection of their own un- 
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grudging recognition of all to rvliich they themselves owe discipleship, all 
that in spiritual matters, life, art, literature, science, etc., is greater than 
themselves — the scale of values which we unconsciously pass on. 

The school programme takes the child straight to the “great authority” 
through the book of litcraiA’ value, the great picture, the great facts of 
nature, etc. The test of “authorin'” is this — is it the source of livinff ideas, 
the vitamins of the mind, and not of “information” written down to a sup- 
posed level of child intelligence, as are many school text books. 

The use of these opportunities in school and out depends upon the power 
of discernment of truth, which is helped in a trained to/7/ to receive, accept, 
select amongst or reject the ideas proffered by the authority'. 

Once decided the choice of method for instruction, narrating single hear- 
ing or reading (which trains the third habit, concentration and attention), 
followed by personal narration — i.e. re-telling in which facts, ideas gradually 
appear in ordered sequence. 

Parents co-operate continuously throughout the child’s schoolroom career, 
as they are asked to report to the Director when a child is entered in the 
Parents’ Union Correspondence School their own impressions of the child’s 
development, personality', comprehension and health. 

Neither the parent nor the teacher is “eliminated” by the “narration” 
method of dealing with the source of knowledge; discussion, questioning 
(more often by the pupil than by the parent or teacher) should also follow ; 
but the mind must meet its opportunity first, and only be helped as it has 
itself shown that it needs help aftenvards. So do we prevent our children 
as “persons” from using other’s intelligence but not their own. 

In home schoolroom or in the affiliated schools at the end of each term 
an examination paper on the term’s Avork is to be dealt AATth without revision, 
and “Father” is asked to hear the reading, poetry, etc. By p.nying a small 
fee the parents can alAvays have their oaata children’s papers examined by 
the examiners of the P. N. E. U. body, and not merely by the personnel 
of the school which gives them by comparison (and not by competition for 
no graded list is published) a real means of judging the standard of their 
own children’s Avork, not merely in a small class or school but amongst 
thousands. The books, the pictures, the music, the nature walks, are life 
interests to be shared, and are not regarded as just school subjects. Parents 
Avho see such programmes and examinations rejoice that there is no home 
work, but a natural sharing of interests. 

THE SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT OF THE CHILD IN THE 

IFORLD 

GEORGES MILSON, DIRECTOR JUNIOR RED CROSS, LEAGUE OF RED CROSS 

SOCIETIES 

The Junior Red Cross has been instituted to enable children and young 
people to participate in the peacetime programme of the Red Cross; that 
is to say, the improvement of health, the prei'ention of disease, the mitiga- 
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tion of sufiering. The three principal aims of the Junior Red Cross are: 
Health, Service and World Understanding. The organization has for the 
child the great appeal of a crusade against the evil forces of povertr* and 
disease. It affords a pou'erful outlet for his natural impulses tou-ards heroism 
and self-sacrifice u-hich can find as full a satisfaction in the realization of 
humanitarian ideals as in the exaltation of warlike passions. 

The Junior Red Cross offers to the child a means of asserting his per- 
sonalitt' by appealing to his nobler instincts and offering practical means 
for their expression. He becomes conscious not only of his responsibilities 
as regards his own health, but as regards the welfare of his school comrades, 
of his family, his communiK and, in general ways, of the human race. 

From their earliest years, the members of the Junior Red Cross learn to 
think in a friendly way of the children of other countries to whom they 
are united by the moral bond of membership in the same organization. 
This bond becomes closer as they become acquainted u-ith each other through 
the magazines published by the Junior sections and above all by means of 
the International School Correspondence. 

This correspondence was initiated during the World War when Ameri- 
can children sent presents to the children of devastated areas in Europe. 
The European children answered by sending to America messages of grati- 
tude and friendship. This first contact suggested to the Junior Red Cross 
leaders the possibility of establishing a regular e-xchange of correspondence 
bettveen the children of various countries. International School Correspond- 
ence is now organized between the young people of fortt’-eight countries. 
It is carried on collectively, not between two pupils but between two groups 
of Juniors, who e.xchange letters and more especially portfolios treating 
subjects of common interest. In addition to their Junior Red Cross activities, 
the Juniors give information on their school, their studies, their games, 
their town, their district, the history, geography and life of their country, 
the great men who have enriched it, current events, etc. The correspondence 
betv\-een two groups often lasts over several years, for the interest grows 
with the number of exchanges. In this way friendship is developed. 

The value of the International School Correspondence has often been 
discussed in important educational conferences with invariably favourable 
conclusions. 

The espedal value of school correspondence is that it establishes a direct 
contact betrveen the -children. Young minds often have the most fanciful 
notions about beings unknown to them. Their imagination gives the queerest 
shapes to things they hear talked about by the grown-ups in a mocking or 
superior way, perhaps even rrith hostility. But, when they look at a port- 
folio received from a countrr- which was till now but a pink or green spot 
on the map and whose inhabitants were less real than the most insignificant 
character in a fairs- tale, they suddenly realize the existence elsewhere of 
children like themselves, with interests not unlike their oum. howex-er dif- 
ferent may be their conditions of life. Each nexv portfolio clears up some 
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of the false notions which had been unconsciously accumulated. Gradually 
the children lose the sense of astonishment felt when they first realized that 
the foreign children go to school as they do, have a family life, celebrate na- 
tional holidays, wait impatiently for Christmas or are disappointed when 
some plan for amusement does not succeed. The attitude of both groups 
becomes perfectly natural. The quaint facts about customs and manners, 
the differences in mode of life are thrilling to study. 

Thus, the interschool correspondence widens the children’s horizon. How- 
ever, it is obvious that a mere exchange of letters and portfolios betu’een 
school children would not be sufficient to destroy instinctive prejudices and 
remove all misunderstanding. 

The children’s letters express the keen interest inspired in them by the 
countrj’ with which they correspond. Japanese children write to Latrdan 
Juniors: "Dear brothers and sisters of Latvia! Your customs and manners 
are different from ours, I suppose, but in the name of the Junior Red Cross, 
we are all brothers and sisters, so let us go hand in hand on the road towards 
World Peace.” Canadian Juniors thank their Belgian friends for the album 
the)' have just received and close their letter with these words; “You may 
be sure that we love your countrt' a hundred times more now.” Siamese 
school children writing to Estonian children have given an amusing defini- 
tion of international understanding: “Being in the tropics, we are brown 
like chocolate, whereas you, being in the frigid zone, do look like cream. 
But even then, chocolate and cream, when mixed up, can go together vtry 
nicely, and so does our international friendship.” 

This reciprocal sympathy increases with the number of exchanges of port- 
folios, developing a remarkably enduring qualit)'. Children leaving school 
often send their unknown friends charming letters in which they assure 
them that" they will never forget them. Many express the wish one day to 
make the personal acquaintance of their correspondents and to visit the coun- 
tries Avhich they have learned to know and love. 

In the case of pupils of neighbouring countries, that tHsh is often satis- 
fied through the exchange of group visits. Various countries offer facilities 
to Junior sections organizing such travels, thus affording the children the 
opportunity of seeing the friends to whom they are already bound by the 
Red Cross and of discovering a new country with their comrades as guides. 

KOTIKASFATUSYDISTYS THE HOAiE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY OF FINLAND 

MRS. IVAH PEERING, AUTHOR AND EDITOR, FINLAND 

When danger and poverty are ever before the eyes of a nation’s people, 
there must be an increasing effort toward the enrichment of the soul of 
man, or the nation dies. 

In the small northern country' of Finland its people have been quick to 
face the danger, and earnest in their endeavor to bring to the furthest reaches 
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tional relationships. Wars have been promoted, revolutions aroused, world 
havoc wrought by its lack. Stabilized emotions, judgment based on reason, 
prevention of mental collapse, control of nervous reactions that bring about 
handicaps of speech or unsocial behavior, more rapid responses to educa- 
tional stimuli, are results pf the newer studies in this field. The possibili- 
ties are unlimited both in medical and educational fields and promise much 
for individuals and nations. 

The fundamental purposes of a mental hygiene program for home and 
school would be to seek ( 1 ) to understand the child, (2) to stimulate and 
guide his emotional and Intellectual development, (3) to prevent contact 
with all home, school and community influences that would deter him in 
his normal, wholesome, mental growth, (4) to correct such mental dis- 
orders as may be within our control by understanding and readjustments. 

Realizing that the first and most essential purpose in our program is 
that of understanding the child, we are seeking through these parent educa- 
tion study groups to stress the value of pre-school training. Since the 
parent-child relationship during these years determines very largely the at- 
titude of the child in his emotional and social responses, we are also seeking 
to demonstrate to teachers that school programs are dependent to a very 
great extent upon the child’s preparation for school life, and that indirectly 
parent education is a factor in determining the success of the school program. 
Much of the time spent by teachers in making school adjustments is saved 
when the child has acquired a social outlook, and our kindergarten and 
primary grade teachers many times join tvith these pre-school conference 
groups, in assisting parents to make the child’s transition from home to school 
as easy as possible. The overanxious parent and the overconfident are led 
to modifying their views. 

The need for consistent programs for mental hygiene in home and school 
i-. increasingly evident. It has been foimd that children reflect poor home 
influences in lack of concentration and interest in school because of worry 
concerning home conditions; constant noises, radios and family quarrels 
affect him at school and children also evidence- in the home the bad effect 
of overestimated, tense,' nerve-straining school methods. A coordination 
.and understanding of these influences must be a part of an effective mental 
hygiene service to children. Grnference groups may mean a sharing of ex- 
perience that unifies and simplifies efforts of home and school. 

Our parent training is directed then toward maintaining such influences 
as will keep the normal child mentally stimulated and well ; to train parents 
to obsen'e in order to prevent ill health, and to correct maladjustments. 
Our National Chairman, I)r. George Pratt, of the National Committee on 
Mental Hygiene, has evolved the following plan for his work: 

( 1 ) To stimulate the interest of parents in mental hi'giene and its im- 
plications by addres-scs in Parent Teacher Associations, by publicity notices 
in magazines of the state branches and by newspaper articles. 

(2) To send to ncrvspapers and State magazines excerpts and condensed 
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statements relating to child behavior and training from specialists in this 
field ; these may be used for three-minute talks in our local meetings ; and 
serve in creating interest and giving challenging information. 

(3) A series of articles for the National magazine on mental hygiene 
with suggested supplementary' reading and reviews of books on this sub- 
ject; these to aid in home reading as well as group study. 

(4) To keep a continuing interest, a scries of mimeographed news let- 
ters will be sent out for the use of mental hygiene study groups and with 
news of what other groups are doing. 

(5) Letters to stimulate state hygiene chairmen according to their needs; 
one type of letter to those who are trained in mental hy'giene, and another 
type to those who are generally familiar with the subject but who need 
assistance as lay leaders. 

We are thinking of mental hygiene then in terms of the normal child, 
as well as in terms of the problem child needing corrective devices and 
care. AVe are striving for positive mental health, as well as for the cure 
of mental ill health and abnormality. Our work is preventive and looking 
toward the child’s greatest possible mental development and happiness. 

Our studies which do touch on maladjustment deal with such topics as 
behawor problems, delinquency and nervous breakdowns; realizing how- 
ever that these are mental illnesses, we discuss them in very’ general terms, 
referring the cases to specialists. But we are directing our parents in ob- 
servation of children, that they may detect symptoms before illness occurs. 

We are seeking to remove such community' influences as may be over- 
stimulating to the nervous system of the child. Irritating noises, too much 
recreation of nerve e.\'hausting type, competition, and social standards that 
require unwholesome participation. 

Conferences at state and national conventions give instruction as to 
methods and procedures in carrying fom-ard programs, as well as the dis- 
cussion of problems. 

Demonstration clinics are frequently a part of our convention programs, 
showing the procedure in the solution of a mental hygiene problem of 
childhood. 

Many parents svith mentally defective children find answers to home 
problems that are not to be found in books on psychology, nor in the ex- 
perience of psychiatrists, but are the results of real experience in similar 
child management of such types, when attending these conference groups. 

AVhile the work is new, and our members are only beginning this type of 
study, the Parent-Teacher Association is the agency which by its non- 
technical program can translate the valuable data of specialists into the real 
experiences of parents and teachers, making it .available for practical ap- 
plication in every home and school. We arc looking forward to the time 
when we will have a study group in every association. 
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MENTAL HEALTH 

GEORGE S. JOHNSON, DIRECTOR, COLORADO PSYCHOPATHIC HOSPITAL 

It is rather generally intimated that the American home is breaking doivn. 
[Many educators frankly say that they have had to take over in large 
measure the work of the home. It is hardly necessary to point out the 
social factors which have brought this change about — the problem of the 
divided home, women going into business, industry- and the professions in 
great numbers, the increasing social ramifications of the school system. All 
of these factors have tended to distract and divert parents from the old- 
fashioned responsibility of bringing up their children. Further, they have 
tended to endow the institution of education with an emotional responsi- 
bilitt' which it too frequently regards abstractly and not in terms of in- 
dividual teachers and pupils that make up the system. 

As one worh'ng in the field of the child guidance clinic, the most im- 
portant field of endeavor for furthering the aims of mental hygiene lies 
in the school system. In the treatment of individual problems the emphasis 
usually will be placed on home relationships, but in promoting an under- 
standing of the movement as a whole, the schools with their opportimity 
for intimate contact with the large number of children warrant the principal 
effort. In directing this effort, the teacher himself should receive first 
attention. 

Just as one of the great mental hygiene problems of the home is the men- 
tal hygiene of the parents, so in the school system, a considerable problem 
is that of the mental hygiene of the teacher. There are too many teachers, 
emotionally repressed or intellectually thwarted in their own youth, whose 
conflicts find c-xpression in faulty relations with the pupils. ^Vhen teachers 
in our school sj'stems understand the principles of mental hygiene and have 
themselves gotten their own house in order, we will see a tremendous de- 
crease of disciplinaiy- problems in the schools and much more eflSdent and 
happy educational progress among the pupils. Much of the teacher’s success 
with pupils will depend upon the thoroughness with which her own house- 
cleaning has been done. If the teacher is still reacting against early unduly 
severe parental discipline, if she is still trying to adjust to a feeling of inade- 
quaej- or struggling rvith a sense of personal guilt, her job as a teacher tvill 
inevitably be poorly done. And, if a teacher is content in her studv of human 
behavior with such diagnoses as badness, laziness, stubbornness, and -mUful- 
ness, she will need to be far removed both from the superior and the inferior 
pupils, because if the teacher is not willing to seek out the motivations of 
laziness, badness, etc., she will not be able to meet many of the all too fre- 
^ent problems in our school s>-stems. Many teachers feel that their time 
IS M filled with instructing that they cannot study the children as individ- 
uals, and m many sr-stems this is unquestionably true, but even in such situa- 
nom an^ interest in pupils as human beings, and a careful observation of 
^ildren s behavior wffl help a teacher who has alreadv set her own house 
in order to be a teacher in fact and not in name alone. 
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With the teacher functioning intelligently the next mental hygiene effort 
should be directed toward those means of presersnng the relationships be- 
tween home and school, so that when problems do arise they will be treated 
in a manner that will leave the least unfavorable residual. Among the great 
steps taken by the school systems to establish and maintain the proper rela- 
tionships is the visiting teacher, and in some schools the psychiatric social 
worker or mental hygiene nurse. These intelligent liaison officers, trained in 
the handling of problem cases have done much to interpret parent to the 
teacher, teacher to the parent and both parent and teacher to the pupil. 
Working in conjunction with child guidance clinics, the more serious prob- 
lems which have developed will be more adequately handled and many early 
personality distortions will be interrupted in their incipienau Finally through 
the agencs' of the wide flung parent-teacher organization, the parents them- 
selves are presented with the advisability of preserving an objective attitude 
toward behavior if the maximum benefits of the educational system are to 
be secured. 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND SAFETY 

. DR. HERBERT J. STACK, NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 

The subject of my paper might for want of a better name be called ‘‘"Why 
Children Behave Like Human Beings.” For it will deal not so much with 
serious personality difficulties among children but rather with some of the 
more common mental traits and their effect upon the life of the child, par- 
ticularly as they affect his safety. 

“MTiy do children get into trouble?” “IVhy do children do such foolish 
things?” “AVhat makes a child behave that way?” These are questions par- 
ents ate asking- 

Let us examine some case studies of children that may be representative 
of types of minds that may lead children into difficulties, ^'or in a study of 
some of these cases we may find a solution to some of these questions anxious 
parents are asking. 

Mary G. Mary' was a pupil in a large elementary' school in New York 
City. She was injured running across 22nd Street against the traffic lights. 
She was a good student and was ordinarily careful on the streets. "When I 
talked with her at her home what did she say ? 

"I was worried about mother. Mother has been sick you know and I have 
been worrying about her all day,” she told me. 

The child was much under weight and of nen'ous disposition. The case 
is typical of the effect of hurry and worry upon the life of a child. Hurry to 
get to school on time or to run on an errand for mother, worry about affairs 
at home or at school — all of these and many other conditions may' cause a 
child to react to a street situation in the wrong way'. For it takes but little 
preoccupation, just a fraction of a second of day-dreaming in the dangerous 
environment in which children may live today to bring disaster. 
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In just this same way extreme grief or anger may cause a child to do the 
wrong thing in a hazardous situation. We all know that adults who arc emo- 
tionally unstable will often do things that may cause accidents. 

Let us take the case of Frank. He was injured hitching a ride on a 

truck on 116th St. „ , , 

“Why do you hitch rides, Frank?” 1 asked. “Don t you know that 
it is dangerous?” “Sure 1 know it is dangerous, but it’s the only fun us boys 
have. It gives us a thrill when we get chased off,” he answered. 

The old, old story! The love of adventure! What can a youngster living 
in the crowded streets of our cities do to have a real adventure that will take 
the place of the richer experiences that we may have had a generation ago 
on the farm or in forest and mountain. Frank was a normal adventure-lov- 
ing boy. Just looking at adventure moving pictures at the theatre was not 
enough for him. Perhaps his home and his community had not provided 
him with enough real adventures. Scouting might have helped him, for in 
scouting there are rich experiences for boys. Camping and school club activi- 
ties might have helped too, for these activities might have provided him with 
real experiences that are challenging to boys. But Frank didn’t have any 
of these. He got his thrills hitching rides, playing down on the docks on the 
water front. 

We in the schools and the home must be thinking of adventure-loving 
boys and girls such as Frank. For we need not so much to curb their spirit 
of adventure as to redirect it into worthwhile channels. For the adven- 
turesome mind is one of the hopes of our civilization. It is typical of the 
minds of our great thinkers, pioneers and explorers who are willing to sacri- 
fice all to venture into the fields of the unknown. Let us find something 
really challenging for youngsters like Frank. 

It is quite easy to see the effect of fear upon an individual like Marj' in a 
dangerous street situation. Children who are thoroughly frightened at cer- 
tain dangers are quite as apt to get into trouble as those "who are unafraid. 
There has always been some question as to the place fear should have in the 
education of the child. At the present time it is generally felt that teaching 
through fears is undesirable. We in the safety movement would rather have 
children have a healthy respect for certain dangers of life rather than fears. 
Parents who frighten their children into doing or not doing something are 
using a doubtful method. 

At the same time parents should be rcady^ to teach children to face certain 
realities of life. Crossing the street and learning to swim are common reali- 
ties in life. Children should be taught to face such realities and overcome 
them. Safety does not imply avoiding all dangers of life. Some dangers are 
unescapable and we must learn to face them. 

We have discussed briefly several types of minds that may be influential 
in gettmg children into trouble. We can readffy distinguish other types that 
are, common. We can see that the tired child would be more apt to get into 
M accident m a dangerous street situation. There is a close relationship 
between fatigue and accidents. Studies that have been conducted tend to 
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THE SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT OF THE CHILD IN CONNEC- 
TION iriTH THE JUVENILE COURT 

(MRS.) LAURA E. JA^UESON, JUDGE OF THE JUVENILE COURT OF 
BURNABY, B. C., CANADA 

Many of the children reported to officers of the Juvenile Court netcr 
come to the Court at all. In hundreds of cases each tear, the Probation 
Officer is able, uith the help of parents, to effect the slight readjustment 
needed Avithout the child hat ing to appear in Court. Perhaps a child with- 
out a fully det eloped social sen'c has begun taking small sums from the 
familt purse, or has injured a neighbor’s property. If parental methods have 
not been sufficient to correct the fault, the Probation Officer can usually 
make the child see that his acts are anti-social, and likely to lead to anti- 
social habits Every child has some social sense, and a trained sodal \y orker 
can almost invariably , in such a case, check the formation of bad habits by 
making the child realize that he is a unit in a social group, and git ing him 
a de.sire to act in such a wav as will bring the greatest good to that group. 
It is yery necessary, of course, that the influences of the home should be in 
accord yvith this sodal consdousness. 

If the home influences are not good, the child is apt to repeat his anti- 
sodal acts, and finally has to be brought to Court. 

In the Juyenile Court the foremost aim is not as in the higher Criminal 
Courts, the protection of sodety ; but the reclamation of the child to the 
.path of right conduct. This can be accomplished only by getting him into 
the right relationship yvith his yyhole social environment; in short, by his 
'odal readjustmenL The first step is to make him recognize that his offence 
Ls an anti-sodal act. No readjustment can be made until the child realizes 
that he is out of adjustment with normal sodal life; and that this is the 
result of his act, or a series of acts. 

Once the child faces his offence squarely, admits it, and recognizes it as 
an anti-sodal act, the first step in his sodal readjustment has been taken. 
But there are many more to follow, depending upon how long the habit 
of anti-sodal behaviour has continued, and what are the causes. The nett is 
the removal of the causes, if that is at all possible. 

Sometimes delinquency can be traced to a physical delect or infirmity, 
which has set up a mental conflict, or an “inferiority comple.\,” which in 
turn results in bad habits of behaviour. If such physical defects can be re- 
moved, the process of readjustment will be much easier. 

A\Tiere mental defidcncy or abnormality occurs, other methods must be 
used. Mentally deficient children placed in competition with normal chil- 
dren feel themsely es misfits or “unfits,” and may dev elop delinquencv as 
a result. They should be placed in a carefullv selected environment, such 
as spcdal dassts, yyhere their spedal aptitudes are discovered and trained. 
By this means, in time thev may take their place in the world at large, and 
adjust themsely es to it. 
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The mentally abnormal child can be treated often successfully in a Men- 
tal Hygiene Clinic or institution, and in time, according to the degree of 
abnormality, may become adjusted to the ordinary environment. 

To come back to the normal child who has become delinquent. If the 
cause is found to be partly bad companionship, every effort is used to have 
him make new and better friends. Sometimes the family is persuaded to 
move to a new neighborhood, where more desirable associates may be found. 

When the causes of bad habits have been removed as far as possible, the 
child’s own will to readjustment and better behaviour must be set to work. 
Placing the child upon probation is the usual procedure. When he knows 
that he must report once a week or once a month to the Probation Officer, 
he is likely to make a greater effort to show a clean sheet of conduct. The 
Probation Officer takes the opportunity of the reporting for an informal 
talk, in which he gives encouragement and help. If the child has a hobby, 
he is encouraged in it; if he has none, he is assisted in finding and develop- 
ing one. 

The Principal of the School, or the child’s teacher, is usually willing to 
help him in forming new and better habits. He may be taken into a club, such 
as Boy Scouts, Church Clubs, etc. ; or some leader in athletics may take him 
into an athletic group. Social workers in the community, or voluntary work- 
ers, may undertake these services; or a friend of the family may lend a hand. 

THE SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT OF THE CHILD TO COM- 
MUNITY LIFE 

BY W. B. MOONEY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, COLORADO EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 

The objective which society desires for each individual is that he shall 
become a self-directed, self-supported member of the community in which 
he lives; that this self-direction shall be along constructive lines and that 
he shall gain his means of living in legitimate and constructive activities. 
In other words, we are seeking to make of the individual a desirable citizen. 

There are many theories advocated as a means to bring about this re- 
sult. In this connection we may direct attention to some of the most promi- 
nent of these theories and practices. First, a!nd perhaps the oldest, is what 
we may term the militaristic theoiy and method which prescribes a routine 
of drills and activities to be repeated until they become automatic; second, 
we have the theorv' and practice of precepts which is based primarily on 
the idea that if a’ person knows what is right he will do what is right; and 
third, we have the more modern theorj' that a combination of the militaristic 
method rvith the precept procedure is best adapted to bring about the results 
we are seeking. 

The militaristic method works well as long as the individual must adjust 
himself to a militarj' community, but when the individual moves from the 
military community to the democratic community, the method too fre- 
quently proves to have been a failure. The reason it fails is due to the fact 
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rnercial pattern companies and manufacturing concerns have taken over 
the ideas and to-day we have much help in clothing the pre-school child. 

A number of organizations are now assisting pre-school parents. The 
Denver Tuberculosis Socien- is putting on a unique educational demon- 
stration. It is interesting to note th.at this program includes the develop- 
ment of the whole child — the physical, the emotional and the social. 

Another organization is the Methodist Episcopal Church South, which 
has for a number of years put on an extensive pre-school parent education 
program. 

Probably one of the most thoroughgoing organizations for the education 
of pre-school parents is the Nurserr- School. Unless there is a parent edu- 
cation program running parallel with the Nurseiy School, the child ma)’ 
be handicapped by being in school. If he is subjected to one type of man- 
agement at home and another at school he is likely to be in a state of con- 
fusion. 

The physical examination of the child offers one of the first opportunities 
for parent education in the Nursery School. It is desirable to have the 
mothers or fathers or both present during the physical examination. This 
not only gives the child a feeling of security but gives the pediatrician an 
opportunity to discuss his findings and make suggestions for further care. 
Frequently surprising things come to light. For example, in our Nursery 
School this summer at the University of Colorado we had a highly selected, 
and from the intelligence tests of the children one would judge, a superior 
group of parents, and yet the physical e.xaminations showed only one child 
out of the fifteen enrolled to have been both vaccinated and to have had 
toxin anti-toxin. One child had been vaccinated and one had had toxin 
anti-toxin. (Since smallpox and diphtheria are not summer diseases we 
bad not required these examinations before the children could enter' the 
Nursery' School.) These findings give the physician an opportunity to 
discuss the matter with the parents, to discover prejudice, if any, and to 
present the desirability of such procedure. Frequently, of course, condi- 
tions are discovered which need immediate attention or need to be periodi- 
cally observed. 

A research program iii a Nursery School offers great possibilities for 
parent educadon. The splendid pieces of research on sleep and anger 
carried on by the Institute of Child Welfare Research at the University 
of Minnesota, in cooperation with hundreds of parents of pre-school chil- 
dren, were no doubt invaluable to the parents who objectively set down the 
times of day the children had their outbursts of anger. To discover that 
temper tantrums were more likely to occur in the hour before dinner and 
the hour before supper should help the parents to remove the cause rather 
than treat the behaviour. This research brought in not only the physical 
conditions, but also the relationship between parents and the child and 
between the child and other members of the family group. Parents should 
not only know about, and take part in, the research and observation studies 
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carried on in the Nurserj' School; they should know the daily program. 
It is desirable, and in some Nurserj- Schools required, that both the father 
and the mother observe a whole day’s procedure at least once a term. By 
this they have an opportunity to see situations handled objectively by trained 
people. 

The Interpretation of the children’s intelligence tests should help parents 
not only to accept the children’s ability but to see their opportunity to help 
guide their emotional development. 

We are beginning to realize how important these pre-school and kinder- 
garten years are with reference to the development of attitudes and preju- 
dices. Some psychiatrists and psychologists tell us that practically all of 
our national, racial, religious and political prejudices are formed before our 
seventh year. If this is true, both parents and teachers of young children 
should realize the great influence not only of what we say, but of our atti- 
tude toward other nations and our relations with them. 

The coming together of Pre-School Parents in groups gives further 
opportunity to study their children. Mj' students this summer made inter- 
esting observations of children who were outstanding by seldom being in 
conflict with other children, and of those who were outstanding by often 
being in conflict with other children. It was discovered that thej- used the 
same methods as adults in settling their sodal problems. One little girl of 
three years, in the first group, was an outstanding diplomat. If she were in 
the sm’ng and another child wanted it she would say “you swing on the 
bars” or “you sit on the rock until I have finished swinging." llTiereupon 
they either obeyed or went away to other play. On the other hand, a girl 
of the same age level struck at every’ child who approached her. After such 
observations adults cannot escape the implications in their own private and 
national lives. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher has pointed out that what we are demanding 
for our children — freedom for creative e.xpression, etc., is what we most 
need for ourselves. To pursue this idea to its logical conclusion is to empha- 
size the unity of life and development and the need of the indefinite ex- 
tension of the principles valid for childhood into the more complex, but 
essentially' similar activities of adult life. Thus, if discipline is good for 
the child it is good for the adult, although the type of discipline changes 
with the development. 

THE SOCIAL ADHJSTMEHT OF THE CHILD IN THE 
COMMUNITY 

NEWELL tv. EDSON, AMERICAN SOCI.AL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 

I find myself perennially astonished that while the home originated and 
still exists as a place for rearing children, its equipment and surroundings 
are so little adapted to them. For proof, examine the height of -window 
sills, door handles, chair seats, and tables with the child’s height in mind. 
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It is evident that vehatcver may be the sociologic theory', the home is to 
all practical purposes an adult abode. 

The same is true of the communit}’. It is essentially fashioned for the 
litdng experiences of adults, primarily, I suppose, because its major activ- 
ities are carried on by adults. Yet nearly half our population is made up 
of boys and girls, all growing with astonishing rapidity to adulthood and 
to an active part in the community life. Now, a communitj' is a litung 
organism, casting off dead tissue and adding new. And as un’th other living 
organisms, if provision for adding new tissue is inadequate, the organism 
suffers. 

Transitions from the small and thoroughly known home to the larger 
and only partly known school and to the great unknown of the communitt’ 
are difficult for most children and arc well-nigh impossible for some, un'ess 
they have the best skills we can give them for these transitions. The aston- 
ishing thing is that so many children succeed. 

Happily, the spirit of adventure enters here. School life, partly, and 
especially communitj’ life, are for children real adventure. From the first 
trip downtown, holding tightly to mother’s hand, experiences in the com- 
munity become adventures to the child. He soon learns the geography of 
his town and can pilot himself about with sureness and skill. But he 
doesn’t learn the people of the communit)’; they keep themselves behind 
barriers of closed home or inapproachable office. So the community quickly 
becomes a puzzling adventure to him. 

It doesn’t take the child long to learn that the community is an adult 
affair, in almost no respect made for children. Hence his adventures in 
the communit)' become sallies into adult situations, with their rather rigid 
adult reasons for doing this and not doing that, which the child knows 
nothing and cares less about but which the adult expects him to know and 
govern himself by. And so, because the child is usually inadequate to meet 
adult situations alone without a feeling of futility, he joins with his gang 
in meeting them. The gang sets codes and standards of its own, easy for 
the child to understand and follow. That the)' ran counter to adult codes 
and standards only adds zest to the adventure. Even here the community 
might meet this difficulty of child adjustment if it were aware of the need 
to do so. But, vrith few exceptions, among them the Highlander Boy move- 
ment in this city of Denver, the community does almost nothing to adjust 
the child to these adult situations successfully. 

There are four adjustments this child must make reasonably well- if he 
is to take his place in an adult community; to his job, to his play, to people, 
to the other sex. Each one of these offers to the child a varied set of com- 
plexities and to the communit)’ a different responsibilit)’. 

In general, to the child trying to adjust to his vocation the communit}’ 
sa)'s through his employer: “This is a hard task, but it is necessar}’ to adult 
achievement. You must make good on an adult basis or get out.” Here 
is an abrupt step for the child, as the many failures to make it indicate. 
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How commonly the communitj' neglects to realize that for any child it is 
no easy transition from simple or no tasks in a sheltered home to difficult 
tasks measured by adult standards of making good in an unsheltered com- 
munity, and that this child is now separated, often abruptly, from conditions 
and surroundings that he has grown up -with and likes, to an unlikable 
environment far removed from all things childish. It is true there is an 
occasional employer who makes of the business nook of the child a new 
dorvntown home, a substantial step further for the child into the communit}' 
unknown. But most employers regard labor as a product rather than as 
the effort of persons. Work figures easily in dollars and cents, but it de- 
mands time and skill to make a cost-accounting of personalit)'. IVhat we 
rather indignantly but ineffectively call exploitation in child labor is merely 
the success of an employer in purchasing this commodity as cheaply as 
the ignorance and defencelessness of the child will permit and regarding it 
as good business. 

If the community through its schools had made the labor of the child less 
unskilled, hence of a certain value, and through its statutes and customs 
had demanded that children be regarded by employers as the precious 
material of tomorrow’s citizenn,' rather than as cheap machines to be used 
and discarded, the transition to the child’s life vocation would not be so 
difficult. Where the various steps of the transition are not too great: as 
for e.vample, a practical understanding of jobs, and of the child’s place in 
them, some sh'll and pride in handling one job thoroughly, placement 
where the child can do the job well, guardianship to see that the child is 
not e.vploited until his skills command adequate recognition and pay, 
where, I say, these transition steps are not too great, the average child can 
take them u-ithout likelihood of failure, as e,\'perience proves. But this 
adjustment of the child to his vocation can certainly not be left to the child 
alone. Nor can the average home help the child meet the situation. A large 
measure of help, much larger than is given at present, will have to come 
from the school with its possibilities of vocational information, job skills, 
placement senu’ce, and personal follow-up. And the communitj’' will have 
to see these children as important members of itself, to be protected, to be 
encouraged, to grow in effectiveness and responsibility, to develop into 
adequate citizens, whatever or wherever their vocations. Only by some 
such help as this can children hope to adjust to their life work. 

Equally important is the child’s adjustment to his recreation. Here he' 
faces increased leisure hours and increasing school emphasis on the values 
of health and play but commonly without adequate play skills or space or 
equipment or supervnsion. The child is a play-loring creature and under 
natural conditions he rarely outgrows his hungers for recreation. But 
liere, too, he must adjust to an adult communitj-. Recreation as the wise 
use of leisure is still a theorj- of educators rather than a communitj' re- 
sponsibility for children. Nor will it be a communitj' responsibility so 
long as thousands of children own no books, and 43% of our population 
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lives in communities ivitViout public WbtaTics', so loop, as atWcUcs act an 
advertisement to make intellectual attainments palatable and skills irt 
music, art, drama, and dancing as means of self-expression arc regarded as 
frills ; so long as play spaces are pitifully inadequate and are closed avhen 
children have leisure time; so long as commercial amusements, avith no 
motive except to make money, arc allowed to take advantage of what Jane 
Addams calls “the insatiable desire to play” and offer tinsel lures to children 
to tr>' to enjoy adult amusements on cheap and shoddy levels. 

The recreation situation is further complicated for youth by the addi- 
tion of another factor, a rapidly developing interest in the other sex and 
a natural desire to play with them. Since, however, youth has had no es- 
pecial training for bo.v-girl recreation, — at recreation centers it is so much 


easier to handle boy groups and girl groups separately — and since commonly 
there is no especial provision in the communitr' for boy-girl play, youth 
turn to such adult forms of recreation as appeal to their hunger for activity. 
Chief among these is dancing, an age-old form of group expression not 
yet free from the recent religious ban, hence not wholly approved by the 
community. But dancing does not have such strong appeals to adults, and 
adult e-vperiences with dances have sometimes resulted in sKua! immoralitj', 
hence the adult community often frowns on dancing for youth. So youth 
turn to other adult recreations, the movies, the auto, the use of parks. But 
since these are on an adult basis, their appeal to the spirit of adventure is 
soon over for youth. As one lad put it, “What good are city parks with 
nothing to do in them but mess around the way adults do?” Naturally 
vouth drift into the one form of boy-girl recreation left, petting, and rather 
fiercely claim this as their special prerogative. 

It is wident that in this matter of recreation children and youth need 
much help m adjusting to a non-plajang adult community. Probably if 
adjustmente can be made wsely during this generation, our children rvill 
see to It that communities are changed to groups of people who are nlav- 
mmded and play-skilled and who incorporate the wise use of leisure 
into their statutes as Well as into their thinking. Me.inwhi!e, unless rccrea- 
Uon IS to become a threat instead of an asset, the community muTbecZe 

to find and meet people hni r adjustments to people. How 

ments to them to exfJi'antr ’A ^ 'mtb them, to contribute achieve- 

fore Still regarded as social assets to be picked up in the 
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course of years but not as vitally necessarj" to the child’s grorvth and the 
community’s existence. Homes here and there sense the need and train 
their children in social skills, and these few lucky' children forge ahead rap- 
idly. Schools don’t yet regard those skills as necessary or teachable. Yet 
this child must adjust himself to an adult community where getting along 
iHth people is so taken for granted that those who can’t and don’t are shut 
off from sodety by prison or institution sentence. 

And the child can get little help from the average adult, for the latter 
is commonly not qualified to deal with the child. Hence the child is in- 
dined to make as few adult contacts as possible and to regard these as a 
part of the hard luck of lidng. 

^^^lat the child needs here is a practical understanding of the needs and 
values of getting along with people and a wide range of practical experi- 
ence in doing so. I believe the school can manage this task better than 
either home or community. The school can familiarize him with the 
techniques of meeting people and of finding their interests and contribu- 
tions to the sodal group and with the essentials of the codes of the various 
groups he will most likely contact, and because it deals -with large groups 
can provide a wide range of group experiences in which the indiddual 
child will take an active part. The school, too, can bring to groups of 
children the few skilled adults who can interpret to children the people of 
that community, their achievements, their needs and their common pur- 
poses. In this immensely important task the school should have the live 
interest and the solid backing of the home and the community. 

Probably the most difficult of all the child’s adjustments is that to the 
other sex. No longer can the community say in effect that this adjustment 
is unimportant and will regulate itself. There is too much evidence to the 
contrary. Probably no adjustment the child makes means more to his 
personal happiness and to his contribution to the communitt’. For out of 
his experiences with the other sex, wholesome or crude, grow the attitudes 
and standards that carry over into his home partnership, which is for most 
indiHduals their longest, most satisfj'ing, and most difficult human relation- 
ship, and the one which most influences their conduct and character. And 
this adjustment, or rather whole series of adjustments, must be made in the 
face of a community which commonly regards sex contacts as strictly con- 
fined to adults, which today is losing much of its sure sex philosophy, and 
which has the attitude that the less one says to children about these im- 
portant relationships the better mates they wall be some dat'. So when 
the child says in effect to the community', “^^^lat is the significance of these 
relationships and what can I do to prepare myself for them in the light of 
your best ex-perience ?” the communin' shrugs its shoulders and says, “Sorn.', 
but sex is the one thing I can’t talk to j'ou about. I’m afraid of it. You’ll 
have to pick up your ideals as best you can.” But not so the moHes and 
the newspaper and the drama and the novel, which openly interpret sex 
conduct according to the latest thrill and theort' or startling example, — for 
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Foreword 


I T siAV be onh’ a dream to anticipate promoting the health of all children 
of the world through the coordination of the activities of those respon- 
sible for- the education of the child. However, the interest displayed 
by educational and health leaders in all parts of the world warrants the 
belief that the Health Section of the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations furnishes a medium of exchanging knowledge and experience 
which is of real value. 

Over a period of nine years, at great personal e.vpense of time and money, 
individuals have traveled across continents and over seas to gather biennially 
for the discussion of their common problems concerned with the health 
of children in the schools of many lands. Each of these meetings has been 
of a somewhat different nature according to the type of problems the various 
representatives have brought from their countries. 

The five volumes of proceedings, from 1923 to 1931, evidence a distinct 
advance in material presented, also a greater interest on the part of all who 
are concerned tvith school health programs; and the report of the Chair- 
man and Secretary in this volume point out certain educational trends 
involving old and new problems requiring solution. 

The Work of the Health Section 
Dr. Clair E. Turner 

The Chairman, and the Health Section, extend most cordial greetings 
to all of you — especially to those here for the first time — ^who, as Section 
members, have come to join in the professional labor of improving the 
health of children through the schools of the world. 

Since the Geneva meeting, many sendees have been rendered through 
the Secretar 5 ''s office of the Health Section to health educators and school 
health authorities throughout the world. For these, and for the arrange- 
ment of the program of the next few days, the Section is immeasurably in- 
debted to Miss Sally Lucas Jean, its Secretarj' from the beginning. 

More countries were represented at our meeting in Geneva than at 
any previous conference. And specific problems were discussed by these 
representatives of many nations. At that time you established a Continuing 
Committee rvith a representative from each of the follon-ing countries: 
Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Bulgaria, Canada, Chili, Czechoslovakia, Es- 
thonia, France, German}-, Hungaty-, India, Japan, Latvia, Poland, Scotland, 
Switzerland, United States of America, United States of the So\’iet Re- 
public, The important individuals upon this Continuing Committee have 
provided points of contact between the countries mentioned. 

Since the Geneva meeting, Australia, Ceylon and China have been added 
to the list of countries represented on the Continuing Committee. Through 
the continueil cooperarion of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
and the American Child Health Association, it has been possible to print 
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the report of the Geneva meeting. An American Advisorj' Committee has 
been appointed consisting of: Dr. Lee K. Frankel,* Dr. E. V. McCollum, 
Mrs. Frederick Peterson, Mrs. A. B. Sharpe, Mr. R- Douglas Stuart, Mrs. 
Frank A. Vanderlip, Dr. M'illiam H. Welch, IMiss Chari O. Williams. 
These nationally and internationally knotvn people have given freely of 
their time in adti-ing your Section officers concerning extension of the 
usefulness of the Section, and the development of plans for securing a 
mitablc budget. Mrs. Sharpe has contributed most generously, not only 
financialh, but aUo in giving her own valuable service for many weeks 
to the work of the Section. Had it not been for her assistance, it -wou’d 
hate been a!ma>t impossible to arrange the present meetings. Miss Jean -will 
tell tuu something of the activity of the Secretary’s office during the last 
fev. months, in developing important contacts in our field of worL 

.As regards uork for the future it seems to me that the development of 
ojr program lies along three lines: 

I The puhliccthn of the papers and recommendations from the present 
ronference has an important contribution to make to child health in preserv- 
ing for us the substance of our deliberations, in providing a review of the 
proceedings for a latgcr reading audience, and in presenting recommenda- 
tion^ of this international body in such form as to support and stimu’ate 
improtements in school health procedure. 

II. The organization and development of meetings in connection with 
the se^s^ons of the ^Vorld Federation of Education Associations will con- 
tinue to be an important function. These meetings bring together leaders 
from many lands for the discussion of fundamental problems. The proposed 
meeting in Hawaii next summer should be both interesting and important 
in bringing together the many countries of the .Americas xrith the coun- 
tries of the Orient. 

III. The dex elopment of an organization for international service in the 
fic'd of school health and health education is the third and most important 
function. There is no doubt concerning the importance of the contribution 
of the public school to child health. There is a real need for an inter- 
national agcnct uhich trill bring together the workers in this field from 
every ctnintrt in the ttorld. xthh the inevitable stimulation and dctclop- 
ment tthich will result 'herefrom. So long as there Ls a World Federation 
of Education Association', its Health Section Is the natural agenq- to rep- 
rr-ent the profesrionA groups of the world which arc contributing to the 
braltli of school children. Fite siep^ need to be taken in the development 
of mir section to render the service which is demanded: 

1. Our organization itself must be further det eloped. Instead of an 
inditiJu.al rcprocntlng each country as part of a Continuing Committee, 
nr must Jet clop a group of individuals, or establish contact vrith one or 
more otgani zation- in each nation. AVc should begin bt establishing dose 

T-lr 
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relationships with the health section of each societ}’ or ministry which is 
a member of the World Federation of Education Associations. Our con- 
tacts with governmental agencies should be such as unll provide the best 
form of cooperation between our professional and non-governmental or- 
ganization and the central government in question. We should establish 
contact, wherever possible, with each national socieU* of professional workers 
in school health. In addition to the health section of the various teachers’ 
associations, many countries have associations of physical educators, of 
school physicians, of school nurses, school health sections in societies of 
nutritionists, and perhaps in national dental societies. Usually spedalized 
professional activities progress much more rapidly when the members of 
the profession are organized into an association for the promotion of the 
quality of service. The quality’ of school health work will depend both 
upon the quality of the respective seir-ices, and also upon the mutual under- 
standing arhong those offering these services. 

One of the most important elements of the school health program, 
health education, has yet very little professional organization. So far as 
the speaker knows, there is only one Health Education Association in the 
United States and this serves a limited geographical region. It is possible 
that the time for the organization of a National Health Education Asso- 
ciation in this country is at hand. It may be that this Section should be 
concerned with its development and with the stimulation and development 
of logical professional associations in health education and in other phases 
of school health in the countries here represented. In any case, it is the 
obvious obligation of such an international organization to establish con- 
tact between all of these agencies. 

2. The establishment of important definite relationships nuth other inter- 
national organizations should also be undertaken. 

One such group is the International Junior Red Cross, in many countries 
of the world a most significant agency for the promotion of health edu- 
cation. The Director of the Junior Red Cross, League of Red Cross So- 
cieties, M. Milsom, is our Vice-Chairman. Our Section may be of some 
assistance in developing appreciation for the ser\-ices of the Red Cross 
among the educators of the world. The Junior Red Cross has an interest 
in the activities of the various health education groups represented in this 
Section. It is quite possible that a closer relationship between the two 
groups might be developed to mutual advantage. 

The second international organization which we should establish as close 
a relationship as possible is the League of Nations. We could undoubtedly 
be of assistance in bringing the work of the League to the attention of our 
professional groups, thereby producing interest in and support for its 
school health actirities. As an international association of professional 
people we might be able to be of sert’ice to the League in various ways. It 
would be a service to the members of our own group to make sure that 
they are informed concerning the activities of the League. 
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3. The exchange of information concerning the school health activntiw 
between the various countries of the world should be provided by this 
Section. To do this a regular bulletin will be necessary' which will carr)' 
to members and member-societies the story of health activities within the 
Section, within the constituent associations and by the professional people 
who make up our membership. This bulletin may be supplemented by the 
use of other and cstabhshed magazines which will be glad to cany sig- 
nificant items concerning school health progress in different parts of the 
world. But more important than either of these is the development of 
correspondence between members of the Section and the central office. We 
need to make it possible for the Secretary’s office to keep in touch with 
key people throughout the world, to supply these individuals with informa- 
tion which may be collected, and to put them in touch with the professional 
people in other countries who have the answers to their particular problems. 

4. The stimulation of research, an important function which would 
grow out of the work of such an international agcnc}', will inevitably result 
when students and administrators in one country" are put in touch with 
similar individuals in other countries who arc working upon similar prob- 
lems. Reports upon spedal studies and specific pieces of source material 
from all over the world should be made available through this Section at 
the meeting of professional groups in each country. 

5. Travel assistance to school health workers who are visiting other 
countries is already being rendered to some extent. This is a roost useful 
type of service and we trill do well to so organize our membership and so 
develop the fraternal spirit within our profession that we can make it 
possible for any worthy individual of any countiy to see the right people 
and the important activities in any other countr)- which he or she may be 
visiting. 

Such a program as has been proposed obviously necessitates a secretarial 
bureau with a limited but capable staff. It is doubtful if any better use 
could be found for the money which would be required for such science. 
The stimulation from the contacts betsveen these earnest workers in various 
parts of the world would develop activities contributing to the health and 
happiness of millions of children. The function of this Section would 
be merely that of providing the machinery by which these peoples in various 
lands can work together. Indeed, the international friendship growing out 
of such cooperative efforts in the interest of the world's children is of no 
mean value. 

These continuing activities to my mind constitute the vital actirities of 
the Section. M'c have developed to the point where our service must either 
be greatly expanded or it trill decline in importance. We must find a way 
to sKurc a budget for the organization of such actirities. 

Not \nshing to minimize the importance of an interesting series of ad- 
dTc.«(s. your Chairm-an would like to urge upon you the importance of a 
thoughtful consideration of the problems and the future of the Section, 
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During this meeting we must plan largely through committees for im- 
portant activities to be carried out before we come together again. Let us 
use the daj's ahead of us to the best advantage in the interest of the health 
of children. 

M. GEORGES MILSOM, VICE-CHAIRMAN, HEALTH SECTION, WORLD FEDERA- 
TION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS; DIRECTOR, JUNIOR RED CROSS, 

LEAGUE OF RED CROSS SOCIETIES, PARIS, FRANCE 

As Vice-Chairman, and as a Frenchman, may I express my satisfaction at 
finding myself at the meeting of the Health Section of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations in the United States, a great countrj', which 
has taught us much in matters of health and well-being, and towards 
which we turn to refresh our minds with new ideas and the vision of their 
realization. 

I am charged by teachers and hygienists whom I have met since our 
Conference in Geneva, and who have not been able to come to Denver, to 
tell Professor Turner that the work of that Conference over which he 
presided in 1929, was not only interesting to those who attended it, but 
valuable for carrring out the ideas of the Health Section of the World 
Federation. 

Very often resolutions which are voted in congresses remain dead let- 
ters. The resolutions of the Health Section have verj^ often been a point of 
departure for fruitful action. An example touching closely the health of the 
child — a subject in the highest degree interesting to me — which Professor 
Turner presented to the Health Section is to be found in a resolution adopted 
unanimously, dealing with the important question of overwork at school : 

This concise and objective statement of a great problem made an impres- 
sion on hygienists and professors, and influenced considerably the decisions 
made on the question of overwork at school and the health of the child by 
the International Bureau of Secondary' Teachers in its annual conference in 
1930. We see thus that the Health Section plays an important part in the 
development of ideas conducive to improved health, and I hope that this 
beneficial influence will be more and more felt, and that our work at Denver 
will mark an important step in the progress of the World Federation of 
Education Associations in the domain of health. 

MISS SALLY LUCAS JEAN, SECRETARY, HEALTH SECTION, WORLD FEDERA- 
TION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS, NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 

Active contact with leaders concerned rvith school health programs has 
been maintained during the interval since the last biennial meeting, through 
letters and personal conferences. Also, information pertaining to many 
phases of school health has been exchanged. 

The printed report of the meeting held in Geneva in 1929 has had -wide 
distribution, 1074 copies having been sent to health and educational authori- 
ties in many countries. Of thb number, 588 reports were purchased and 
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486 complimentarj' copies were presented. This itTis made possible througli 
the cooperation of the Aletropolitan Life Insurance Company in giving 
$ 1 , 000 . 00 , and the American Child Health Association which assumed the 
responsibilitj' of the production and distribution of the volume. 

The tendency seems to be to adopt so-called successful programs without 
a sufficiently critical analysis of their value and suitability. Where methods 
of teaching health are given attention, the tendenej' is apparently to adopt 
specific devices and methods as they have been developed by leaders who may 
have been working with children of a different background and psychology. 
It is noticeable also that certain facts arc selected for emphasis, regardless 
of their relative value or the practicabilitj' of appyling them in the daily 
life of the child. 

Problems presented include those regarding content and method courses 
in professional schools for teachers, and ways and means of promoting and 
protecting the teacher’s own health; how the administrator can make the 
most of his opportunity in the development of an integrated health program, 
and how a closer relationship between home and school can be secured for 
the purpose of developing satisfactory health practices suited to the needs 
of each individual child. 

Little effort is being made to develop an attitude toward health and health 
knowledge which will insure the realization that there is a body of scien- 
tific knowledge upon which health practices are based. This seems to be a 
short-sighted policy when we face the fact that new discoveries may make 
all or much that is taught today of little value within the next few years. 
This does not lead to the inference that nothing should be taught until 
the last word has been said. The knowledge that this habit or that, this 
health practice or that, may be discarded at some time because of newer dis- 
coveries does not warrant lessening our endeavors to establish health habits 
or encourage their practice, but rather furnishes the element needed to im- 
press upon children the importance of developing scientific-mindedness. 
When the educated people of any nation realize that all health practices, all 
hygienic living, are based on scientific principles which have been laboriously 
evolved in the laboratories of the world, then and then only, can we expect 
a large portion of the people of that countrj’ to make use fully of available 
health knowledge. 

There is rather general acceptance of tlie followng theories : 

That the teacher is an important factor in the school health program ; 
that children can be instructed in health practices before they are old enough 
to understand the underlying reasons; that the reasons for such practices 
should be offered as soon as children are old enough to comprehend even 
the simplest explanation, that the subject should be approached from the 
positive point of view; that health teaching is only one of the factors in 
a school health program and is of little value unless other phases are also 
developed and coordinated; that the child, rather than the subject, should 
be the center of the program and the individual child’s needs studied and 
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met as far as circumstances permit ; that even though all phases of a satis- 
factorj' school health program cannot be made available, such parts as are 
possible should be developed with the cooperation of all who come into con- 
tact in'th the child; that the other desirable parts of the program will be 
added as practicable. 

This Health Section of the World Federation of Education Associations 
furnishes, I am convinced, an opportunity' for the promotion of the health of 
children, and thus, through the schools of the world, the health of all 
people. Its future value, however, depends upon our ability to exchange in- 
formation frequently through some such medium as a bulletin, through the 
acceptance of certain responsibilities by the membership of the Section, and 
by adding to our numbers the individuals in each country who should 
logically be a part of this body. Such a group, thoroughly representative 
of both the fields of health and of education, including not only' administra- 
tors and teachers but specialists — i. c-, doctors, nurses, home economists, and 
physical educators — definitely accepting their part in the whole program with 
the objectives clearly stated and publicized, wll not only promote the health 
of children throughout the world, but will strengthen international ties, 
bringing closer the day of peace on earth, good \vill to all men. 

Papers Presented at Meetings of the Section 

Australia: Miss R. W. Stevens: Miss Beatrice M. Gerahty 
Belgium: M. Edmond Dronsart 
Canada: Mrs. Harold W. Riley 
China: Dr, C. C. Ch'en 

Czechoslovakia: Dr. Martin Smirak; Dr. Joseph Vesely 
England: Col. C. J. Bond, C.M.G., F.R.G.S., F.L.S. ; Mrs. Roddice 
Constable 

France: Mme. Yvonne Liard ; M. Georges Milson 
Finland: Eric Mandelin, M.A., B.C.L. 

Germany: Rektor Friedrich Lorentz, M.D. 

India: Miss Helma J. Femstrom; L. N. Sahu, M.A. 

Italy: Signor Pietro Gerbore 
Japan: Morio Yasuda, M.D., Ph.D. 

Poland: Dr. Stanislas Kopezinski 
Sweden: Dr. Gillis H. Berlitz 


United States^ Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, Philippine Islands 


Mr. Alfred O. Anderson 
Miss Mary' I. Barber 
Miss Anne Dickie Boyd 
Mrs. Hugh Bradford 
Miss IMaud A, Brown 
C. C. Dauer, M.D. 


Dr. J. RosshTO Earp 
Miss Bess Exton 
Miss Edna H. Gerken 
Eugene A. Gilmore, Ph.D. 
Dr. Willard N. Greim 
Miss Ethel A. Grosscup 
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Miss Florence Hale 
Miss E. Feme Harris 
Mrs. Lulu A. Heron, R.N. 
Dr. Harvey J. Howard 
Dr. Anita D. Eaton 
Miss Gertrude Lingham 
Mr. Oren E. Long 
Miss Rosamond Losh 
Miss Elizabeth McFadden 
J. Rodriguez Pastor, M.D, 
Miss Ethel Perrin 
Miss Phyllis Radford 


Miss Elma Rood 

Dr. Ada E. Schweitzer 
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Mr. Waj’man J. Williams 
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Program of the Health Section and Plans for Continuing Section 

Activities 

The folloiving brief statement summarizes the important activities of the 
Section ; 

Its objective is to pool the experience of the school health workers of the 
world through : 

The gathering, by means of research, and surveys, or from the experi- 
ence o a ministrative agencies, of facts concerning school health problems 
and procedures in the various countries of the world. 

. ® c^on proi^es a medium of contact and determines specific topics 

7 needs in relation to radal and climatic conditions. 

i he health examination of school children, 
d. Play actiMties in relation to health. 

4. Health training for teachers. 

ines of the programs in connection with biennial meet- 

SleL consideration and joint discussion of these 

sional'sIhtrheaTh"'"'^^ administrators and profes- 

throuEh correZnJ countries. This is accomplished 

of opportunities f . conferences, introductions and arranging 

foreign countries.”"^ ^ ° ervations by professional workers while visiting 

out the world^^Th^''^ ■'widely used by professional workers through- 

from tht'hl^lTT- "V”.”"' composed of represenmives 

trom the health sections of educational associations, national professional 
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groups in the field of school health ; and governmental agencies dealing \\'ith 
the health of the school child. 

Such committees facilitate the national studies on specific health topics. 
While these studies are undertaken primarily by organizations which are 
members of the Federation, e.\perience has shoum that all of the agencies 
mentioned above have a contribution to make. Such national committees 
proiide opportunities for mutual understanding between the different pro- 
fessional groups concerned. 

At the meeting of the Section in Denver, offers of cooperation and assist- 
ance were made by various delegates, speaking tentatively, but without 
official authoritj-, for different organizations in their countries. 

These organizations and local groups mentioned included groups in 
Havraii, China, Japan and the Philippines. In Canada, the Canadian Coun- 
cil on Child and Family Welfare was mentioned. In the United States, 
the groups mentioned included the American Association of School Physi- 
cians, the American Council of Women, the American Phracal Edu- 
cation Association, the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, the Ameri- 
can Assodation of University Women. 

A representative of the National Safety Council suggested the possibility 
of this group undertaking an international survey of safety education. This 
offer was enthusiastically received. 

The suggestion of the nominating committee, that the Chairman be em- 
powered to appoint a second Vice-Chairman from the countrj' in which the 
next meeting is held, was unanimously adopted. Mr. Oren E. Long, 
Deputj’ Superintendent of Public Instruction, Territory of Hawaii, was 
appointed by the Chairman to sen’c as a Vice-Chairman in connection un'th 
the Regional Meeting in Hawaii, July 25th-30th, 1932. 

It was voted that the American Addsory Committee be continued. 

The Section expressed its endorsement of the program of the Interna- 
tional Junior Red Cross. 

It was voted by the Section that the Officers continue contact with the 
Home and School Department, and that the assistance of other members of 
that Department be asked in such cooperative plans as may seem practicable. 

The Section voted unanimously to express its appreciation of the oppor- 
tunity the World Federation of Education Associations has afforded the 
Health Section in the promotion of the health of school children. 

Special Acknowledgments 

The Section e.\-pressed by a vote of appreciation its indebtedness to Dr. 
A. L. Beaghler for his efforts in mab'ng such eminently satisfactoiv" local 
arrangements for the meetings, to the Officers for their efforts in making 
this and previous Section meetings successful, and to Mrs. A. B. Sharpe, 
who, as a member of the American Advisory Committee, though unable to 
be present, furnished distinct assistance to the Section. 
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Appreciation in the form of a vote was also expressed by the Section, 
acknowledging the cooperative assistance extended the Section by the Board 
of Directors of the World Federation of Education Associations. 

The Health Section Report 

The record of the Health Section meetings with condensed papers has 
been published in a separate volume. Single copies arc furnished without 
cost to members of the World Federation of Education Associations regis- 
tering attendance in the Section meetings at Denver. Additional copies may 
be purchased at one dollar each, through the office of the Section Secretary. 



Fr^dsco, Cdiionua- 
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Those ■\vho have followed close!)’ the Educational and Industrial confer- 
ences (now almost too numerous to mention) must have been impressed, 
especially during the past lew years, with the change of attitude which has 
come over the leaders of thought in these respective spheres of work. 

It is but a few years ago that Educationalists and Industrialists were 
poles apart. ^Vhen they saw each other coming, they passed with disdain 
on the other side, and the great gulf benveen them appeared almost too 
wide to be bridged. There was nothing in common between them ; indeed, 
they regarded each other as natural enemies, and as you know, many 
were the battles fought between the workshops and the schools for the 
possession of the child. 

A Remarkable Fact 

Now see what is happening. They are actually calling to each other, and 
very loudly, too, as to what is to be done with our children. This is the 
direct outcome of the economic pressure which trade and industr)’ have been 
compelled to face, and face vet)’ seriously, in the difBcult conditions of recent 
times. 

They are really anxious, and deadly in earnest, in their endeavours to 
secure first-rate efficiency in all the ramifications and manifold operations 
of business life, and quite naturally, they look in the direction, among others, 
of obtaining the best human material that the nations can produce, through 
the schools, from which to recruit the staff of workers they employ. 

In his book — M)’ Life and Work, by Henrt’ Ford — he says: “I read 
everything I could find, but the greatest knowledge came from work.” 

The objective is, therefore, one upon which both Education and Indus- 
ti)’ can combine to achieve, subject to this reseiA’ation : that tvhile Educa- 
tionists keep this requirement in mind, they have also to remember that they 
are preparing children — for life as a whole — and not merely for the liveli- 
hoods upon which they may some day embark. 

One’s vocation is, of course, an important part of life, but it is not the 
whole of it, and, as educationists, we have to train boys and girls for the 
right use of leisure, and for the functions of good citizenship. 
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The Importance of Educational Handicrafts in the 
Building of Character 

principal RAYMOND R. BUTLER, THE TECHNICAL COLLEGE, ASTON, 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 

T he ideals behind the introduction of educational crafts into academic 
curricula have their foundations in the inner hearts of men. 

The desire to find and to create and to unite beauty and utilitj’ is 
in reality the didne creative spark flaming up in man ; and no systems of 
bread-and-butter teaching or elaborate schemes of vocational training and 
guidance, can ever be adequate tvhich do not recognize that fundamentally 
this instinctive inherited need of self-e.xpression is the driving power m 
men’s minds. 

School life is slowly losing its bookishness. Gradually the ideals of the 
craftsman arc becoming the ideals of the teacher, and through the teacher 
are entering the hearts of those who will be the men and women of the new 
generation. 

That generation will have more leisure than our own. God forbid that 
it should have to pass through an ordeal of blood and fire such as, through 
our folly, we have faced. Yet we must recognize that the lives of many of 
that generation will be spent as accessories to a machine — as machine 
minders. 

How is it possible for such men and women to find their fullest self- 
expression unless while yet at school the craftsmanship ideal was implanted 
in them — not as a means of earning a living, but as a star by which to direct 
their lives? 

Of what value will be the discoveries and devices of Science, if “wealth 
accumulates while men decay?” Even comfort is not necessarily civiliza- 
tion. IVhen Science has placed her latest powers in our hands, we shall still 
need a creed by which men may live. 

The idea of cheapness by mass production methods must be leavened 
with a fresh and burning belief in the ideals of craftsmanship. We need 
faith in ourselves as craftsmen. We arc faced with the danger that in re- 
dudng the costs of clothes, food, national humanitarian services and educa- 
tion we arc m.iking our whole civilization, and our men and women, pro- 
portionately dicap! True national wealth is si'nonymous tvith a high level 
of the life of the people and this in its turn is dependent on the freedom pos- 
^sed by each individual to express unhindered the potential greatness which 
is in him. 

It is because Handicraft work in our schools develops those ideas of re- 
finement. good taste, love of beauty, and a high appreciation of the best in 
Craftsmanship and Art (on which ultimately our human societv depends) 
that it is slowly taking its true place as an integral part of school training. 
\\ c need to open our eyes to the world in which we live — to its existing 
ug incss and to its possible beauty. Through the medium of educational 
Iiandicrafts we of this generation may be able to show to our children a 
way of life finer than that along which sve have laboured. 



JFHAT IS PRACTICAL EDUCATION 


WltilAM J. DREW 

In England and in some other countries the terms Practical Education 
and Educational Crafts are used sj-nonymously. The corresponding desig- 
nations in America are Industrial Education, or as at present Vocational 
Education. 

Practical Education has been described as training for the intelligent and 
successful use of the ‘co-ordinated activit}' of the brain and the sense organs,’ 
and, again, as the 'playing off of the manual against the intellectual by 
means of head, hand, and heart.’ Such definitions bring out clearly the 
great educational value involved, and are highly approved by people who 
have had long experience in training the youth of high school age. 

Two aspects of the problem seem to me worthy of presentation, namely 
those of the day school and of the evening school courses of instruction. 

Generally, in the American public school system and in many private 
schools, the day school pupils whose leanings are towards the practical 
things and processes of life, are offered the following core of subjects, from 
which they may choose, under guidance of the school counselors, the sub- 
jects most appropriate to the need of the indmdual : 

Practical Course 

English, mathematics, science, historj’, art and design, mechanical draw- 
ing, and shop work. Craft work includes definite manual training instruc- 
tion in woodwork, pattern making, furniture design and making, machine 
shop, electrical shop, automobile and printing shop processes, and home- 
making courses for girls ; the building trades, such as carpentrt', plumbing, 
sheet metal work, brick and stone masonrj"; also art metal and jewelry 
work for bo 5 's and girls. 

The shop project method is largely in vogue today. This is an outcome 
of the splendid Slojd system which was brought over to this country many 
years ago from Sweden, by enthusiastic and progressive American teachers 
who travelled to Europe for purposes of study and observation of European 
methods. They sisited Sweden, Russia, and many other countries from 1876 
to 1906. By this international interchange much good was accomplished, 
both educationally and along the lines of international amity and mutual 
understanding. 

The result was the introduction and adoption of this method in America 
thru the agenct’ of certain leading high schools of early days, and thru 
others of the same tj^pe which developed thruout the country. 

According to this method all work leads to completed jobs or projects as 
distinguished from the more theoretical shop training courses which are 
based merely on practice work and which do not lead to, nor produce 
finished products. 
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Some of the more notable American high schools which were pioneers in 
this field of practical education or manual training as concerned with me- 
chanical and industrial arts, are : 

(a) The St. Louis Manual Training High School founded in 1880 

(St. Louis, Missouri). 

Endowed Manual Training High Schools in San Francisco, 

Calif. 

(b) The Cogswell Polytechnic School (for boys and girls) founded 

in 1887, established 1888. 

(c) The California School of Mechanical Arts (for boys and girls) 

founded in 1875, established 1895. 

(d) The Wilmerding School of Industrial Arts (boys only) founded 

in 1894, established 1900. 

(e) The Lux School (girls only), a school of Household Arts and 

Home Making founded in 1894, established 1913. 
c, d, & e, are now combined and arc conducted as one institution known 
as the Lick Wilmerding Lux School. 

This school has recently been raised to the rank of a Junior College, 
having discontinued the first two years of high school instruction, (9th & 
10th), and added the first two years of college (13th & 14th), in this way 
embracing the 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th grades. The pioneer and present 
principal of this group of schools (c, d, & e), appointed in 1895, is Mr. 
Geo. A. Merrill of San Francisco. 

(f) The Tuskegee Institute, a Negro School in Tuskegee, Alabama. 

Established by Booker Washington, its first president, in 1881. 

The Commercial Course 
(Vocational in its application) 

This course includes the keeping of simple household accounts, book- 
keeping, typewriting, shorthand, the -operation of bookkeeping machines, 
the comptometer, and other calculating machines, as well as a good work- 
ing knowledge of commercial law and business practice. 

What manner of man or woman have we chosen or shall we choose to 
administer all these highly important, and highly specialized subjects which 
form the ground work of Practical Education. Surely it is a grievous mis- 
take to assign to such work a teacher whose training has not been adequately 
molded along the lines which he is to teach. 1 fear that there are too many 
impractical teachers in these departments. I should say that any teacher who 
has not actually earned his own living at his trade or profession for a period 
of five years, is not qualified to even begin to teach his subject to the young 
and eager pupils, who are thirsting for knowledge and the acquirement of 
craft and skill. (This refers, of course, to the practical or vocational sub- 
jects.) 

Consider, for example, the vital subjects of art and mechanical drawing. 
To show how important they are and how essential for the teacher are 
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proper previous training and experience, tve have only to realize that for 
every machine, every building, or bridge, or ship, or engineering structure, 
great or small, tve must have dimensioned drawings and specifications, and 
these drawings must be laid out in accordance with the principles of art and 
of design, which make them particularly suitable for the purposes intended, 
and particularly pleasing to the eye. 

Another consideration is: Where shall the teacher of practical subjects 
receive his training previous to his experience period? One of the best 
methods, in the judgment of the speaker is that which is used in California, 
and doubtless in other states. There our first aim is to secure a man who at 
the time is successfully serving as a mechanic or artisan, and who in our 
judgment measures up to adequate personal qualities, proper mechanical 
skill, and who at least is a high school graduate. This candidate then applies 
to the state office of education for a teaching credential. Depending upon 
the amount of schooling he has had, he is given a more or less extended 
course of study to pursue in the Teacher Training Department of the 
Universit}' of California, and may be granted a temporary credential, but 
he must complete the work thus prescribed before such credential is made 
permanent. 

How do these considerations apply, or how can they be appb’ed, in the 
work of the World Federation of Education Associations? An interchange 
of high school teachers would be most effective in bringing men and women 
of the various nations into close harmony, into thinking in like terms and to 
profoundly studying each other’s systems and methods. There is no better 
way to acquire an understanding and the good vrill of a people, than to 
speak to them in their own language. Here is a task for the language depart- 
ments of the schools of the nations. The more of exchange teacherships there 
are the greater rvill be the effect on the masses of the people. 

There are many rich channels of approach to our theme of good will and 
good understanding between nations, namely the actual universal use of the 
metric system ; (b) the Boy Scouts Organizations of the World ; (c) Radio 
Communication and Education; (d) Evening School instruction; (e) Vis- 
ual Education, as applied to visual reproduction in still and motion pictures, 
showing the school activities of the various nations of the world. 

This excerpt from a historical sketch of the Manual Training Move- 
ment in America, by Mr. George A, Merrill, will be of interest here. He 
writes ; 

“It is a matter of international importance that the Russian exhibit, 1876. 
prompted Prof. Rankle of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, to 
introduce various lines of shopwork at the M. I. T. It also prompted Calvin 
D. JF oodtvard. President of IF ashington University, St. Louis, to estab- 
lish there the FIRST manual training high school in America. The aim was 
EDUCATIONAL and not VOCATIONAL, the theory being that the five senses and 
the spinal ganglions are all part of the brain system, which should be edu- 
cated in toto. 
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The Russian sj'stem was weak in that it did not hold the interest of tlie 
student by providing for the making of finished articles. For example, one 
exercise would be the corner joint of a door, but not an entire door, and 
therefore lacked human interest. This characteristic of the Russian mind 
is evidenced in the doings of the Bolshevist regime. 

The Swedish Slojd idea, on the other h.and, insi.stcd on the finished, useful 
article, such as a bread board, or spoon, reflecting the working of the 
Swedish mind — thrift}' and practical, as contrasted with the Russian ideal- 
ists and dreamers. (Like the question of teaching the A, B, C's and then 
sentences, or vice versa) The Russian model might not be useful, but the 
workmanship must be excellent. The Swedish model must be useful, but the 
workmanship might be crude. 

The Slojd system was an early instance of the project method. The pres- 
ent generation of American teachers is too much inclined to regard shop- 
work and drawing as vocational subjects, and need to be brought back to 
a clear conception of the great educational value of the co-ordinated activity 
of the brain and the sense organs. The Lick School plan always has been 
educational, in the belief that cultural and vocational work can go hand in 
hand, for the good of both. 

The American school system has become filled with complexities. It 
needs to be simplified and unified, and a re-study of European and other 
foreign schools and a re-appraiseraent of the value of American methods as 
compared with foreign methods would be timely and valuable. It looks as 
if a re-appraisement of the American economic situation in the light of world 
conditions is at hand, and since the schools must be constantly re-adjusted 
to meet c anging social, economic, and industrial conditions, the time is op- 
portune for bringing about a better understanding between nations as to 
^ constitute the essentials of sound educational methods and practice 
that will tend to make the future citizens of all nations think more ncarlv 
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that is to be found onl}’- io special libraries. It needs to be brought doAvn to 
date and put in a better form for dissemination. 

Take a leaf out of the Bolshevist book: they take pains to inoculate everj' 
child 'With the Soviet variet}’ of internationalism, because they know that 
it takes onh' five years for a 16-year old boy to become of age. Then why 
can’t we who do not believe in communism train our children to think inter- 
nationally but in terms of human kindness, as against methods n-hich sai'or 
of harshness and heartlessness. 
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THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 

RUTH GILLETTE HARDY 

M ost of you know the American Federation of Teachers as the group 
affiliated with organized labor, and many teachers know little else 
about us. Our affiliation is one of our most distinctive features ; we 
are proud of it, but it is not the first thing of which I wish to speak. 

There are two characteristics in American education which I believe need 
to be understood in order to understand us. The first is the local character 
of our education. There is no national law nor are there any national funds 
and national supervision. ^Vhether you approve or disapprove this charac- 
teristic, it conditions all effective organization. There are forty-eight sepa- 
rate laws and law-making bodies which must be dealt with. Furthermore 
the effective control, particularly of finances and consequently of teachers’ 
conditions of work lies with local authorities, often absurdly small, never 
larger than a single city or county. Therefore it follows that the only effec- 
tive teachers’ organization must be built up of autonomous units, able to act 
on their own initiative, possessed of their own local offices, workers and or- 
ganizations. A purely national organization can do little more than pass 
resolutions in a vacuum ; the practical work of an organization for teachers’ 
welfare must be done to fit local conditions. 

At the same time, education throughout United States, without the pres- 
sure of law, is remarkably uniform in spirit land method, therefore a purely 
local organization is needlessly isolated and ineffective. Ne^v York City and 
many other localities are infested with “dollar-a-year” organizations, which 
do more or less locally but lack stamina for a real campaign to better condi- 
tions and lack the inspiration and social vision which comes from national 
organization based on delegate conventions. The American Federation of 
Teachers unites the autonomous local -with the national policj' forming body. 

The other marked characteristic in American education is the influence 
of its historj'^, and particularly the history of teachers’ organizations. As com- 
munication grew easier, there was a National Teachers’ Association formed 
in the 50’s; it held annual conventions of apparently anyone who could 
come, without forming local units. In 1870, it united with American Normal 
Association and the National Superintendents Association to form the Na- 
tional Education Association. The same loose organization was continued 
until six j-ears ago. The convention report for 1870 contains the names of 
170 persons present, with no indication of the positions held by any. But it 
is a safe guess that each had to pay his own way and that superintendents and 
heads of schools predominated. 

In this organization superintendents naturally acquired a dominating in- 
fluence. The average teacher of 1870 was untrained professionally; the 
majority already tended to be women who left young to marty. The turn- 
over among men was also great, for teaching had already become a recognized 
“stop-gap occupation” while “working one’s way” through college or medi- 
cal school or awaiting opportunity in some other profession. Practically all 
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teachers were then on annual contract with no security of continuinp from 
year to year, and the terms of the contracts were entirely as made by the 
local school board with not even State oversight or certification. In this 
situation the local (count} or cit}') superintendent often represented the 
only trained and professionally minded member of the staff; he was also 
usually a dominating personality who had won his place after some struggle 
and, though, also on annual contr.ict with the local board yet exercising the 
influence of leadership with its consequent security of tenure. 

As an outgrowth of this situation the National Education Association 
followed the interests of the superintendents toward stress on improved 
pedagogj-, establishment of “Institutes” for the training of teachers in serv'- 
ice, etc. but not on teacher welfare. Such an organization tends to become 
what in labor parlance is knotvn as a “company union,” operating in the 
interests of the local .authorities. The mental picture of a “teacher” as you 
still see it stressed in American text-books of supervision is typically a young, 
unmarried woman who has little professional training or culture, no pro- 
fessional interest, who will leave in three or four years at most and who will 
arcept pretty nearly any terms of contract, salara". working hours, or size of 
cla^ because she Imows it’s only temporary. Such a teacher needs to be kept 
under strict sura'eillance not only in the classroom, where the labor of super- 
Msors as een to create as nearly as possible a fool-proof curriculum and 
Mt of te.xtbooks, but in her personal life where chaperonage seemed essen- 
t'r.rA contracts which specify that an employed 
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it endorses no political party; it puts fonvard no candidates nor docs it, as 
an organization, raise party funds. Should the policy ever change, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers might have reason to reconsider: today it is a 
foreign issue. Second, the American labof movement from its inception, has 
aimed at the establishment of free public schools without class distinction or 
stigma of poverty. Before the splendid activities of Horace Mann com- 
menced, the national conventions and state bodies of labor, from 1828 on, 
passed resolutions and agitated for free schools for all. The two move- 
ments coalesced to create the American public school, which in many com- 
munities today is the only school, attended by all classes sHthout thought of 
seeking any other. American labor has continued to take the keenest interest 
in these schools and no state or national body meets without including 
resolutions for their support and improvement, often entering into minute 
recommendations on new types, such as the continuation school, textbooks, 
curriculum, and, since 1916, on teacher welfare. 

During our fifteen years of existence these struggles, and other attacks 
less spectacular, have kept our membership relatively small and fluctuating. 
But they have had an invigorating effect on the loyalty and understanding 
of those who have continued or who have joined in spite of them. We have 
grown both by sending out organizers from national headquarters to the 
c.vtent of our financial ability and by the spontaneous action of e.xisting 
leagues which ask to join, or of individuals who recruit a local group. Some 
of the leagues which had e-xisted previously had had previous experience with 
local affiliation. Most interesting is the exTierience of the local in Memphis, 
Tennessee, where an independent league conducted a strike for better pay 
in the costly times of 1919. They sought and received labor support, won 
their fight but were in danger of losing their leaders by dismissal when they 
sought a charter from the American Federation of Teachers. Their leaders 
were saved and are still teaching in Memphis and with the strength of 
national affiliation they have never found it necessarj- even to talk strike 
since. 

We have learned first our redprocal policy in the labor movement. We 
Joined them for aid and it has been freely given. For example, our legisla- 
tive agents are teachers who cannot get to the State capital when legisla- 
tion is being considered more frequently than once a week. The legislative 
agent of the State Federation of Labor is a full-time worker more than 
ready to work with us. But we have also learned that we can help the labor 
movement in putting its poliq* before an intelligent public opinion. For 
example, again, the educational program of the N’ew York State Federation 
of Labor has been called by competent authorities outside the labor move- 
ment one of the most enlightened programs for complete public education 
in the countin' ; our delegate, who as a matter of course, sits on their Educa- 
tion Committee, has written this program and secured its adoption on the 
floor. 

Second, we have learned that we can, even with weak members, use 
persistence and intelligence which not only improves the working conditions 
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of teachers but thereby improves their morale and their professional spirit 
to the benefit of the schools as a whole. 

Third, we have learned that we as teachers must and can take an intel- 
ligent interest in school finance. We know what is needed and can often 
show where money may be spent to the benefit of the community and waste 
eliminated. Behavior clinics will save man 5 ' times their cost in court and 
prison expenses: well-paid teachers are a greater ornament to the commu- 
nity than elaborate monumental school buildings: such things are written 
in our national program and worked for in our locals. Incidentally, we have 
shown local authorities how to secure State aid for projects we urged. 

Fourth, we have learned that our stand in education must be the most 
progressive possible and that the whole trend of modern psr’chologv', both in 
classroom procedure and in supervision, is consonant with our demands for 
ordered liberty' and regard to individual needs. 

Fifth, we know that we stand or fall as professional people on our service 
^ citizens, in standing for the best possibilities for society, for peace and 
international cooperation. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

GEORGIA tv. AIKIN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL LEAGUE OF TEACHERS' ASSNS. 

, of Teachers’ Associations was formed in 1912, with 

the object to bring associations of teachers into relations of mutual assist- 
ance and coojwration, to improve the professional, the social and the economic 
stato of teachers, and to promote the best interests of education.” 
r c consists of organizations of grade and high school teachers 

cranted'nrim^^-f ^ individual memberships arc 

« particular individual into the League and 
th« a local association into full membership. 

nf fi?' National League are conducted by an Executive Board 

uems, eastern, vrestern and midwestern. 

Presidents’ Confer- 

Education Assocint^'' ^ Superintendents’ Department of the National 
o! thcTnn iT plans and guides the 

affiTiricd of local 

■^amc time a.s the N Second, an annual meeting at the 

u-.. « . I" 6ll S' t h T 

and for e.rch additional oZh,! A A '"'“’^ers by trvo delegates 

^Hc^Ua^e may 

League exe'^t 'whcn°Liiii' /Z Zion Oth""°‘ f 

but tbej- usuall, keep to theseuvo in order that Z^ZmS maS 
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enjo}' all educational advantages of the National Education Association and 
enjoy certain reduced rates. 

The dues are fifteen cents per member of each association to a maximum 
of $300.00. 

There are five standing Committees : 

1. Membership and Credentials. 

2. Legislation. 

3. Press. 

4. Social and Economic Status of the Teacher. 

5. Educational Ideals and Course of Study. 

The League publishes a Bulletin four times a I'ear, said bulletin to be 
the only strictly classroom organ on a national scale that is published — 
Yearbook, November, Februan.', and April. 

The memberhsip of the League totals well over 20,000 teachers in the 
United States and Hawaii. 

It is affiliated with the New Education Fellowship of London on a full 
basis; a full member of the World Federation of Education Associations, 
the third such in the United States. The League is an allied, organization 
of the National Education Assodation. 

To all this is added the League College, founded some six years ago. 
This two weeks course is held at a university nearest to the annual meeting 
place and moves about the country as the convention moves. The object of 
the League Collie is to bring together leaders of dassroom organizations 
for the study of the problems of the teaching profession, particularly those 
related to teachers organizations. It is a study of your own problem dass 
on a national basis. It offers an opportunitA' for exchange of professional 
opinion, invaluable to the success of teachers organizations. The class is 
guided and led by some outstanding professor of the institution holding the 
dass. It meets for three hours a daj', and graduate and undergraduate 
credit is granted, usually trvo in number. The dass papers are used for pub- 
lication in the Bulletin, tvhere feasible. Membership is not restricted to Na- 
tional League members, but open to any one. 

For e-xample, some seventj’-five members representing all parts of an edu- 
cational system from superintendent to teacher, and representing some thirty 
states enrolled at the UniversiU' of Southern C.alifornia under Dr. Willard 
S. Ford, Dean of School of Education. 

A second League Institute was held this year at Ohio State Universitj- 
by Dr. E. E. Lewis, Head of the Department of Administration of Ohio 
State Universit)', Columbus, Ohio, in early August, called "Training for 
Leadership.” Dr. Lewis had had the dass the summer before and felt the 
work was capable of a trj’ as a second summer. 

This is frankly but a skeleton of the National League, quite devoid of 
any embellishments. It seemed best to present it in this %vay in order to keep 
clear the real League, and thus bring into relief the work in contrast to other 
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groups. Permit me to repeat that the National League of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions is an association of associations and not individuals. It has made many 
studies, major and minor in character, but always in the vanguard of the 
procession for the true recognition of the classroom teacher and looking 
courageously into the future for a trained and enlightened teachers body, 
seeking adequate means for a wholesome living and thus for the children 
they guide. 




Department of Preparation of Teachers 

Chairman. H. L. Smith. Dean. CoUcge of Education. Universitj- of In- 

SecrW^H° S^ttans Imperial Japanese Education Association. 


Tokj'o, Japan. 



TEACHER TRAINING CURRICULA FOR THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 

MILTON BENNION, UNIVERSITi' OF UTAH 

B y way of preface it should be said that teacher-training curricula for 
international understanding, however perfectly conceived, will be in- 
effectual unless administered by competent, socialh' and ethically 
minded teachers in an institution that has provided a means of securing able 
students who, under inspiring teachers, can become socially and ethically 
minded. 

^^^lile ever}’ subject in a teachers college may make some contribution 
toward better international understanding, some subjects are more outstand- 
ing than are others. Among these are the following: 

JForld literature, both historical and contemporar)’, selected from all na- 
tions that have a part in present day civilization, oriental as well as occi- 
dental. 

Art, including Handicraft, primitive, ancient, medieval, and modern. 
The universal aspects of Art and Handicrafts should be emphasized. 

Music, including music appreciation and history of music. The folk songs 
and national anthems of both historic and contemporar}’ peoples, as well as 
the great productions of classical music, should receive adequate attention. 

Games and other physical activities that have international interest and 
that tend to unite mankind through the native tendenej’ to play. 

Social geography, a phase of Human Geography. College courses now 
current under the name, human geography, generally deal with man’s rela- 
tionship rvith his physical environment and the interaction beween the two. 
These should be supplemented with the study of the races and nationalities 
of mankind and the influences of social environment. If this course enters 
somewhat into the territories of anthropolog}-, sociolog}’, and social ethics, 
so much the better ; this invasion should not be allowed to become an occa- 
sion for interdepartmental warfare. The controversy, in case one should 
arise, should be settled by conciliation that rvill bring about interdepartmen- 
tal cooperation. 

Social psychology. This course should include study of the psi’cholog)’ 
of groups as such and of group relationships. It is concerned u-ith man as a 
sodal being and the psychic influences that determine the behavior of both 
organized and unorganized groups, the influence of the group upon the in- 
dividual member, and the methods of social control. 

fP orld history treated as a history of civilization and including some- 
thing of the historical development of ever)’ race and nation that has made 
a substantial contribution to the contemporar)’ ciwUzations of both hemi- 
spheres and each of the great continents. 

Biography, directed readings of the biographies of persons who have made 
the most outstanding contributions to human wellbeing, physical, intellec- 
tual, and spiritual. 
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International relations, ■with emphasis upon contemporary problems and 
including study oi the League of iSations, the World Court, the Paris Pa(^ 
and all other important institutions and measures for civic cooperation in 
the interest of the common good of mankind. 

Economics. The interdependence of nations in things material can here 
be emphasized. The advantages of friendly cooperation in international trade, 
both in its material and in its spiritual benefits, can be made clear in the 
minds of students. The ethical aspects of Eiconomics should not be neg- 
lected. 

Comparative governments. It is well for the teacher to have a good 
working knowledge of his own government; but it is also important that 
he should understand and appreciate the merits of other drac forms, as well 
as the handicaps suffered by peoples who have to struggle under backward 
or reactionary governments. 

Social ethics, a study of moral judgments concerning the relation of the 
individual to sodal institutions and of sodal institutions to each other. This 
is a much talked of yet much neglected study. The moral judgment, like 
the mother tongue, is something for everybody to exerdse. We have long 
since come to the point of gidng systematic instruction in the more technical 
phases of the mother tongue, but we are generally trusting to chance, or to 
inddcntal attention only, to develop ability in the student to form correa 
moral judgments with regard to the verj" complex sodal problems of mod- 
ern life. Teachers, no less than preachers, should have thorough training 
in this field. This they will not generally get except by a course espcdally 
designed for this purpose and taught by one academically and professionally 
trained for this form of teaching service. 

In case the teacher-training course is too brief to Include adequate in- 
struction in separte courses in all the subjects here listed and others essen- 
tial to the preparation of teachers, it is possible to include in the course in 
Soaa! Ethics many of the most fundamental problems of Sodology, Eco- 
nomics. and Civics, treated from the ethical point of view. Indeed, Sodal 
Ethics, like language composition, must draw its concrete materials and 
illustrations from other subjects. Social Ethics may be so organized as to 
become an orientation course in the general field of the sodal studies. Such 
usage is espedally valuable in teacher-training institutions. 

Adequate preparation of teachers for developing international understand- 
ing calls loudly for a minimum standard' of four years of college studv and 
training, a standard already adopted by some school systems. ^lay the con- 
tagion of their e-vample rapidly spread to all the world. 

TRJIXIXG rX-SERFICE TEACHERS FOR J U’ORLD 
FRIENDSHIP CURRJCULV.M 

ELBERT E. DAY, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, MARION, OHIO 

In Clarion the efforts of the supervisory staff meant much to the success 
of our anridpated p’an. We have two supervisors devoting their time to 
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exhibit displays of every nature were shown. The yearly work of the pupil 
was reviewed and appredated. The creative work done by the children was 
given special note. 

The general plan by which we attempted to train our teachers was as 
follows: first, there had to be intensive study of the people of the chosen 
country'. (Now they are also studying such subjects as “communications," 
“games,” “transportation,” “homes,” etc,, the object being to discover the 
contributions of different people to our own every day life.) 

In our school our resources are limited and material for comprehensive 
study is scarce. Our school and public libraries need more reference books. 
There is a need for a series of books, not texts, in which this material will 
be collected, organized, and made more readily accessible to the schools. 

I wish to emphasise our belief in the effectiveness of establishing World 
Friendship through gaining a mutual understanding and appreciation of 
people. It is not impractical for us to have a course of study of this 
kind acceptable to all nations, all races, all religions, and all political or- 
ganizations. 

This course will emphasize the intimate personal things in the lives of 
the people of each nation. It will study their homes, their work, and their 
play. One nation will better understand and appreciate another because it 
will be familiar with the emotional and spiritual life of the people through 
their music, their art, and their games. Each nation will acknowledge its 
debt to the other because of the contributions that each have made to the 
progress of civilization and the common welfare. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE TRAINING COLLEGES 
OF ENGLAND AND IVALES 

MISS E. A. PHILLIPS, VICE PRINCIPAL OF AVERY HILL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
ELTHAN, LONDON, ENGLAND 

(Abstract of Miss Phillips’s address) 

Dr. Bennion and Dr. Day have made very heavy demands on existing 
teachers and on teaching training institutions. Dr. Bennion acknowledged 
frankly that it was difficult to get needed material for history and geography. 
I think the acknowledgment should go further, and that we should press 
for research scholarships in the different countries. How can teachers get 
acquainted with new materials unless we create opportunities? In England 
many educators feel it would be valuable for English students to be able 
to take part of their courses in foreign universities. We want our boards 
of education to gtant scholarships to foreign universities; at the moment 
we are pressing for facilities to the great German colleges and universities. 
As it is our students are trained in their own country only. This point 
must be pressed if we are to go further, as this Federation has suggested. 

I think a few statistics will be pertinent to place before you our condi- 
tions in England. We have in England and Wales today 108 training col- 
leges, in which are 18,000 students. Of these 108 seventy-two are two- 
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year training colleges or normal schools and in these are 12,000 or two- 
thirds of the students. The remaining 6,000 students are mainl}' in 25 
colleges attached to the universities ; most of these have a university training 
before entering training colleges. 

Most of the students in our two-year training schools are 18 or 19 years 
old, coming directly from secondary schools. The work of the training 
schools is two-fold — preparing the student in academic studies, and giving 
him actual teacher training, ilatriculation is by a “qualifying examina- 
tion.” 

Content of the academic studies is as follows: 100% of the students take 
English; 96% take French (which is a subject not taught in the elementarj' 
schools, and hence not a teacher training subject); 92% mathematics; 
87% history’; 65% geography; 42% Latin; 40% chemistry; 26% physics; 
23% botany; 7% German; 1% music; 1% Spanish; 1% biology; 1% 
domestic sciences. Note the large percentage of French and the small 
percent of science. 

Do you consider that that is a liberal cultural education? Arc those 
courses of study sufiSdent general background ? 

Undue or over-specialization of students in universities makes against 
their preparation as teachers. It is possible, for example, to take an honors 
degree in mathematics alone. There are two universit}' degrees — general 
and honors. 

Stephen Leacock’s amusing portrayal of O.vford in “My Discovery of 
England,” e.xplains the process of getting “smoked” under tutors. This 
tutorial system is the keynote of the O.xford culture known all over the 
world. And it is this tutorial system that our training colleges arc adopting. 
By this and the academic studies we intend to broaden the student’s outlook. 

For actual teacher training we have a direct study of the curriculum of 
the elementarj’ school, and methods of teaching. A three-week period each 
of the two 3 'ears is devoted to actual teaching under an instructor in the 
training schooL In my own school (which is an experimental school) we 
spend also one afternoon every week in the classroom. Here I assign a 
small group of children to each of my students and they cariy on their 
personal lessons. 

All of our students do welfare work in the slums. Such an e.xperience as 
organizing 200 children in an emergency is e.xcellent training for a 19-year- 
old girl. 

SOME POSTULATES. WITH RELATED QUESTIONS. WHICH 
H^VE RESULTED FROM A STUDY OF THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF HUMAN RELATIONS 

H. li S.MITH, DEAN OF SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITi’ OF INDIANA 

. . 

Many of the discussions of the problem of human relations seem to 
place primary emphasis on the economic, political, and philosophical aspects 
of th<^ problem. It should be evident, however, that certain phases of the 
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problem are fundamentally psychological in character. In the following 
postulates an attempt has been made to state briefly a system of psychology 
with respect to human relationships. The questions which follow the 
postulates are intended to provoke discussion on the basic psychological 
problems involved in the establishment of more ideal human relationships. 

I. The individual should be considered the fundamental social unit. The 
self-conscious and purposive aspects of personality should receive primary 
consideration. Due to the fact that he is self-conscious and purposive, the 
individual will more properly evaluate his relations wdth other human 
beings. 

1. To what extent have the standardizing processes of the present social 
order produced individuals w'ho are able to cope with the problems in- 
volved in the construction of ideal human relations ? 

2. What are the characteristics of a highly integrated free and rational 
individual ? 

3. AVhat part does the social environment play in the integration of the 
individual ? 

4. What are the desirable activities that tve would have properly in- 
tegrated individuals perform ? 

5. In what respects is man not adapted to the present sodal order ? 

6. May we say that there is a pre-established harmony betrveen the inter- 
ests of the individual and those of society? 

7. Do the advantages ounveigh the limitations of the theory of the give 
and take relationship between the individual and society? 

II. Human nature need not be changed in order to establish more ideal • 
human relations, either locally or internationally. This postulate does 
not deny the desirability or possibility of changing human nature. 

1. What changes in human nature are desirable? 

2. From what sources may we derive standards for changing human 
nature? 

3. Will human nature respond to unlimited development? 

4. Is emotional re-education desirable or necessary as a prerequisite for 
the establishment of more ideal human relations? 

5. Can pugnacity be sublimated into some desirable type of activity? 

6. How’ may we maintain a proper balance between those impulses which 
arc creative and constructive and those which are possessive and frequently 
lead to destructive types of activity? 

III. The characteristic laws of group behavior can be used advan- 
tageously in building more desirable international relations. A given group 
may be found operating upon one or more of the following levels: on the 
basis of an instinctive or emotional need, upon the level of left interests, 
or upon the level of conscious ideals or purposes. In a crisis all groups tend 
to revert to the first level. 

1. To what degree is stability in the social system desirable? 
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2. In what respects is imitation as an instrument in social life basic to all 
higher types of social coordination ? 

3. Is sympathy essentially a conservative agent in society or is it also 
an agent of progress ? 

4. What use can we make of the conception of the group mind ? 

5. Group conflicts in modern times arc becoming conflicts of ideas rather 
than of people. What is the significance of this trend for those who are 
seeking social control in international relations ? 

6. What is the contribution of purposive psychology to the social prob- 
lems involved in international relations? 

IV. Certain types of behavior, such as those involved in war and racial 
prejudice, offer strong opposition to any program which aims at the re- 
construction of human relationships. 

1. What are the possibilities, psychologically, of outlawing war? 

2. Can satisfactory substitutes or equivalents be provided for war 
activities ? 

3. What are the possibilities of, and the processes involved in, shifting 
the national mindset from war to peace activities} 

4. Has any satisfactory solution to the war problem ever been proposed ? 

5. Are all races of people equally susceptible to racial prejudice? 

6. In what ways may we render less potent the physiological bases of 
race hatred? 

7. How much of a racial prejudice is really traceable to other sources, 
such as the economic, political, and religious? 

8. Has experimental psj'chology made any significant contributions to 
the solution of the problem of radal prejudice ? 

V. The creation of an international consciousness can be accomplished 
upon the basis of a satisfactory solution of the problems suggested in the 
four preceding postulates. By the term international consciousness is meant 
a definite and practical outlook upon the life of the world; the ability to 
see and to feel common interests among all peoples, without in the least 
denying or underestimating the fundamental differences which exist among 
peoples. 

1. From the viewpoint of psychology, which conception is more desir- 
able, the international consciousness as defined in this postulate or cosmo- 
politanism? 

2. Can an international consciousness be created and at the same time 
maintain a properly developed national consciousness or patriotism? 

3. Can we develop and direct same propaganda effectively in the creation 
of an international consciousness ? 

4. To what extent may we expect nations to observe standards of be- 
havior comparable to those set for high grade individuals? 

5. Does it seem necessary that we analyze peace behavior into its activities 
before we attempt to produce these spedfics in the behavior of others? 

6. What can the average individual do toward the creation of an inter- 
national consciousness? 
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THE TEACHERS IN CHINA, THEIR TRAINING AND 

STATUS 

MR. RONALD Y. S. CHENG OF CENTRAL CHINA 
(Summary of paper) 

Professor Almack of Stanford has well called this the era of the teacher. 
At first I hesitate to reveal the backwardness of my own country in com- 
parison with } our progressive countries, but shall do so for the sake of truth 
and remedies. Today there is a bright picture of Chinese education in 
general. In spite of constant political disturbances our school population 
has grown a thousand times larger than in 1902, the beginning of the 
modern education system. 

In order to understand our peculiar situation we will regard the teacher 
from a historical perspective. The Chinese teacher has always held a su- 
preme position of honor and love in society. Classical writings often men- 
tion the king and the teacher together, as of equal rank. Confucius himself 
is representative of the true teacher. It was he who gave us the ideal of 
internationalism and human brotherhood. This ideal is e.xpressed today in 
most rural homes, as in my outi, on the altar: “Heaven, Earth, Sovereignty, 
Parents, Teacher" — these are the five objects of worship and devotion. 

Following Confucius, most of the educational enterprises thru the ages 
were conducted by private initiative. The professionalization of Chinese 
teachers is not 3 et 35 years old. 

1. The naive stage (1897-1902). The first normal institute and Peking 
National University were opened during this period. The first teachers 
were graduates of missionary' schools in China, scholars who had gained 
knowledge thru translated books, foreign scholars, and students returned 
from abroad. 

2. The Transitional stage (1912-1922). After the overthrow of the 
old Manchu Dy'nasty and the birth of the new republic in 1912 there 
were many educational changes, chief among which was the change in 
standards for girls. The first girls’ normal schools were established. In 
1916-17 there were 195 normal schools with 25,000 student teachers. 

3. Stage of Nationalism (1925 — ). Dr. Sun Yat Sen decreed that the 
Chinese should develop their own educational S 3 'stem, without cop 5 'ing that 
of other countries. With this came a new educational outlook. The Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Education was organized. The 
First National Educational Conference convened in 1928. 

The period of compulsory education for children in China is only four 
years. At a conservative estimate China has a population of 400,000,000, 
with 80,000,000 chilcfrcn of school age. Suppose we take only 50% of these 
for the four-year compulsory education, we want teachers for 40,000,000 
children. At present only about 7,000,000 are in schooL 
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At the 1930 conference a 20-year plan for compulsorj^ education and 
teacher training was adopted; also a plan for adult education. The com- 
pulsory education plan will be well on its way to consummation within 
five years. 

The status of the teacher in China today is not what it once was. He is 
now a government employee with meagre pa}^ heavy work, with long 
hours and insecuritj’ of tenure. In our country, as in yours, the rural 
elementary schools suffer most. Salaries range from $10 to $90 per month 
— a schedule less inadequate when considered in relation to the purchasing 
power of the dollar in China. 

We believe in spiritual and moral force, but not in militarj' force. We 
are teaching our )-oung how to preserve the best of our culture and to learn 
the best of western clvili 2 ation in the hope that we may be able to contribute 
our quota in the building of a new world. Our nationalist movement is 
nothing but a struggle for human right and international justice. 



Department of Social Adjustment 
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tion, Dr. Frances Moon Butts, McKinley High School, Washington, D. C. 



APPROACHES TO BUSINESS EDUCATION 


EDWARD J. MCNAMARA, PRINCIPAL, HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 

NEW YORK 

I N STUDYING the social approach to business education it is necessary 
to keep in mind the way in which business education contributes to 
the welfare of society. The student who comes from high school with 
an antisocial point of view, with a feeling of antagonism against the present 
order of things or with an inability to get along with others has missed the 
most important element in his education. It is necessary to secure as one 
result of education a social mindedness on the part of pupils and business 
education accomplishes this. 

One of the aims of education in the present day is social efEcienc}'. This 
means that young people must be prepared not only for citizenship but for 
life as a member of a family, a club, a vocation or a church. It does not 
indicate that all should be turned out in the same mold or that education 
should be standardized. It is only when individual powers are developed 
that we get the greatest social efficiency. Social efficiency has been con- 
tributed to by the schools in two ways. The curriculum has become a 
socializing agency and the methods used in teaching business subjects have 
contributed their share. 

In a world in which the dominant problems are those dealing with 
economics and business, business education offers an understanding or 
environment and a power to function that is denied to those who do not 
have the opportunity of enrolling in a business course. 

Business education is rapidly being considered our present-day liberal 
education. The subjects in our curriculum such as salesmanship, adver- 
tising, business law, etc., are all rich in social significance. 

The methods of teaching used in modem business schools are such that 
they bring out the interdependence of one worker to another. Business 
education is one of our most potent agencies for developing social efficiency. 

AN APPROACH TO A PHILOSOPHY OF BUSINESS 

LEE GALLOWAY, VICE-PRESIDENT, ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE AND 
MEMBER UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Philosophy is a rationalized guess aimed at an explanation of anything 
in terms of its fundamental nature and ultimate objective. 

A synthetic age demands that materials, institutions and ideas be first 
analyzed into their basic elements. It is only thus that phenomena con- 
nected with seemingly non-related spheres of activities can be classified 
and compared intelligently. 

Business, if it is to have a place in the field of worthy, intellectual specu- 
lation, must possess those fundamental elements that bear directly upon 
life and its purposes. 
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An approach to a philosophy of husincN=, tlicreforc, dcinands that wc 
accept certain postulates which our own Micial orjtuniz-ation has accepted 
as being fundanientalU necessary so far as its institutional life outside 
the field of economics is concerned. .May we assume then that religion 
demands a bx'is for spiritual .aspiration, that education deirends on the 
open mind and the scientific method; th.at a government of the people, 
by the people and for the people must he based on a doctrine of etfual 
opportunitv, and a firm be'ief that security depends upon the elTrctivc 
administration of the law ; and linallv a sane mind in a hcalthv body, 'riicsc 
are the great ccntr.d objectives around which the major social institutions 
of religion, education, government and law, and health preservation have 
grown and developed. .-Vn) new force which would obtain social sanction 
as an institutional factor must prove its right to this recognition by showing 
that it performs a social function of iiisiitution.il magnitude and h.is raised 
itself to a position of iinport.ance in the coopcr.itive scheme of mankind. 

It is perhaps not difficult to show the magnitude and universality of tile 
force which lies in the economic needs of mankind. 'I'he importance of 
the part which the maintenance of life plajed could not be denied along 
with race propagation and life protection, the other two members of the 
trinity of primary human functions. But, for one reason or another, the 
maintenance of the life function h.is been neglected comparatively. That 
is, it has been left more or le.'s to itself with little or no direction from .1 
social point of view. It is not strange, therefore, that the pecuniary system 
or business through which mankind made its living became an outcast among 
the social institutional forces — while the functions of "life propagation” 
and “life protection" were endowed with supernatural attributes. ’I'lie 
family became the guardian of Larcs and Penates and the rulers of state 
worked by Divine right. Life was divided, like ancient Gaul, into three 
parts — the soul, the mind and the body. And bccau,se the body appeared to 
be most closely related to economic necessity, it also became an outcast in 
the realms of those institutions where systems had been developed to 
enthrone The Family, The Church, and The State. 

Family prestige, spiritual authority and state control looked upon mental 
and spiritual attributes as superior and more efficient life elements than 
that furnished by the physical body. The body might depend upon its 
environment — economic and otherwise — but not so the mind and the spirit. 
These latter waxed strong and grevv in poise and grace by ignoring the 
physical and devoting themselves to contemplation of abstractions and keep- 
ing in touch with the infinite. All this, of course, has important educa- 
tional bearings, but it is only necessary to mention here that education 
always follows the course set by the dominant institution of the time and 
Merts its influence in the direction of that institution’s objectives. Thus 
it was that the still dominant influence in our educational system which 
emphasizes certain types of “cultural courses” got its start and obtained its 
vigorous and sturdy development. And now that a new era in our develop- 
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ing civilization is upon us, with its new urges in the direction of a new 
dominating institutional force, many people feel that the foundations of 
society are crumbling. The human race, and America in particular, is 
finding it necessary to extend the foundations of its institutional structure 
and accustom itself to an enlarged point of view and a social outlook that 
brings all the life fimctions into perspective. A new social influence in 
the form of an organized system for the direction, development and control 
of the economic function of mankind has grown up in the form of Business 
Enterprise. No longer is the function of life maintenance to be left an 
outcast — an Atlas, but a slave chained to the institutional systems of the 
State, the Church, or the Army. Life maintenance is something more than 
physical maintenance. It includes the maintenance of the mind and the 
spirit as well and business is much more than a pecuniary system by which 
ph3'sical goods and desires are produced and evaluated. Business is concerned 
with the exchange of commodities of the mind and spirit as well as with 
“goods of commerce,” and tvith its system of evaluation based on a pecuniarj' 
standard, business has contributed an element to social cooperative efliciency 
and individual welfare second only to the great ethical standard, the Golden 
Rule itself. It is in this primaiy' sense that business is entitled to be classed 
as a social service and not because a business man delivers his goods on time 
for a price. The fundamental nature of business, then, is to render a social 
service by raising the cooperative effort of society to a high degree of effi- 
ciency through its system of pecuniary evaluation of human wants and 
desires. 

The importance of thus analyzing the subject is evident the moment one 
is challenged to interpret such familiar phenomena as unemplojment, 
profits, industrial depressions, unbalanced production, defective distribu- 
tion and poverty-. Furthermore, it discloses that business, through its rela- 
tionship to the institution of economics and the function of mab'ng a living, 
rests directly upon one of the primary' activities of mankind necessary to 
human existence. Hence, both in its nature and its service to mankind, 
business lies directly' in line with religion, education, government and all 
institutional forces for promoting civilization as a proper field for phflo- 
sophical speculation. 

But one might ask, “How does this bear upon a social approach to educa- 
tion?" Simply this, — that business as an operating social institution has 
become not only the dominating institutional influence, but through the 
necessities imposed upon its operations due to the very nature of business 
enterprise itself, business furnishes the most fertile field for the exercise of 
the learning process. Business policies, business organization, business prac- 
tices must always be poised for change. It is the only social system which 
dares not become set in form, practice or prejudice or become institution- 
alized. Business enterprise would commit suicide if it attempted to turn 
education into a special institutional channel. Adventure, research, scien- 
tific method, trained observation, the open mind, tolerance, disciplined 
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imagination, a fair field and no favors in the belief that truth, like goods, is 
best tested in the open market, are among the factors which make business 
the true ally of education. Business recognizes change as the normal state 
of all life — individual, as well as social. The business “budget" is but 
a concrete and practical cvprcssion of the underlying necessity for meeting 
these changes by a planned foresight. Wlierc would education as “a novelty 
developing stream of unique events" find a more congenial environment 
than in a society dominated by an institution dedicated to the principle of 
constant adjustment, alert to changes and appreciative of those mental 
characteristics which disclose a high degree of judgment. 

EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS, ITS SOCIAL AIMS AND 
RELATIONSHIPS IN THE GENERAL PROGRAM OF 
EDUCATION 

IRVING R. GARBUTT, DIRECTOR CO.M.MERCIAI. EDUCATION, CI.NCIN.VATI PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS 

(Abstract of paper) 

All regularly organized programs in education must be recognized as 
institutions created and maintained to serve societj'. This is especially true 
in Education for Business, because the kind and quality of a business man’s 
thinking is socict>'’s chief asset. 

In a democratic society, organized education must be based on at least nvo 
fundamental principles: An equal opportunity for all, and freedom of choice, 
based on the philosophy that all things within the range of human capacity 
arc useful, and that education may enrich them all, remembering too that all 
study is educational and that utility does not lessen its value. 

Education for Business may be defined as tlie process of training the 
normal youth who pursues it, tsith such knowledge, power, and skill as he 
can reasonably be c.\pcctcd to find useful in his immediate endeavor to earn 
a living in a recognized business activity. In the schools of today, w'here this 
training is offered, education for business must share with general educa- 
tion the responsibility of determining the place and the efficiencj' of the 
individual in society. In our modern schools both forms of education may 
and should be pursued at the same time. The one ideal or objective should 
be training for efficient citizenship. 

Education for Business is specific or separate only as it e.vcludes the other 
forms of education. This means training only in one or more of the sb'Ils 
of routine office service. This type of learning still e.xists in some places and 
in some schools. Its aim is strictly vocational and its defense is justified only 
under stress of economic conditions affecting the pupil or that the pupil has 
previously had a more general training and is already in possession of a 
general education. 

The scheme of the curriculum must take account of the adaptation of 
studies to the needs of the e.xisting community life; it must select with inten- 
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tion of improving the life we live in common so that the future will be better 
than the past. The curriculum must be planned with reference to placing 
proper emphasis on the essentials and the refinements. The things which are 
socially most fundamental, that is, which have to do with the e.xperiences in 
which the widest groups share, are the essentials. The things which repre- 
sent the needs of specialized groups and technical pursuits are secondary. 

The course of study should provide the materials which are necessary to 
the realization of those ideals, attitudes, interests, kinds of skill, and attrib- 
utes of character which we set before us as the aim of education. 

The study of the nature and origin of the subject matter of education has 
shown that a very great variety of material is available for present use in 
such remaking of e.\perience as will offer at least a moderate amount of satis- 
faction to the needs of toda}'. The general character of this material is such 
as to suggest that it may be used for the purpose of making the oncoming 
generation what those of the past have been, and more. If not, the schools 
have failed ; failed in the use of fimds intrusted to them, and failed in their 
sers'ice to the child. 

JAPAN 

INABA KIKOROKA, TOKIO 

It is known that Japan is an old country, yet it is also known that she is 
a new countrj'. An old country has many traditional ideas of its own and for 
a countr}’’ to be new it means that these traditional ideas are undergoing 
changes into new forms. If it is necessarj' for a country to abandon its old 
traditions in order to receive new cultures from other countries, Japan today 
cannot be said an old countiy. What then is meant when we say Japan is an 
old and new countij' at the same time? There are many who criticise and 
lament that Japan today is losing Japan of old, entirely from existence by the 
introduction of European and American ciJture and civilization in its 
material form. It is a clear and plain logic that for a country to receive 
things new it must somehow remodel the old, and if Japan just entirely gives 
up the old in order to acquire the new, we might have lost sight of historical 
Japan of old and its gradual development. However, I am happy to observe 
the fact Japan is constantly changing into newer countrv'- but at the same 
time it is retaining in its entirety the spirit of old Japan. The question before 
us, is therefore, what are the underlying influences that enable Japan to keep 
on growing and developing bj'- adopting new things from other countries yet 
retaining her own things of old. There are many phases and explanations 
to be had on this question but I have sufiicient time this morning only to 
express my own views very briefly. 

The Japanese people possess, it is conceded, a certain degree of power of 
intuition. They are endowed ■with artistic genius and biological as welS as 
psychological ingenuity ; it is intuitional ability to grasp a thing even when 
the theory is not clearly understood. Such is predominant characteristic 
shown all through the artistic life of the nation. In the political, economical 
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and educational systems as tvell as scientific and mechanical fields Japan has 
shown the power of intuition by importing the learnings of the western world 
and adopting these in perfect harmony along with the civilization of the old 
Japan. The history proves my views. As old as some thousand odd years 
ago Japan had borrowed Confucianism from China and by assimilating the 
doctrine adopted it into the foundation of ethics of the nation, not to speak 
of governmental systems and cultures; likewise, introduction of Buddhism 
and its subsequent conversion to fit into the Japanese mind and environment; 
the same can be said of the Cliristianity. Broad-mindedness to receive and 
adopt cultures, systems and ideas of other countries is a national trait pecu- 
liar to Japan. It is, therefore, not surprising that Japan has made such a 
great stride and progress during the last sixty odd years by introducing and 
assimilating the modern European and American cultures. Aside from 
these characteristics we Japanese can sit down and enjoy American dishes, 
French delicacies and Chinese cooking and we feel quite at home. We con- 
sider ourselves one of the most internationally inclined nations. Such state 
of mind is none other than a true expression of friendly feelings the Japanese 
people entertain in their hearts toward other peoples of the world. Along 
with adaptability and abilities to imitate, assimilate and contrive, the Japa- 
nese are considered to be a gentle and graceful people; painting, sculpture 
and other work of fine arts of Japan symbolize these last mentioned qualities. 
In Japanese language, one finds few vocabulary denoting cruelty, indeed I 
have but one or trvo adjectives at my command to add to the meaning of the 
word cruel. It follows, therefore, imaginable conflict between the old and 
the new does not often materialize; instead, while they are rubbing each 
others elbow a gentle and amicable solution is reached. 

Autocracy is autocracy' anywhere at any time, but in its actual operation 
and true meaning there are differences among forms of autocracy. The 
autocracy' as practised in Japan is not founded on militaristic power nor at 
least force of arms is not of prime importance. The Imperial House of Japan 
is not, has never been and will never be occupied by any one other than true 
descendant of the Imperial Family, which, from the time even before the 
history', has kept up its one and straight lineage without a single break at any 
time during a period of over 2500 years. Imperial House is indeed the center 
of the nation and religiously revered by the entire race. There is no inci- 
dent in history that shows the Emperor has ever crossed swords with his 
subjects in orderNio assert his Imperial Sovereignty. The Imperial House 
had at any time noVastle to defend itself against the enemy, in fact, no de- 
fending walls nor l^ge army of guards were ever built or maintained to 
secure the Majesty; citizens as the children. Mikado as father, conflict is 
out of question and thkpeacc always prevails bet\veen them. If there were 
warfares in Japan, and \hey were fairly numerous at times in old Japan, 
tbi|v were among Ws subjects fighting for positions to better serve the Im- 
perial House. A man has his own family name, principally to distinguish 
one family from the others, but within the family such name is superfluous ; 
you do not address your fatiier by his name and he does not address you, 
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his children, by your family name. The Emperor of Japan had at any time 
no family name and it was not necessary to have one, because his Majesty 
and his ancestors were always an object of the most sacred reverence and 
distinguishment from others and line was clear and definite. The Emperor 
of Japan is not an Emperor because of his personal qualifications as to the 
matters of power, knowledge and intelligence, but because of his lineage un- 
broken through all ages and as such the traditional ruler of the race. Some 
people may call this a blind obedience, but with the Japanese people it is with 
a complete and thorough understanding — so-called national conscience — 
that his Majesty is regarded as the father, lovable and gentle, of a large 
family. What chance •will a doctrine like Communism have in a country 
like this? Confudanism, Buddhism and Christianity each had its difficulty 
when first introduced to Japan, but in a very short period of time these teach- 
ings were accepted into the foundation of the national life of Japan only 
because these teachings were in accord with the spirits of love, mutual under- 
standing and sympathy as existed then between the Imperial House and the 
mass. Take the case of Democracy. A doctrine proclaiming increased power 
of people and public opinion, as the Democracy maintains, will not be 
tolerated even for a short period of time in a country with the usual form of 
Autocratic Government, yet in Japan, Democractic ideas are deeply trans- 
planted and modern tendencies of the people are getting more and more 
Democratic, but this Democracy in Japan did not have to be forced upon 
the people by law nor by militaristic power. It was accepted without any 
reservation and assimilated and it is there in Japan to stay. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CENTRALISATION IN SCOTTISH 
RURAL EDUCATION 


BENJAMIN SKINNERj M. A., FORMER PRESIDENT^ EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 

OF SCOTLAND 

T he PURPOSE of this paper is in the most summary way to consider how 
provision for rural education can be improved and at the same time 
whether a policy of Centralisation is likely or not to offer a satisfac- 
torj' solution of this pressing problem. We in Scotland have been accustomed 
to assert that the national birthright of every Scottish boj' and girl of good 
ability includes an indefensible claim of access to the highest educational 
opportunities which the countrj' has to give. “Stands Scotland where it 
did ?’’ If not, can it regain its enviable position ? 

Ever}' Scottish chfld must by law attend school, or receive a suitable edu- 
cation elsewhere, from his fifth to his fourteenth birthday. Normally, what 
is called Primary Education includes three stages. Infant stage for ages 5 
and 6; Junior for ages 7, 8, 9; Senior for pupils of 10 and 11. About the 
age of 12 pupils of average ability pass by internal or external examination 
into what may be called Post-Qualifying courses. Some would like that all 
Post-Qualif}'ing education could be called Secondary, but until the legal age 
for leaving school is raised to 15 — a proposal toidp so was defeated in Parlia- 
ment in 1931 — differentiation mus^. continue and for each “qualified” pupil 
a choice must be made. Pupils who are to leave school on attaining the age 
of 14 follow a course leading to the Day School Centificate (Lower). Their 
subjects of study are English; some form of Mathematics; experimental 
Science usually combined with school gardening; Benchwork for boys. 
Domestic subjects for girls; DraMng with Music and Physical E.xercises. 
Owing to various causes many pupils qualify late and may therefore be for 
much less than two years in such a Post-Qualifying course. Pupils who can 
afford, or who elect, to continue their education for three years are in a 
position to follow a better-balanced, more educative and more complete 
course where such exists. All of them study English ; Mathematics, which in- 
cludes Geometr}', Algebra, Arithmetic; Ex^perimental Science; Art. The 
great majority also study one or two foreign languages, chiefly French 
and/ or Latin. Those who do not take a foreign language have time for addi- 
tional practical work e.g. Science, Gardening, Benchwork. All alike take 
Recreative Subjects, and at the end of a three years course are eligible for the 
award of the ofiicial Day School Certificate (Higher). Or they may con- 
tinue at school and study for the Group Leaving Certificate. Such pupils 
may for our present purpose be left out of account as only a small propor- 
tion of Rural Schools provide Leaving Certificate Courses. 

An important point to note is that pupils of school age — 5 to Id — cannot 
legally be called on to travel more than three miles to school. If an Educa- 
tion Committee decides that pupils attend a central school at a distance, the 
expense of daily travel must be provided or suitable lodgings must be available 
free of cost to the pupil. 
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Every Education Cormnittee must satisfy the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment that it has made suitable and adequate provision of facilities for higher 
education in its area. These facilities must include accommodation, equip- 
ment and staff for all the usual subjects, with special regard to practical sub- 
jects such as E.^perimental Sdence, Domestic Subjects, Benchwork, School 
Gardening. More particularly since the Great War, the expense entailed in 
providing modern equipment and well-qualified teachers is very considerable. 
There is therefore great temptation to try to discharge responsibility by cen- 
tralising Post-Qualifying instruction as much as possible. As an attraction, 
Education Authorities supply for transferred pupils means of transoort. r.o-. 
bicycles or motor ’buses specially hired, or they provide free tickets by train or 
’bus, and, where necessary, award Bursaries, which would more correctly be 
called Grants-in-Aid, to help to defray extra outlays, such as luncheons, 
books and even clothing. Additional incentives to attend centres arc offered 
in the way of specialist teachers for each subject or group of subjects, well- 
equipped laboratories, art-rooms, gymnasia, playing-fields. There is no uni- 
form policy among Scottish Education Committees in the matter of Cen- 
tralisation. Some counties have on paper a policy of almost complete centra- 
lisation. In these areas expensive buildings and lavish equipment have been 
provided or are proposed. Every inducement is offered to make pupils enrol 
at a central school. This policy has however produced at least one une-x- 
pected though natural result. In practically every Higher Grade or Sec- 
ondary School — these are the official names for schools providing complete 
courses of three or five years' duration respectively — the experience of the 
last decade has clearly demonstrated that there is a very considerable pro- 
portion, at least 50% of pupils who should never have been induced, or 
allowed, to enrol. These pupils have neither the required outlook nor the 
mental capacity requisite for the successful pursuit of any of the mote or 
less academic curricula usually provided and regarded as most popular in the 
central school. 

Let it be granted at once that theoretically and in certain circumstances a 
strong case can be made for the policy of centralisation. The larger school 
building is much more likely to be of modern type, and with its pertinents, 
is more likely to be kept in a decent state of repair. The sanitary arrange- 
ments -will be such as to support, not detract from, the efforts of the teachers 
to produce a healthy sentiment among the pupils, and therefore in the com- 
munity, in favour of decent living. Equipment in the way of rooms for 
several kinds of practical work, aids to the study of Art and Music, playing 
fields and other desirable features of a school that is to prepare for com- 
munity and social life are likely to be more readily afforded for the larger 
centre. In the second place it is hardly reasonable or even practicable to 
expect that Post-Qualifying education can be eflSdently carried on in a two- 

teacher school. (It is manifestly impossible in a one-teacher school.) In such 
cases several Scottish authorities arrange for pupils to be transferred to one 
or more neighbouring schools as soon as they are able to walk or cycle the 
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longer distance. So long as the transferred pupils can reside at their own 
homes and precautions are taken to sec that their material comforts arc 
secured, for e.xamplc in the way of a mid-day meal and reasonable protection 
from the effects of bad weather, such a minimum degree of centralisation may 
be tolerated. In these small schools and even in larger schools a strong case 
for centralization can be established in regard to pupils who are definitely 
intended to continue their studies after the compulsory age for leaving school. 
With the consent of their parents and the provision of the necessary means 
for securing their comfort in travelling, maintenance and so on, such pupils 
may profitably be transferred at an earlier age even than nvelve. 

THE PLACE OF THE ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

M. M. GUHIN, DEAN, TEACHERS* COLLEGE, ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA 

Under present economic conditions in most farm states, consolidation of 
rural schools is not a pertinent question and will not be for years to come. 
Advocacy of consolidation in most agricultural communities at this time 
would raise the question of the sanity of the advocate. In recent years there 
has been an actual loss on consoh'dation in that several farm communities have 
withdrawn from consolidated districts and re-established one-teacher schools. 
In view of the fact that there arc about 150,000 one-teacher schools in 
America, and that there is no prospect that the number will be materially re- 
duced while the children now in the grades in these schools are completing 
their grade work, nor in most cases the ne.xt generation of grade children, it 
would seem that those interested in education should help rather than hinder 
the work of this institution — the only institution provided, for the education 
of the majority of farm children. 

Consolidation, alone, is no assurance that rural education will be improved. 
As state director of rural education, I inspected some consolidated schools, 
housed in expensive buildings, in which the work done did not compare with 
the work I saw in one-teacher schools. America is too prone to solve its 
problems by using words; a certain “system” is advocated as a miraculous 
panacea; a “law” will eliminate all evil; a “method” ■will cure all the ineffi- 
ciencies in instruction ! The success of a school is not measured in terms of the 
form in which the district is organized nor the name by which the school is 
known. The most vital factor in any school is a teacher with strong per- 
sonality who knows the subjects she is teaching and how to teach them, and 
who considers citizenship training the big objective of the school. A teacher 
with initiative, resourcefulness, forceful personality, organizing ability, in- 
spirational power, tact and an insatiable longing to mould the lives of children 
into nobler manhood and womanhood will have a good school, whether it 
be in a little one-room building on South Dakota prairies, or in the centre of 
New York City. Moreover, there are certain inherent strengths in the one- 
teacher school which make it possible to have a better school in the former 
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than in the latter case. These advantages have been almost wholly ignored 

in our near-fanatic advocacy of consolidation. ■' ■' ^ 

The one-teacher rural school approaches nearer to actual life conditions 
than any other school, city or consolidated. Life is not on a ''grade-level'' — 
it is "all mixed up.” The average education in America is still less than an 
eighth grade level ; the rural child, therefore, has eight years’ experience in 
human contacts, parallel to those he will have as an adult. In the one-teacher 
rural school, as a lower grade pupil, he has unconsciously developed a certain 
deference to, and an imitation of, more mature pupils; and in the higher 
grades he has developed an attitude of solicitude, a guidance tendency and 
kindly protection towards the younger children. A recent magazine writer 
stated that "America’s youth are too much on their own”-^their ideals, am- 
bitions, aims, conversations, amusements, standards of conduct, are too much 
determined by their "age-like” associates. This is not true of the one-teacher 
school pupils. 

The one-teacher school is more nearly like family life. There may be 
families tvith eight, ten or twelve children of varying ages ; but there is no 
family with eight, ten, or twelve of the same age. In short, the one-teacher 
school is more nearly like life, real life, than an "A first” or a "B second” 
grade room can possibly be. If there is the essence of truth in the statement 
that "Education is a mode of living and thinking,” the way children live is a 
vital factor in education. 

The lower grade children in the one-room rural school profit daily by 
"listening in” to work in the higher grades. I never realised how much this 
"Pre-view work” means until I tried to find a class in the rural demonstration 
schools associated with Northern State Teachers College that knew abso- 
lutely nothing about decimals — needed for demonstration purposes in' a 
methods class. I could not use any fifth or fourth grade class, and finally 
picked a weaker third grade. While doing some preliminary work with this 
class I was astounded at an interruption by little eight-year-old Anna Mac, 
“You forgot your decimal point.” Replying tp the question, “How do you 
know it is a decimal point ?” she said : “I hearci the sixth grade call it a deci- 
mal point.” Iq showing history slides^ for the benefit of grammar gradp 
pupils, I discpvered that the first and second grade children were among 
my most attentive listeners! 

The one-teacher school promotes, in fact demands, individual effort of the 
pupil. At the worst the teacher cannot be talking to the class more than one- 
sixth to one-eighth of the time ; the remaining time is spent at the study seats. 
Professor Thomas of Fresno says: “The goal of all teaching technique is 
whole-hearted self-activity of the pupil on the process upon which the desired 
outcome depends. There is no school in which this principle is more likely 
to function than in the one-teacher school conducted by a teacher who realises 
that her task, primarily, is concerned with organizing, motivating, directing 
and checking work which the children do when not reciting. 
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cl„!d’* f he /«^a/ cfuld is taught not as a “composite 

her?- I ^ ‘"^^niction” in the one- 

u u school The teacher is concerned about “John” or “.Mary” rather 

thim the thud grade. The silent influence of an inspiranonal teacher -n-ho 
guides the destinies of the children, as entities, not merely in the acquiring of 
Inow ledge and skill, but in character development, is bevond our power to 
appreciate. 

It Is true that the one-teacher rural school is lacking in adequate super- 
V ision : but there is a pou ing demand lor supers ision — and of the nght kind, 
the^ helping te.achcr supervision. Supem'sion came into vogue when new 
subjects were introduced which the teacher was not qualified totcach — and 
b.as been self-perpetuating. Dire as the need for supervision in the rural 
school is, I would prefer to see this condition continued than to see the indi- 
vidualitv of the rural teachers workdcstroved by dictatorial supervision. The 
remarkable professional pride in achievement, originality in methods, initia- 
tion ot projects and pride in her work which characterizes a good rural 
teacher are, I believe, largcU due to the responsibilitv which she has been 
forced to assume. The efheient rural teacher is a most \ ersatile worker. She 
is primarv supervisor, drawing supervi-or, music supervisor, and athletic 
coach; 'he is school nurse, playground director, and librarian; she is janitor, 
.Lssistant to the countj agent, and assistant to the countv home economics 
director; she is the interior Jcsorator. head carpenter, and purchasing agent 
01 the school ; she Is, usually , the communirv leader and director of com- 
munity singing; she is the school dietician, school doctor (in detecting a 
contagious disea-c), and responsible for school e-\hibits at the county ei- 
hibir. She needs a "helping teacher” indeed : but she does not need an auto- 
cratic, over-critical, ‘'know-it-all” supervisor who will take awav from her 
tile div ine satisf.iction in accomplishment that she now has. 

The ‘‘ty pic.al" ho\ car, cross light rural school building is no longer typical. 

.V report from Superintendent H. B. ilelcher, of Brown County, South 
Dakota, 'how s there are 1 50 rural schools m the county, of which .^\enn-tvvo 
hav e mo Je-Tt school building^;. Ev erv school in the county has a nme momE' 
term. Ev ery teacher in the county i- a member of the State Assoaanon. The 
.ivcrage -salary ot rural teachers us >106.49 per month. The average teachmg 
e\pcriencc of teachers is 4.5 years. Eight new school building were erecte 
during the past v ear— a v ear ot financial stress, low prices ^d poor crops 
our countv . There are only eight teachers in the county wo o no 
ni't grade certihcate, or better. 

agricultural education 

M. Dt \UNST, BRUSSELS 

The iiileoJIkation ol tl» aerlculiur.il proero. and j,, 

cern, the rural Me i- ol a prm.ary Impo, ranee (run. the po.nr 
economic and social equilibrium of the nations. 
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As a very general rule, it is better that each one should progress as well as 
possible, in his condiuon, in his drcle, and that the uprooting be reduced to 
a minimum. 

In several countries a movement was started in favor of a more intense and 
better understood rural teaching. Here and there, there is a beginning of at- 
tainment, but far yet from the final purpose. 

The private and ofiicial international organizations work hand in hand 
for success. 

I will close in calling your attention to the understanding between country' 
schools, which takes place in Belgium to stimulate the argicultural teaching 
and more recently the joint action started by the Um'on des Interets Eco- 
nomiques de France, between the male teachers and female teachers to com- 
bat the rural exodus. The question given was the following: . 

How can you by your teaching and by the authority of which you are 
possessed among the population in the midst of which you live contribute to 
stop the rural e.xodus? 

It is evidently inside the school and on his pupils that the teacher will have 
the most influence. 

He must then inculcate in them, directly the love of the land in showing 
them the charms of the life in the country and in comparing the working 
conditions in the cities and those in the field, comparing much in favor of the 
latter. 

The different matters taught will be for him so many opportunities for this 
great objective lesson ; the teaching of languages, history', of morals, arithme- 
u'e, sciences, drawing, will contribute to give to his pupib rural souL 

But more than all, the teaching of agriculture, rational and simple, will 
make it easy to handle for the future farmers, all the resources that the land 
offers. 

Outside the school, on the parents, on the former pupils, the teacher can 
exercise a real influence, although less directly. He must first teach the 
farmer, show him the true gifts of life in the country, unveil the lies that 
the city temptations offer. He must also advise; advise the employer in order 
that he betters the material and moral conditions of his men; advise the 
parents, so that they can retain their children, if necessary', by remunerating 
them reasonably. 

He will learn the ways to improve the villages and houses and to make life 
more healthy, more Uvely, a few redpes for the kitchen, even of good style 
and fashion, would not be out of place. 

He will organize social meetings, syndicates and cooperative meetings. But 
all this action will not have a useful bearing unless the teacher can work him- 
self in the domain ; example remains the most powerful action. 

The special professional agricultural instruction and argicultural man- 
agement should be encouraged everywhere. 

The coi^ittee of the rural education of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations should make an effort to generalize the application of all 
these valuable counsels. 
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RURAL EDUCATION AND INTERNATIONALISM 

FREDERICK L. WHITNEY^ DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH, COLORADO STATE TEACHERS' COLLEGE 

Worldmindedness, internationalism, is desired by all thinking people. And, 
when means are sought, it is assumed that public education will be the vehicle 
through which this ideal may be reached. 

America is making some progress in education for world citizenship. Our 
United States Commissioner of Education reviewed our activities and pro- 
grams for worldmindedness in 1928. He found the public schools giving 
much time to social studies, many prospective masters and doctors of philoso- 
phy studying the problem, a few notable school projects, and some inter- 
change of students with Europe and other regions. But he includes but about 
a dozen outstanding city school systems in his report, and the impression 
gained is that the total of effort along this line is not widespread. Carr, in 
his Stanford University study, no doubt gives a truer picture. He says, 
“That very little is being done in most of our schools to train children for 
world citizenship is obvious enough to even the most casual observer. A 
closer study of such aspects of our school system as courses of study, text- 
books, and methods of teacher training will but serve to make the first im- 
pression more definite. That a few teachers and a few school systems are ex- 
ceptions to these statements does not impair the generality of the truth. The 
study of international relations, for instance, is almost neglected in our public 
schools. 

A number of surveys of the attitude of public school pupils toward inter- 
nationalism have been made in America. That of Dr. Neumann, including 
over a thousand cases in five states, tvill be dted. His findings may be sum- 
marized as follows under nine concepts checked. 

1. Racialism 

a. Tendency to feel mentally superior to negroes 

b. Denial by a majority that backwardness is the result of mental de- 
ficiency 

c. No strong feeling on the part of the pupils that our superiority gives 
the right to interfere with weaker nations’ rights 

2. Nationalism 

a. Strong nationalistic tendencies, with vety real limits 

b. Strong opposition to Communists; a belief that they should not be 
allowed to propose their doctrines in America 

c. Strong fear for the welfare of this nation and suspicion of what 
other nations may do 

d. Strong pride in our nation 

e. Desire for the United States of a status among the nations of the 
world 

f. Association of patriotism with fighting 
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р. Failure to see that America has Noractimc-s been unjust in de.ilinp 
with other nations 

3. Imperialism 

a. Indication of a definite anti-imperialistic tendency 

b. A belief that wcalccr peoples should be helped so tliat tlicy can 
manage their own affairs 

4. Militarism 

a. A strong feeling tliat America sliould help bring about international 
disarmament 

b. Emphatic denial that the highest t)pe of patriotism should keep ti' 
from ever going to war 

с. A tendency in favor of spending huge sums of money for pre- 
paredness 

d. A belief that we should prepare for war 

e. A belief that the highest type of patriotism calls for willingness to 
fight for country, right or wrong 

5. Public Opinion 

a. A feeling tliat pupils should be instructed in international affairs 

b. A belief that newspapers should be honest 

c. An opinion favorable to open diplomacy 

6. Recognition of Rights of Other Nations and Peoples 

a. Evidence that on the whole the pupils show a real tendency to appre- 
ciate the rights of others, but that this tendency dues not carry tliem 
so far as to countenance an infringement of their own rigitts 

7. Appreciation of Other Peoples 

a. Recognition that others’ ways of doing things may be as good .is their 
own 

8. Attitude toward International Cooperation 

a. Cooperation good in theory, but not so good in practice; fearfulness 
on the part of the pupils for the welfare of their country 

9. International Goodwill and Humanitarian Ideals 

a. Evidence of few hatreds and bitter prejudices 

b. A belief that America should promote interests of mankind 

c. Evidence that when nationalism is not affected, these pupils have 
strong tendencies toward humanitarianism. 

An examination of these 26 summarising conclusions, reveals about a 
dozen favorable to narrow nationalism in contra-distinction to a desirable 
vvorldmindedncss. Studies among college groups, notably that of J. C. 
Manning at the State University of Iowa, show about the same level of 
attitude. The fact seems to be that, among high school and college youth, 
generally held, deep-seated prejudices and antipathies arc not found. There 
is instead a condition of lamentable ignorance of issues involved. Any 
opinions held and expressed most often are the result of purely irrational and 
verbal thinking, and do not result from a body of well-considered reflective 
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evidence. This seems to point to the need of adequate information in this 
field, properly disseminated to adolescent groups. 

It ivould seem that, since the ratification of the Pact of Paris, the public 
schools of all nations involved must necessarily take account of the solemn 
agreement of their governments that all disputes shall hereafter be solved by 
pacific means alone. This should affect the citizenship objective of evert' 
public school s}-stem to train youth for that larger participation in the great 
world society which is inevitable. It is only a question whether the ne.xt 
generation shall be ignorant of what this new broader standard implies or 
shall be prepared by adequate knowledge of the personalitj', attitudes, and 
customs of neighbor peoples to cooperate effectually toward peace and pros- 
perity for all. 

THE ORGANISATION, STAFFING AND EQUIPMENT OF 
RURAL SCHOOLS 

W. LLOYD PIERCE, LLANFAIR COUNCIL SCHOOL, WELSHPOOL, WALES, CHAIR- 
MAN, RURAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR ENGLAND AND WALES, N. U. T. 

The Primarj' School in rural areas presents many problems of its own. 
In the first place, in its present position, the rural school is an “all-age” 
school, and owing to the composite character of the groups or classes it is 
by no means an easy matter to organize a small primarj’ school effectively 
so as to maintain a progressive course of instruction. However small a 
school may be, it contains children who differ ividely in age (ranging from 
the age of 5 to that of 14) and in ability. 

Group teaching becomes almost impossible, and the teacher has to plan 
the provision of sufficient oral instruction and practice for each pupil and 
at the same time make adequate provision for sections or groups of children 
who are at the moment not under oral instruction. 

Another factor which increases the difficult!' of organization in the rural 
school is that it includes the children of every class of the community. 
There are 

(1) Those who will eventually pursue a course of higher education for 
the purpose of entering one of the learned professions. 

(2) Those who may look forward to taking up situations in industrj' 
and commerce away from home. 

(3) Those who for various reasons will seek such cmploj'ment as the 
rural area offers. 

It is evident that vocational instruction is obviouslj' impossible under these 
drcumstances, even were it desirable. There is an idea abroad that some 
scheme of education should be devised and applied in the rural schools 
which would prevent the migration from country to town. To adopt such 
a scheme would be to work injustice, for in this way obstacles might be 
placed in the way of the countr}' children doing the best for themselves. 
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Staffing 

Very many small schools are under the charge of Uncertificated Teachers. 
In a great number of cases motives of economy have their part in these 
arrangements, but there are others in which it has been found imprac- 
ticable to obtain satisfactorj' Certificated Teachers. For instance, Salary 
Scales have undoubtedly affected the supply, and again women often find 
difficulty in securing suitable living accommodation. In consequence of the 
latter some Authorities have appointed married teachers resident in the 
area. Further, the small primary schools in rural areas suffer from the 
fact that their e.xistence is almost completely ignored in the scheme for 
the training of teachers. 

The small rural primary schools require a special technique in organi- 
zation and teaching based largely on the application of group and indi- 
vidual methods. The final difficulty in the matter of staffing rural schools 
arises from the few opportunities for the teacher for self-improvement and 
social intercourse. A combination of all these factors has resulted in a 
very real problem in the matter of staffing the rural schools. Methods by 
which this state of affairs might be remedied to a great extent will be 
suggested. 

It is not sufficiently recognized that the cost per unit of average attend- 
ance in the small elementary school is much higher than in the larger school, 
and that the smaller the school the higher the cost. The provision of Grants 
in aid of schools in rural areas is palpably inadequate because of the ex- 
ceptional difficulties of supply and organization. In dealing with the equip- 
ment it is impossible to pass by without comment the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of very many of the school buildings in rural areas. Many of them 
were planned and erected at a time when the ideas of what was essential 
in a school building were different from what they are to-day. Much im- 
provement is needed in the matter of ventilation, lighting and heating and 
in the matter of cleaning. Desks of antiquated design are still in use in 
many of the rural schools. The seats in such desks are often either too 
high or too low, and the surface of the desk itself slopes unduly and is thus 
inconvenient for practical work. In a great many schools there is a paucity 
of supplementary books for general reading and for illustrating various 
aspects of the school work. A supply of such books is vitally important in 
the rural school as many of the children will have no other books, except 
such as may be found at home, as they will have very few chances of access 
to a Public Library. 

At this point it would be well, perhaps, to summarise the defects in 
the organisation, ^staffing and equipment of the rural schools, and then 
proceed to consider Vays and methods by which these defects might be 
removed or at least lessened. 
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Defects in Organisation 

1. The wide age-range of the school often tends to make group teach- 
ing impossible and therefore a well-organised course of individual work 
in definite study is essential. 

2. In one-teacher schools the infants are in the same room as the older 
children. This has a distinct tendency to retard the development of a 
small child. 

3. In rural areas late entr)' and irregular attendance and the migration 
of the family from district to district increases the difficulties of organisation. 

4. There are a number of environmental handicaps arising out of lack of 
sleep and ovenvork out of school hours to be considered. 

5. Other defects — unsuitable premises, inadequate attention to individual 
children; setting tasks to children before they are ready for them; inade- 
quate classification, e. g. bright children doing the same W’ork as the less 
bright. 

Defects of Staffing and Equipment 

1. The standard of staffing of rural schools is markedly lower than that 
obtaining in urban areas. The percentage of uncertificated teachers is 
high and of these a remarkably large proportion are women. A relatively 
high percentage of supplementary teachers are employed as teachers of 
infants. 

2. The classrooms in the rural schools are inadequately furnished and 
are not easily adaptable for various forms of activitj’. 

3. Owing to the lack of adequate facilities in the small school for the 
teaching of practical subjects, such as Cookery and Handicraft, the instruc- 
tion in such schools has tended to become too literary or acadeim'c jn char- 
acter, while the manipulative training of the child has been impracticable. 

4. One of the most urgent needs of rural schools generally is an abundant 
supply of suitable books and a library for reference and general reading. 
Adequate equipment for the teaching of Music and for the infants’ class 
is often lacking. 

Having thus briefly sketched the most noteworthy defects, it remains to 
suggest remedial measures necessary towards overcoming the difficulties 
and eradicating the faults. 

1. In all primary schools, including even the smallest rural school, there 
should be a well-defined line of demarkation beUveen the younger and 
the older children. The infants should always occupy a separate classroom, 
and should be placed under the care of a mistress with special knowledge 
of modern methods appropriate to this stage. 

2. In rural areas a number of teachers engaged in teaching infants have 
had no opportunity of becoming efficient in modern methods. Such teachers 
should have the benefit of the advice and personal instruction of an 
Organiser and Adviser of Infants’ Departments who would regularly visit 
the schools. In order to encourage and stimulate the teaching in general. 
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fuller opportunities for self-improvement and social intercourse should be 
provided for the teachers. Demonstration teaching should be introduced 
either at a Centre or in schools visited bp an e.vpert teacher, and Re- 
fresher Courses organised. 

3. The greater cost of maintaim'ng the small school should be recognised, 
and sufficient money should be provided for efficiently staffing the small rural 
schools with qualified permanent teachers, or permanent teachers aided by 
peripatetic teachers, and for sufficient eqm'pment. 

4. Ofi^ering in the rural service better conditions of pay and better op- • 
portuniries of promotion. This would encourage the entrance of good 
teachers into the service of rural Authorities. 

5. An improvement of the premises of rural primarj' schools, including 
the pro\ision of a separate classroom for each teacher; the provision of 
facilities for manipulative training and for Housecraft; adequate lighting, 
hearing, and ventilation; a reliable water supply; adequate cloakrooms, 
sufficient and suitable provision for diying wet clothes and boots, and for 
dining under proper conditions. 

6. The internal organisation and methods of instruction adopted in 
rural schools should be based on the introduction of flc-xiblc and individual 
methods rather than on attempting hard and fast group classification. A 
well-organised arrangement of individual work in definite study, allied tvith 
abundant opportunities for group activity in the directions where such 
activity is really fruitful is the only way of eliminating some of the dis- 
advantages of the country chfld in comparison with the town child. The 
fullest possible use of indUidual efiort on the part of the children by 
training them from the very beginning to work for themselves is necessaiy, 
the children being allowed to make their own pace. In this way the bright 
child is not neglected nor is the backward child given a task for which he is 
not ready. 

7. Finally in the matter of curriculum all teaching should pay attention 
to the environment of the child. The aim of the teaching should be to attune 
or adapt to the child’s surroundings the subjects taught in school, to api- 
proach the child’s mind through the avenues of thought with which he is 
famfliar; to create in the child an appredation of the beauty and value of 
the things that h'e around him. 

THE FUNCTIOX, STAFFING AND EQUIPMENT OF 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 

PROF. C, G. SARGENT, STATE DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL EDUeVTION, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, FORT COLLINS, COLORVDO 

As used in this paper the term “Agricultural College,” or “State Agri- 
cultural College, means a college organized under an act of Congress 
passed in 1862, and commonly known as the Land Grant College law. 
This law was framed by Senator ilorrill and on rbU account it is also 
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known as the Morrill Act. This law made large grants of unoccupied gov- 
ernment lands to establish and endow a system of agricultural and mechan- 
ical colleges, at least one in each state. In later years it was supplemented 
by another law establishing an e.\periment station in each of these colleges, 
and this was followed by other federal laws which provide for financial 
support for this system of colleges. The original grants of land were given 
to the several states \vith but little restrictions on their sale or use by the 
states, but subsequent laws passed, giving annual financial aid at the same 
time provided for at least a moderate amount of federal participation in 
their management in such lines of work as made use of federal money. 

Nineteen states established separate agricultural and mechanical colleges. 
Twenty-one states combined the agricultural college with the state uni- 
versit}', while the remaining eight combined the agricultural college with 
a private or endowed university. In the opinion of eminent authorities this 
system of colleges represents our most successful effort at evolving a na- 
tional system of colleges. 

The Function of Agricultural Colleges 

Undoubtedly, the course of these colleges thus far has been largely de- 
termined by a short statement in the Land Grant College Act which as- 
signs the function which they were intended to perform, namely : 

"To teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts . . . not excluding other scientific and classical subjects . . . 
in order to promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and professions of life." 

(Taken from The Land Grant College Act passed by Congress in 1862) 

During the brief period of 50 years these schools have revolutionized 
agriculture by breaking it up into many fields of study, and by further 
reducing each of these to a form suitable for use in the college classroom 
and laboratoty'. Now college students may take a four year college course in 
any one of many fields of study into which this great subject has been 
broken up. They may major in animal husbandry, agronomy, horticulture, 
floriculture, entomology, forestry', veterinary medicine, and even other 
divisions into which the once single field of agriculture has been divided 
by these agricultural colleges and their experiment stations. Each of 
these major courses is further subdivided and each subordinate topic is 
worked out and arranged in usable form according to the best known scien- 
tific and pedagogic principles. 

In like manner the subject of home making has been separated into the 
divisions of home economics and household arts, and each of these is further 
enriched by a great variety of courses of college grade. 

So also has the mechanic arts side of the Land Grant College been 
adapted to the requirements of the various courses in aericulture in the 
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form of courses in shop, forge and the care, repair and use of machinery ^ 
applied to farm practice. But a still more important development of their 
work in this respect has resulted from the expansion of these more simple 
applications of applied mechanics, into extensive courses in dvil and irriga- 
tion, electrical and mechanical engineering as these are related to the pro- 
duction of the raw materials for food and clothing and their distribution 
to civilized man. 

In all of these courses, merely mentioned here, the science of chemistry as 
applied to water, soils, plants, food crops and food products has been given 
a new and wider meaning. 

In this highly condensed statement of the work of the Land Grant 
colleges our time has been occupied entirely with a consideration of the 
scientific and technical subjects taught, taking it for granted that it will 
be understood that courses in English, literature, languages, mathematics, 
history, economics, sociology and other supporting subjects arc also taught 
in all degree courses offered in these schools. 

The graduation of class after class in these institutions for a period of 
50 years has produced a gradual, but none the less profound change in the 
emphasis we now place on the courses of study we offer, not only in our 
colleges and universities, but an e\-en greater change in the curricula in our 
high schools, espedally is this true of the smaller high schools which serve 
in the aggregate large rural populations. 

Staffing Agricultural Colleges 

For two or three decades after the passage of the federal law under which 
our state agricultural colleges were organized, it was necessary to select 
their faculties from men and women trained in classical colleges and uni- 
versities and other schools of the traditional type. No other teachers were 
available. Because of this fact, there was little difference between the 
courses of study offered in agricultural colleges and other colleges of the 
day. Much criticism resulted from this fact and in the estimation of many 
these schools had failed to function as intended. 

In 1887 Congress passed the Hatch Act, providing for agricultural ex- 
periment stations in each state as a part of the system of state agricultural 
colleges. It took fifteen or tivcnty years more to complete sdentific experi- 
ments in all lines of agricultural invesrigation, to organize this material 
in text book form for use in the classroom and laboratory. And it was not 
until about 1900, or 31 years ago that these agricultural colleges began to 
turn out graduates that were somewhat prepared to do the work that these 
colleges were originally intended to do, and who might be expected to be 
in sympathy with the programs of work which they offered. These new 
graduates from agricultural colleges furnished the best available source of 
supply for faculty members in these same institutions. While many of them 
were well trained technically, and were qualified to act as investigators 
and research workers, they were not trained to teach. 
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Within the last twenty-five years this national system of agricultural 
colleges has really begun to function as intended by the framers of this 
law. All of them now have well organized departments of education and 
teacher training is a very important part of every one. Whereas, a few years 
ago the chief qualification to teach in an agricultural college was a per- 
sonality satisfactory to the head of the department, a college degree •svith 
a major in the subject to be taught, but with little or no thought given to 
ability to teach college students, — now the candidate for a position as 
teacher of a technical subject in an agricultural college must have the 
necessary personal qualifications, he must be thoroughly grounded in the 
subjectmatter to be taught and in addition must be professionally trained to 
teach. 

Fifteen years ago the Colorado Agricultural College, where I work, 
organized a department of education. But for several years there was little 
interest in our Avork on the part of our students. But in recent years 
the work has grown rapidly. The department has expanded into a division 
of education offering four majors for advanced degrees in education. Our 
teacher training program in the summer school closed last Friday. We had 
a total enrollment of 555 mature and experienced teachers and 100 of 
these Avere taking graduate, technical and professional courses to better 
prepare them to teach vocational agriculture. And Avhat Ave are doing is 
only a sample of Avhat all other state agricultural colleges are doing. 

I shall pass the subject of equipment Avith the brief statement that this 
system of agricultural colleges in our 48 states owns lands, livestock, build- 
ings and equipment to the value of $322,430,101.00. This represents the 
great investment which our federal government and the 48 states have 
made in this A'ast system of colleges. 

In the field of secondary education, the work of agricultural colleges 
can be much more closely related to the training of high school boys and 
girls than it has been in past years. 

In 1917 our Congress passed the f^ational Vocational Education Act. 
This also proAu’des for cooperation AA'ith the 48 states. The laAV establishing 
our system of agricultural colleges provides for national and state coopera- 
tion in education on the college level only, Avhile the National Vocational 
Education Act extends federal aid to the secondary field and opens up the 
Avhole field of adult education. This is the most important step in educa- 
tion ever taken by the Government of the United States. It has a most 
direct and immediate bearing upon the work of our agricultural colleges. 

In the opinion of many people, our agricultural colleges were intended 
to be vocational schools; but trade and vocational schools do not flourish 
on the college level. This Avork is not of college grade. It rightly belongs 
on the secondary level. 
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ILLITERACY SECTION 

T he Illiteracy Section of the World Conference on Education held 
two sessions in the parlor of the Brown Palace Hotel with an overflow 
attendance each time. The meetings were presided over by Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart of Washington, D. C., Director, National Illiteracy 
Crusade. 

The first session convened on Tuesday, July 28th, at nine o’clock with a 
unique program. Four persons who had emerged from the illiterate class 
were presented and made eloquent addresses. Mrs. Christina Hillius, a 
native of Russia, aged seventy, had learned to read and write in a night 
school taught by Mrs. Theodore Giedt in the little village of Kulm, North 
Dakota, her present home; John K. Douglas, a Tennessee mountaineer, had 
started to school for the first time in Hamilton County, Tennessee, two 
years ago at the age of fifty-one, and is continuing his studies in the night 
schools there; Little Blaze, a Blackfoot Indian, had his first knowledge of 
books in March of this present year in an “Illiteracy Clinic” on the Black- 
foot Reservation at Browning, Montana; Chloe McIntosh, aged seventy- 
five, a colored negress, was born in slave times and had waited for her 
chance until Superintendent R. D. Eadie started night classes in Brunswick, 
Georgia, in 1929. These were the four men and women who opened the 
program and they made a tremendous impression. Miss Emily Griffith, 
Principle of the Opportunit)’ School of Denver, then told of her work in 
which three thousand adult students are enrolled. Dr. Randall J. Condon, 
of Friendship, Maine, closed the session with a plea for the education of 
adult illiterates cver)'\vhere. 

The Friday afternoon session consisted of reports from various countries. 
Miss Alice Pollitz, of Germany, declared that illiteracy did not e.vist in 
her country and that it would be impossible to find one who could not 
read or write. She also said the compulsory education law was effective and 
would probably prevent any illiterates from growing up in the future. 
Mr. Prem Chand Lai, of India, stated that ninety percent of the peop'e 
of his country were unable to read or write and that there was no organ- 
ized nation-wde campaign to educate them. He stated that some schools 
and classes for adult beginners were being conducted and that there was 
an awakening which might lead to a war on illiteracy. Miss Ida Sindel- 
kova, of Czechoslovakia, reported that conditions were unequally divided 
in her countr}% where one-half of it w'as free from illiteracy and the other 
half had a heavy percentage of uneducated people. Over 800,000 persons 
past the age of thirty-five are in school there. Ronald Y. S. Cheng, of 
China, told of the Mass Education Movement which tt’as sweeping his 
countr)’ with the slogan “Eliminate illiteracy and make new citizens for 
China.” He stated that over 4,000,000 Chinese had been taught to read 
and write by the Thousand Character System. He said that all of the 
teachers were volunteers and that many students from colleges had thrown 
themselves into the movement enthusiastically. William Scott, of Belfast, 
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Ireland, reported that because of the low percentage of illiteracy in his 
country no organized effort had yet been made to teach those who cannot 
read or write. Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart reported that the United States 
was awakened and had become keenly conscious of illiteracy as a problem 
and was determined to wipe it out. She told of classes for native-whites, 
foreign-born whites, Indians and negroes who are being taught at night, 
and also of mothers’ classes, factory classes, prison classes and others that 
were conducted at noon hours, afternoon or at such times as adults could 
attend. She said that forty-three of the states had state committees working 
on this problem. 




Department of Preschool and Kindergarten 

Chairman; Randall J. Condon, Friendship, Maine.’* 

Secretary: Alida Shinn, Hawaii. 

* Deceased December 2-t. 1931. 


PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN GROUP 


RAXDALL J. CONDON, FRIENDSHIP, MAINE, PRESIDING 

Note. — In December following the Denver meeting Dr. Condon passed 
away while on a visit to his daughter in Kentucky. He had always been 
interested in the purposes of work of the Federation and we were especially' 
fortunate when we succeeded in getting him to take the chairmanship of 
the Department. No one in American education was better qualified from 
education, love of children, spiritual exemplification. He was one of our 
most useful and most loved men. 

Miss Florence Hale, President of the National Education Association, 
who spoke on the Pre-School and Kindergarten program, paid Dr. Condon 
a rare tribute which seems fitting to include here. 

MISS HALE 

D r. Condon is peculiarly fitted to have charge of such a meeting as 
this. Where the welfare of the children is being considered there 
Dr. Condon’s heart is also. There seems to be something significant 
in the fact that Dr. Condon comes from the village of Friendship, on the 
coast of Maine. He embodies the spirit of the name of his village, he has 
acquired the habit of neighborlincss. 

Following the meeting in Geneva last summer Dr. Condon made a pil- 
grimage to the land of Pestalozzi. He visited the several places claimed as 
the birthplace, he caught the atmosphere of this great leader of education, 
he talked with all he met and who might have known some thing, some 
incident about the life of the friend of the children, the traditions and 
stories which have been handed down. 

Dr. Condon decided to try' to understand the life of the people rather 
than to visit museums. He had studied German three years but only knew 
one word, Pestalozzi. At Stanz he was told if he pulled the bell long 
enough the caretaker would come down. He walked up the street wth a 
kitten on his shoulder to Cloister Santa Clara, the women’s division of 
the Franciscan order. They took care of orphan children. A sister took him 
where the children ate and where they sang. He saw a little child’s shoe 
that had been worn by a child in 1798. 

At Bierr he found one store, no autos, and orchards. He took wild 
flowers and laid them as a tribute on Pestalozzi’s grave. Pestalozzi wanted 
a rough hewn stone for burial. Here was written “Here Rests Henry 
Pestalozzi — Savior of the Poor, Founder of the Popular School.” Froebel 
visited Pestalozzi for tsvo weeks and said, “Every thing is life, freedom, 
happiness and joy.” Man marks out his destiny by inner thought. Froebel con- 
tributed the Kindergarten as an outgrowth. This influenced the grades and 
the philosophy of all education. 

At Bergdorf, he went to a castle as the sun was setting. He saw a 
school where 50 or more backward boys were. He got some fruit from 
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Pestalozzi’s orchard and dried the seeds and brought them to America. 
The seeds did not mature until a year later. Dr. Condon said, “If some 
of you come to Friendship, long after I am gone, you see the trees 
growing.” 

This is the spirit of Dr. Condon ever seeking to perpetuate the influences 
which make men and women better and happier. ^Vho else would have 
brought back the seeds from the orchard of Pestalozzi and planted them 
in his own garden in the village of Friendship. 

THE HOME OF THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD JS JN INFLU- 
ENCE TOJFARD INTERNATIONAL GOOD JFILL 

.MRS. HUGH BRADFORD 

With the light of research playing upon children and their reactions to 
stimuli of varied tj^pes, parents are becoming more generally aware of their 
great opportunities in moulding the lives and character of young children. 
Gradually we are learning that even in the least comple.\ environment the 
child is receiving certain impacts that influence his whole life, and his 
behavior toward others. 

Specialists have taught us much in showing that the mental, physical 
and social life of the child are so intricately interwoven that one may not 
over-emphasize nor under develop any one without affecting the others. 
When we realize that the maladjustment that causes speech defects may 
also result in social delinquendes and that the cradle habits of dependence 
may result in selfish domination in youth, we are duly impressed tvith the 
value of infant training and its social values. In health and physical hygiene 
we have had definite rules and measurable results but the more important 
phases that deal with mental hygiene and social relationships are as yet 
but little developed and but little understood. We must come to under- 
stand that the brain and the nervous system are developing as rapidly as the 
body, and that very young children are absorbing impressions, prejudices, 
likes and dislikes that will be difficult to change later. 

One would hardly suspect that ill health of a child might so affect his' 
outlook on life that he has a warped idea of his place in societv, or that 
the quirk of his mind that makes him a problem child, arc both due to some 
phrsical defect, and yet such is the case, hlo doubt old Scrooge, the misan- 
thropist of Dickens' Christmas carol, is typical of a physical and mentahmal- 
adjustment that brought misery and loneliness to the Individual and those 
whom he contacts. 

Another phase of child development is vitally important — that of the 
spiritual. Before the child enters school he has already caught the spirit 
of the home ; children will talk in terms of money values if that is what 
colors and motivates the home ; but the joy' of his own flower garden, the 
pets whom he loves and watches over, the picture by his bedside, the 
laughter of kindly people about him, the story hour and the voice of 
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affection, the music of a bird’s song, the light of the stars, the glow of the 
hearth elevate his spirit above the sordid and give him a background of 
enjojTnent and culture that shuts out pettiness and greed. Much has been 
said as to our loss of spiritual values in this challenging age, and our in- 
ability to assist the child to think in terms not material. 

That love and affection should be characteristic of every home and the 
right of every child is well understood, but the love and effection that limits 
itself to a single home, to a home that has no open door for all children, is a 
limited and limiting type of affection. The heart of any home must beat 
for all children ; the light of affection that shines on its own children, must 
include in its warm rays the children of others. 

The preschool age requires intelligent sympathetic guidance that its very 
illusions and dreams may come to joyous realities. Children are not born in- 
tolerant, they are free from snobbery and racial animosities or bias until 
older children or adults mar the kindliness and freedom with which they 
select their playmates. They crave companionship and opportunity to share 
play wth others. Children are naturally gregarious and non-selective. We 
shatter their illusions if we place the emphasis for real companionship upon 
class race or social prestige. Children may live together peaceably, happily, 
and helpfull}'. Parents need to guard their comments upon people and to 
cultivate \vithin themselves more sympathetic attitudes toward others for 
their influence and example are of paramount importance. 

Methods in school education may varj% and curricula grow but the funda- 
mentals of justice, kindness, self -control, and loyalty are taught by example 
and the sklU in teaching depend upon- kind hearts and exhalted minds. 
Parents may prepare their children for school bj'' lan’ng the foundations of 
these virtues by earlj^ habits in the home life of the child. The personality of 
the parent is his credential, good or bad. 

The homes in the United States belong to families with backgrounds of 
many kinds of national heritage; one means of establishing appreciation 
of other races is to call attention to the art and music of other families’ na- 
tional backgrounds. A little child can enjoy folk dancing in costume to 
foreign music; may learn before he can read of the children in far away 
lands, whose toys and joys are tempered by national customs and colored 
by national feeling. He is plastic emotionally and parents have a great op- 
portunity to develop good will and friendliness by their attitudes and stories. 

The great challenge to the American people is to raise its children to live 
harmoniously with themselves and Mth other nations. We have advanced 
in science, art, industry; we have annihilated distance and time, we have 
lengthened our span of life and drawn the stars close to us. Yet we have 
still to learn in terms of .sympathetic human relationships; we have yet to 
learn how to understand and work with the people of the rest of the world. 
With man as master of great scientific truths, of miraculous machines and 
marvelous inventions, may we not hope that if a generation of parents were 
to turn its attention to the control of greed, the cultivation of good will in 
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Its children that we would live In peace and good will. What are we doing 
for our children? What are we setting before them as the greatest values in 
life? Well may we stop to consider. Our careless words are never to be 
recalled though they may spoil the attitude of a child to^vard his coworkers 
years later. Peace and amity are sown in preschool years. Not to diplomats 
must we leave our tasks, not to scientists and economists, not to financial and 
business interests but by an educational program that begins within the homes 
of little children. It cannot be done by individuals here and there, nor by 
choice groups, but by bringing into the consciousness of the home the need 
and possibility’ of building world peace, because children have learned to 
recognize the common interests and common kindliness of the human race. 

WHAT THE NURSERY SCHOOL CAN DO 

ALIDA VISSCHER SHINN, FORMER DIRECTOR, CASTLE NURSERY SCHOOL, 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Aloha Ka Ko. 

The Henry’ and Dorothy Castle Memorial Nursery School, of Honolulu, 
is probably one of the best possible examples of the manner in which peoples 
of different racial backgrounds and creeds are living happily and worh'ng 
side by side. 

The second anniversary' of the Nursery School, September 6, 1928, found 
it well established as an integral part of the community life. That it is 
appreciated by parents is clearly shmvn by the capacity’ attendance and long 
waiting list. The Nursery School' celebrates its fifth anniversary this Sep- 
tember. 

Can you picture anything more fascinating than a Nursery School, with 
children from 1 8 months to 3 years of age, of various racial parentage ; 
Hawaiian, Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Filipino, Portuguese and Caucasian? 
At this early age, the children learn to respect each others rights and to 
overlook differences of race and sect. As to costume, however, practically 
every child wears American clothing except on gala occasions. The mothers, 
however, may still cling to their native dress. 

On the first day of school, Japanese mothers came wearing colorful 
kimoqos, with bright “obis” or sashes, leading chubby children with bright, 
black 'eyes; Chinese mothers dressed in gorgeous brocades; an Hawaiian 
mother in a “holoku” that straight, shapeless costume, introduced by the 
early missionaries, the Filipino costume with its large sleeves of stiff Pina 
cloth, all added color to the picturesque scene. Of course, American styles 
were also in evidence, for they are rapidly gaining in favor, and a number of 
our children are Caucasian. Nevertheless, it is a bit difficult for the “mali- 
hini, or new comer, knotvn in the Middle West as “tender foot,” to realize 
that she is in an integral part of the United States. 

Most of the mothers arc occupied away from home during the day — as 
teachers, as clerks in their husbands’ stores, others, in the cannery or in 
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offices. The children are left at the Nurserj' School in the early morning 
when the parents go to work. The first day each mother left a crj'ing child, 
a Japanese rest mat, and a tooth brush. 

Because of the subtropical climate and the discovery' that home conditions 
are not alwaj's conducive to proper rest, we aUoted considerable time for 
relaxation. Homes are frequently too exciting to encourage “early bed go- 
ing.’’ It may be music, amusements or a beautiful moon keeping Yoshiaki 
awake. Perhaps he hears “Mama-San’’ and “Papa San” say that they are 
going to the Japanese theatre or to a movie. He knows that this means put- 
ting on a bright colored sleeping kimono and being “hopied” or “carried” 
on some one’s back to the show. The mats will be unrolled as the family 
prepares to enjoy the play. The gaudiness of the costumes, the flying paper 
advertisements, th? banging or strumming of instruments, or the sweetness 
of the soda pop, all add to the glamour of late hours. 

Because little English is spoken in many of the homes, we decided that 
the children should be put in as many “talking situations” as possible. We 
talk about pictures. We sing simple songs. In certain situations, in the 
bathroom, for e.xample, we use the same phrase for the same activity. This 
enlarges the vocabulary by repetition and at the same time avoids con- 
fusion in the mind of the child who is unaccustomed to English. Records of 
the development of speech have been most interesting, as all of the children 
show a marked increase in English vocabulary. 

Another problem which called for investigation was the home diet. We 
found a deficiency in green vegetables and fruits, with an over abundance 
of meat and rice. Here, then, was one of our most important functions — 
parental education. 

To meet the chief problem — rest, speech and parental education, we 
have devised the following program. The nursery' school schedule is fle.xible 
■with regard to all activities e.\cept food, sleep and elimination which occur 
at definite times. 

7:45-8:30 a. m. — Children arrive. Their mothers send them bathed and 
neatly dressed. They are taken to the bathroom, after which they receive a 
drink of water. They then go to the toy shed and don suits of light-weight 
cotton prints. On the play grounds we have: Jungle-Jym, sand box, slide, 
packing boxes, boards and various apparatus to develop the large muscles. 

9:15 — Orange juice is served. 

10:30 — The mats are folded, and preparation for lunch is begun. 

11:10-11:25 — Look at pictures, sing or run to music. Following which 
hands are rinsed and all are ready for luncheon. 

11 :30 — Luncheon on the “lanai,” or porch. The children love to arrange 
flowers for their tables and often during the meal Nobuo is heard excitedly 
saying: “Koko pretty hanna, look. Mama.” “Hanna” is Japanese for 
“flower” and we are all “Mama” from his standpoint. 

12 :15 — Bathroom. 
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12:30-2:30 — Sleep. On awaking they are given milk and a graham 
cracker, and play until the mothers come. 

Besides the work with the children, we have found contacts with the 
parents extremely interesting. Parental education may be classified rvith the 
following headings: 

1. Mothers observe play and habit formation of child at school. 100% 
of the mothers visited the school once at least. 

2. Mothers observe preparation of foods in a Saturday morning class 
started at their request. Explanations are given in Japanese and Chinese. 

3. Weekly menus are sent home by our dietitian. 

4. Conferences are held with parents concerning each child. 

5. A group meeting of parents is held every month to discuss such topics 
as food, sleep, clothing, elimination, etc, 

6. Medical and dental e.xaminations are given all. 

7. Nutrition class lor parents with children who are feeding problems 
is held once a month. 

8. Home visits are made. 

9. Pre-parental education of 250 girls has been provided by observation 
and participation of students from the University, High School, and Nor- 
mal School. Boys have also observed in connection with high school 
sodology. 


SOME INFLUENCES THAT AFFECT CHILDHOOD 


EMILY GRIFFITH, PRINCIPAL, OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL, DENVER 


The backward boy was always put up beside his sister with a blue rib- 
bon. I hope the pre-school teacher will not be standardized above all 
things. I hope she will be well trained but above all, not standardized. 
Never let a baby feel that he has failed. I know the man who has failed 
before he crosses the threshold. I believe I can bring him to the place where 
it is alright. It isn’t what you are teaching, it is his attitude. What the 
child sees and hears, will influence his life. A Russian said, “You care 
whether I read or write.” 

The httle child learns courtesy and truth. It is pjetty bad that a little 
girl woidd say “I lied for mother” or that “mother is out” when she is 
not. ' 


A man is worthy of respect who attends Opportunity School. An Italian 
boy said, “Twill come every night. A girl gave me a pencil and a boy gave 
me some gum.” It is going to be done through the little child or the intel- 
ligent adult. 


The attitude of the little child carries over into adulthood. One mother 
wanted to get 5 or 6 months start in “Opportunity School” before she told 
father. It gives the^poor something to talk about over the dinner table. 

A teacher marked aU the good things instead of marking the bad. Don’t 
attempt to find out theNpad things. Tell everj'body there is something good 
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you know of. A little Russian girl was teaching a Chinese boy a dance. 
“He’s a learning,” she said. 

Confidence and friendliness %vill save this old world. Isn’t it nice that 
we have the radio and the auto? Here comes the little child who is air 
minded. It is not the darkness that kilk, but the coldness. 

MRS. NICHOLS, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS .ANT) TEACHERS 

Lead the little children from earliest period in life to the respect of the 
feelings of others. We are interested not only in animal life but in humans. 
Slogan is “Respect character and feelings of others.” The spirit of good 
will is transfered from lower form of life to human life. It is an oppor- 
tunitj' to reach child by teaching him responsibilitj" in the home, he must 
have a feeling for the creature and a sense of duu' for it. This attitude is 
transfered to human creature. 

HOJF REPRESENTATIVES OF NINETEEN NATIONS 
WORKED TOGETHER FOR THE WELFARE 
OF CHILDREN 

MISS JOHNSON, PRINaPAL SCHOOL 24, DENTER 

One of our greatest difficulties has been to get the foreign-born parents 
interested or possibly not so much interested as feeling free toward us as 
teachers and toward our educational aims. The condition that exists in 
most foreign schook, ■will be the same regardless of the locality. The ques- 
tion tviU come — how may foreign-born parents be made to become in- 
terested in the work of the school? The answer that -will apply to any 
type or group of parents whether native bom or foreign born is — the 
service the school is rendering to the children. 

The 24th Street School has an enrollment of appro.ximately six hundred 
pupils with about 50% turnover each year. This floating population k due 
largel}' to the Spanish American group that is employed in our beet fields 
annually. The distribution of races in our building is as follows : 


Caucasian 36% 

Colored 1 % 

Yellow 9% 

Spanish American 55% 


The neighborhood is a verj' short distance from the heart of the busi- 
ness district and in the oldest part of town, where the homes are generally 
vert" undesirable, where father and mother both work or mother or father 
is attempting to keep the home together without the help of the other. 

In order to sustain interest on the part of the parents in the work of 
the school these are some of the polides and practices employed by the 
school. 
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1. Visitation: Parents should be made to feel welcome at any time, 
but frequently special invitations will do wonders — so we provide special 
visiting days for parents to see the actual classroom work as it is carried on 
daily; at another time we will have exhibit day when special invitations 
go home asking parents to come and sec some of the finished activities the 
children have done. This will be both during the day and during the eve- 
ning so that those parents who are employed will be able to participate. 
Since our school is a traditional tjqie school without an auditorium we 
have Program Day where every room at a scheduled time is having a 
program. By scheduling it carefully it is possible in most instances for 
a parent to have an opportunity to see all seven of his children perform 
during the day. Individual parents from time to time ate invited by the 
teachers to visit the classes of their children. While these groups are within 
the building, or as an individual enters the building at any other time, 
the second policy stressed is "Courtesy” — the hxunblest parent is made 
to feel that he is welcomed. A friendly handclasp and a gracious smile cost 
nothing but again wonders are worked. A school must show that it is 
vitally interested in the welfare of the pupils as are the parents; that the 
school is human and above all real and sympathetic and that the school 
is acting in place of the parents. Dealing for the most part u-ith parents 
who speak your language brokenly or whose speech needs interpretation 
through pupil interpreters the school is apt to be misunderstood and mis- 
judged, so it is all the more necessary that the utmost kindliness and pa- 
tience be e.xperienced in contacts with parents. 

A most effective method of securing cooperation of the parents is through 
the visit of the teacher in the home. This understanding in these circum- 
stances is a most welcomed and appreciated move on the part of the school. 
This, however, is done more regularly and consistently by the school nurse 
and the attendance officer or, as we call her, field worker. These go into 
the home in the spirit of friendliness, helpfulness and S)'mpathy. These 
visits are invaluable to the school. 

Careful supervision of the time the children are on the playground, 
careful guarding of traffic, careful establishment of rules that protect the 
smaller children going from school to home and from home to school, all 
establish a confidence in the school and lead the parents to understand that 
there is an interlocking of home and school in every activity of the life of 
the child along lines of health, play, the mental and moral activities as 
well. 

With this understanding of the poh'cies of the school and the coopera- 
tion that is necessary these foreign-born parents are eager to meet in groups 
for the study of child problems that are common both to home and school, 
hence we have a large and interested group gathering for this purpose. 
Our Parent Teachers Association meetings include those who understand 
our language, those who understand partially and those who do not under- 
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stand at all but who come for the sincere handshake and cordial smile or 
an affirmative nod of the head of the teacher toward the youngster that 
is beside him. 

They have community singing at our meetings. We sing and play dif- 
ferent national airs. The talk is about health and safety, thrift, the 
child’s nature and his training, child activities, hygiene, etc. We have 
speakers, our teachers, supervisors and superintendent, our physician, den- 
tist, psychologist, field workers, all help us in our study. We take advan- 
tage of patriotic days for a definite stressing of patriotism, world friendli- 
ness, world peace and loyalty; however, I believe you will agree that 
there is a constant or indirect teaching of these virtues at all times in our 
own little League of Nations during all contacts with the children as well 
as with the parents. We are becoming more and more one understanding 
group. 

Our most successful Parent Teachers Association meetings are those 
held in the evening. This past year we have had all of our meetings at 
that time; in that way many fathers and working mothers come that 
couldn’t othenvise. 

So it is we are attempting to carry on the practice that had been well 
established that the school be looked upon by the people of the neighbor- 
hood as a place they may go for assistance and advice. That always a 
helping is in readiness; that the school is deeply interested in the lives of 
its people, and when a school radiates that feeling in a community that 
school is bound to enter into the lives of its patrons. Where this close fel- 
lowship for one cause has been accomplished there will be a genuine friend- 
liness among the many races and nationalities and no discrimination in 
evidence. 

THE PARENT AND PRESCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION 
DEMON ST RA TION 

JESSIE I. LUMMIS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, THE DENVER TUBERCULOSIS 

SOCIETY 

There are many forms of parent education that are being carried on in 
Denver just as in all communities, but the particular activity that your 
chairman has asked me to tell you of this afternoon is the Parent and Pre- 
school Health Education Demonstration of the Denver County Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. This demonstration is really a combination of 
nvo activities as found in the plan of work for local associations outlined 
by the National Congress of Parents and Teachers — preschool study group 
work and the summer round-up. 

In the preschool work of the Denver County Congress of Parents and 
Teachers small Peter and Joan, aged two, or three, or four, go to school 
along \vith mother and father, too, if not too busy, for one and one-half 
hours twice each month. The parents meet in their room in group con- 
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fercnce, while the children are m a separate room in a nursery' school 
setting. Mothers not onh discu», confer, and listen in their oun groups but 
thev also ob^ene the children in their different activities and at stated times 
participate m the children's activities in a limited way. Parents ma\ have 
individual conferences either before or after meetings with the professional 
workers and. if serious problems arise, the Child Guidance Clinic of the 
Colorado Psvchopathic Hospital is available for consultation. 

Children have a phvsical and dental e.\amlnation once each vear at the 
school with phvsicians and dentists paid b\ the Denver Tuberculosis So- 
cietv The follow-up is done by the professional staff but the aim has been 
to do this through conferences at the school insofar as possible. Last jear 
onl> 76 home visits were made while more than 1500 individual confer- 
ences with parents were held at the school. It is the aim to establish a good 
contact between parent and child and phjsician as well as to interest the 
parents in seeing to it that the child is kept m as good phvsical condition 
as possible. There is a nurse’s inspection before each circle meeting but 
the parents are taking so much rcsponsibilitv in health matters that it is 
a verv rare thing for a child to be excluded from a meeting because of cold 
or other ailment. 

It is one of the aims of the demonstration to trv to work out a plan 
that can be caried on in large measure bv lav leadership. About one-third 
of the groups next >ear have selected lav leaders who have had at least 
one V ear's experience m the circles. These leaders come out of their own 
groups. 

The plan is communitj wide in its scope and is fle.xible enough to be 
adapted to anv group in accordance with its desires and interests. 

During the period of the demonstration professional guidance and leader- 
ship is furnished hv the staff of the Denver Tuberculosis Societv, which has 
alvvavs been engaged chieflj in child health education and adult health 
education. Those assisting in the work come from various fields, such as 
'ociologv, nutrition, public health nursing, child ps>chology, and nursery' 
school education. This group gives guidance and assistance to the lav lead- 
ers after these are chosen and also gives training to the assistants in the 
children’s activities. 

-All the organization work is carried by the members of the preschool 
eirclcs of the Parent-Teachers’ Association: enrollment of members, ar- 
rangement tor rooms at the schools, arrangements regarding equipment of 
the rooms, and notices of meetings, 

1 here is splendid cooperation vv ith school officials and the demonstration 
is conducted in very close cooperation with the depanments of elementary 
education, medic-al service and research. The principals of the schools have 
also been particularly cooperative as have the kindergarten teachers. 

HecaiLse few fathers can attend the regular meetings twice each month, 
a special scries of evening lectures is arranged for in the vva'nter. These 
tides arc given by the phvsician-fellovvs of the Colorado Psvchopathic Hos- 
pital. 
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Parent education is in an experimental stage but our experience of the 
past few years leads us to believe that the activities in a community can be 
established on a permanent basis and that a large proportion of the work 
can be carried on by lay leadership which has an important and definite 
contribution to make to the work. The present demonstration is planned 
to continue for two more years in approximately its present form. At the 
end of this period we hope that the different groups interested, both parents 
and teachers, will be able to plan wisely for its permanent conduct on the 
basis of the studies made and the e.vperience gained during the period of 
the demonstration. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


H. N. PEN'LINGTOX 

I T IS difficult to realize that another two years are almost gone by since 
our last meeting in Geneva. Those who were delegates to the Geneva 
Conference will remember what a splendid session the Primarj' Schools 
Section had in that city and how greatly the popular secretarj’ of the sec- 
tion, Miss M. Mac Intosh of the Flora Stevenson School, Edinburgh, con- 
tributed towards the success of the section. Miss Mac Intosh had acted as 
secretary at the Toronto Conference in 1927 and I feel sure that all con- 
nected with the section deeply regret that on her marriage to Mr. George 
M’Lay of Falkirt, also well known to most of us, she felt compelled to 
relinquish the work of secretarj' to the section. I feel that one of our first 
duties should be to pass a resolution congratulating her on her marriage 
and wishing her well in her new sphere of life. 

The difficulties in the way of compiling a programme under the con- 
ditions appertaining to membership of the World Federation are great, 
but difficulties are only made to be overcome and we have again before us 
a programme of considerable interest to Primarj’ School Teachers of all 
nations. 

Our first item — “The Value and Possibility of Inculcating League of 
Nations Teaching in the Primarj' School” — is sure to arouse interest and 
a keen discussion. The principal speakers are as widely separated as Los 
Angeles, Cal., and Cawnpore, India. In my own countrj' opinion is verj' 
divided as to the advisability or otherwise of introducing “League of Na- 
tions Teaching" into the schools as a separate subject. On the one hand 
the protagonists of League of Nations teaching assert that as we are all 
anxious to bring about World Peace there can be no surer waj’ of doing 
so than to actually teach peace and talk peace daily to children of an 
impressionable age. On the other hand another school of thought is equally 
certain that we shall never bring about the desired end in this waj', that 
League of Nations teaching is only one part of history and that to stress 
any one side is to destroy the perfect balance of the whole, that historj’ 
as it is taught to-d.aj' on broad modern world-wide lines is bound to do all 
that League of Nations teaching could do and more. I quite expect to find 
both these points of view put forward eloquently and fearlessly at Denver. 

Mr. W. T, Longshore, Principal of Greenwood School, Kansas City, 
is dealing with “The Project Method of Education," and his reputation 
ensures a most interesting and useful paper. Other speakers are down for 
this subject but synopses of the papers are not yet to hand. 

Then Dr. Er. Horn, of the State University of Iowa, is down for a 
paper on “Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching. Children Must Succeed.” 
There can be no doubt as to the value of his contribution. I have the 
resume of his paper before me as I write and I assure members of the sec- 
tion it is full of interest. His remarks fall under three heads: (1) How 
to focus attention skilfully and sympathetically on the individual child. 
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(2) How to relate tests more closely to the immediate purposes to be ac- 
complished. (3) How to do diagnostic and remedial teaching. The whole 
is a very complete and valuable addition to our programme. 

THE PROJECT METHOD 

W. T. LONGSHORE, PRINCIPAL, GREENWOOD SCHOOL, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

The project method seems to be the one unifying influence in education, 
where is brought together all that there is that is best in educational prac- 
tices of today. 

It takes interest and by using a “Unit of e.xperience dominated by such 
a purpose as sets the aim for the experience, guides its processes and fur- 
nishes a drive for its vigorous prosecution.” This brings out the best that 
is in the worker. He does his work xvillingly and with good results. In 
doing this work he puts forth the very best effort that is in him, thereby 
.securing much better results than if his efforts were not propelled by in- 
terest, thus answering the old question of Interest vs. Effort. They work 
together, not apart. 

“A project is any unit of e.xperience dominated by such a purpose as 
sets an aim for the experience, guides its process and furnishes the drive 
for its vigorous prosecution.” — KilpatricL 
The modern conception of school is that it is life itself, not merely a 
preparation for life. If that is so, and we believe it is, then we must let 
the pupils in school live their lives by doing the things and taking part 
in the activities that are a part of their lives and lead them into the ex- 
periences that they need for their development at that time. What more 
useful thing could we allow them to do than to do the things that will 
develop them so they can do the next thing that comes to them ; and what 
better practice can they have than purposing, planning, executing and 
judging? 

It is by such work that they grow daily and gain strength of every 
kind — mental, physical and moral — for the work of the nc.xt day. What 
better experience could the child have for the next step than having been 
able intelligently to do the things that have naturally come into his life? 
He does them willingly, earnestly and many times with a maximum of 
effort and pleasure, growing in strength from day to day and also grooving 
in skills, habits, attitudes, ideals and strength, thus enabling him to do 
the projects, enterprises, or problems that come to him for solution the 
next day. 

The project method seems to be the one great unifying influence that 
has come into educational thought that is inclusive and binds together 
all that we have that is best in educational Philosophy, Psjxhology, Sociol- 
ogy. Method, and even devices and makes them the handmaiden of the 
pupil. It in no sense displaces the teacher. It elevates her. It puts her in 
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her true place as counselor, guide, chaperone, friend, adviser and co-worker 
in an adventure, an enterprise, that is full of interest and enthusiasm. 

What better preparation can the pupil have for living, than to be daily 
building up for use knowledges, skills, ideals, attitudes and habits that 
are available for use in solving the ne.xt project or enterprise that comes 
his waj'. He is living today that he may the better live tomorrow. 

This method avoids the verbalism or bookishness with which education 
is so extensively afflicted. It is easily adapted to the native interest of the 
pupils and it gives effectual training in thinking. It is reasonable to expect 
that the method can be extended so as to induce a different attitude toward 
school work in general by linking up school e.\periences -with other expe- 
riences and thus making school work more concrete and meaningful to 
the pupils. 

The ideal project or problem or enterprise is one that offers certain 
difficulties which require attention and the gathering of information but 
which do not require so much study that close contact with the problem 
is lost. The learning is simply to be a means to an end and not an end in 
itself. 

Dewey remarks, thinking requires suggestions and the pupil must get 
his suggestions from somewhere other than the recesses of his inner con- 
sciousness. It seems to be taken for granted that if the teacher makes sug- 
gestions there is nothing left for the pupil to do but remember what has 
been told. But this is an absurdity'. The dread of assignments and set tasks 
is historically explainable, but it must not obscure the fact that education 
means guidance and direction, tvhich it is the function of the teacher to 
supply. 

Classroom teachers and textbook writers, when faced by the question as 
to the end of education, agree unanimously with the statement that the 
end of education should be the modification of conduct. 

An act carried to completion guarantees that the solution will be under- 
stood and will become the property of the indiHdual who carries it out. 
Information will then be measured by the extent to which it can be made 
over into e.xperiences of the individual using it to solve his problems. If 
the act is carried to completion a maximum modification of conduct will 
result. Conduct is modified in proportion as the act is carried to com- 
pletion. 

The project, particularly the comple.x project, in addition to developing 
the technic of reasoning, provides the natural setting of the enterprise and 
carries facts into action. 

The psjcholog}' of the project is simple; everyone works with the great- 
est effort at the problem in which he is most interested. The problem 
provides the natural setting, which means that it is associated with many 
interests of the learner. It follows that the projects that are accepted for 
solution nail be highly motivated. A need for solution is felt. 
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CHILDREN‘S CREATIVE LITERATURE, ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL LEVEL. REPORT OF SPECIAL RESEARCH. 

DR. LEWIS B. cooper. COLLEGE OF EDUCATION. UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


A person who follows the trends in pedagogy realizes that a new era 
in education has dawned since the World War. One of the major char- 
acteristics of the movement is designed to give children greater freedom 
in self-expression. This change of atmosphere concerning the creative power 
of children has grown into an international movement. Practically all 
high school and elemental^' school journals containing children’s own 
literaiy productions have been initiated since 1914. The more significant 
collections of youth’s creative poetry' and prose are relatively recent under- 
takings. Hughes Mearns of New York, in his books, Creative Youth and 
Creative Power, presents a significant technique and method in develop- 
ing creative ability. A few schools are giving creative literature an honor- 
able place in keeping rwth that of the major sports. They are seeking to 
provide children with a creative enwronment and to develop an appre- 
ciation which will evoke creative responses. Too much in education has 
been done for the young rather than by them. 

A review of published productions of school children of several nations 
reveals the fact that creative efforts are influenced considerably by choice 
selections of prose and verse which children have come to know. This 
influence appears to be more characteristic of the work of the younger 
pupils than of older ones. A certain amount of imitation perhaps is a neces- 
sary step in the development of creative ability for many pupils, however, 
originality should be stressed as the final outcome. 

The International Children’s Creative Literature League was organized 
in August, 1930, in cooperation tvith the World Federation of Education 
Associations for the purpose of making a study of children’s own literature. 
Cooperating centers have been established in all major countries with the 
e.xception of one. Additional contacts will be made with many' other cen- 
ters of the several nations during the coming year. There are two types 
of membership of the League: (1) children who make contributions are 
known as Goodwill Members; and (2) teachers who assist in organizing 
and carrying on the study in the respective centers are known as Cooperat- 
ing Members. Teachers in school systems which seek to promote creative 
activities should communicate with the International Children’s Creative 
Literature League, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 

The purpose of the League is, first, to stimulate further interest in chil- 
dren s creative power; and second, to assemble the best selections and 
organize them into a form which may influence better understanding and 
goodwill among the children of the various countries. It is the plan of the 
League to have these materials made available for the children in their 
respective national languages. 

The productions which the League is receiving and those already pub- 
lished by the several schools probably arc more representative of superior 
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than average pupils. Childen’s creative literature now available is ver>' 
superior to that which teachers generally expect pupils to produce. This fact 
is revealed by the following limited investigation. 

Grade-placement of each of the eighteen selections was over-estimated 
as much as sLx or more grades by one or more teachers. The poem of a 
second grade child was over-estimated ten grades by one teacher, i. e., it 
was rated as a production of twelfth grade quality. 

According to this limited study of teachers’ grade-placement estimates 
of children’s creative literature in one dty, superior pupils are capable of 
producing poetry and prose, on the average, from four to five grades better 
than is ordinarily expected by teachers. 

Creative literature is only one of the many phases of creative education 
that can promote international understanding and goodwill. The exchange 
of children’s handiwork is an excellent means of developing friendly in- 
terests in people of other nations. The exchange of dolls and gifts made by 
the children of the Junior Red Cross of the United States and Japan is 
a good example of this type of work. 

The great periods of the world are the periods of transition from one 
level of social development to another. The transition period in which 
society now finds itself requires a creative leadership and a fellowship cap- 
able of understanding and willing to cooperate. No doubt children with 
creative ability will be fathers to men destined to solve the complicated 
problems of the greater society. 

THE EFFECT OF A CHANGING WORLD UPON CLASS- 
ROOM PROBLEMS 

KATE V. ANTHONY, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

We in the classroom department do not have to search for problems. 
They arc with us in increasing numbers. I should like to enumerate a few 
of the outstanding classroom problems for discussion which, I believe, are 
direct effects of the Industrial Revolution which has been so powerful in 
creating the mass production, the mass mindedness and mass education in 
America. Social adjustment has not taken place as rapidly as industry has 
evolved. 

1. What can be done to offset the ill effects of mass education ? I wish 
to place the emphasis not upon the teacher load, but upon the lost oppor- 
tunities of the child due to lack of individual attention and proper facili- 
ties and equipment in the classroom. 

2. What can be done to equalize the educational opportunities of the 
children in the same community? In our industrial cities, we find a wide 
variety of buildings and equipment depending upon the sodal status of 
the inhabitants. Beautiful buildings which are trul 3 ' monuments to educa- 
tion are in one section and dilapidated and antiquated ones in others. 
Many times teachers of better traim’ng and of longer experience arc selected 
for the more favored commum'ties. 
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3. How can the school best take over the duties and responsibilities of 
parents who are both employed? Under the present conditions, a teacher 
does not have time to administer more fully to the needs of the child, par- 
ticularly after school hours when the child has no place to go. Something 
will have to be done to lessen behavior problems that are the result of 
the employment of both parents. 

4. ^^Tiat can be done to educate principals and supervisors who are still 
traditionally minded? In some communities we find teachers who have 
become more progressive in education through contact with advanced work 
in education and teacher organizations than their supervisors. A verj' un- 
happy condition exists in some buildings because the ambitious forward 
looking teacher is constantly trying to make education a real living thing. 

An earnest teacher must be a student of all aspects of child psychology'. 
But she cannot be an artist without at the same time being a real student 
of society' and of its development. She is interested in the social needs of 
adult life. Her mind is focused first upon the growing child and then upon 
social life. 

Not the least of the appeals of the new education is that it offers the 
same freedom, the same purposeful endeavor, and the same encourage- 
ment of responsible individuality, the same latitude for initiative and origi- 
nality to the teacher which it demands for the child. Here she may grow 
personally as well as professionally; in which growth she may feel the 
satisfaction of planning, executing, participating, and have the assurance 
that her individual efforts will be recognized. 

The richest promise of the new education, however, lies exactly in the 
fact that public school teachers everywhere arc in themselves capable of 
bringing about a similar revolution within their own respective classrooms. 
Thousands of teachers in public schools rvithout more training, could, 
within their own respective classrooms, reproduce the atmosphere of the 
new schools. The change requires not so much in the way of additional 
financial aid or years of training, as a fundamental modification in point 
of view. 

The progressive schools of today are actually working out in practice 
something which Rousseau perceived; Pestolozzi apprehended; which 
Dewey partially phrased and could not entirely e,xemplify. In spite of the 
errors and gropings and mistakes, one fact stands supreme ; “The new edu- 
cation has re-oriented educational thinking about its true center — the 
child. And all these other things are slowly being added unto it.” 

THE VALUE AND POSSIBILITY OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
TEACHING IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

tv. LLOYD PIERCE, CH.^IRAIAN ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE, NATIONAL 
UNIQN OF TEACHERS, ENGLAND 

now gone by since the holocaust of the Great 

^ orld-Struggle -sufficient time for a new generation to arise, a genera- 
tion Ignorant of the actual savagery' and horror of war and its attendant 
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distress. This is the salient fact which all who are interested in world 
peace and in the League of Nations must realise — the children in our pri- 
mary schools today have had no e-xperience of living under conditions im- 
posed by war and cannot be e.\pected to share in the feeling of detestation 
and aversion towards war which is held by all who have been taught by 
bitter e.xperience the stark reality of a world conflict. This is a factor often 
overlooked by well-meaning enthusiasts for world peace, who frequently 
take for granted that all that is needed to foster an anti-war spirit in the 
rising generation is to draw a lurid picture in retrospect of the horrors of 
the last war and to utter platitudinous phrases about the uselessness of war 
and the need for friendship between the nations. 

We must face the fact that the problem of introducing definite teaching 
in the Primary School with the aim of making the children world citizens 
is one fraught with difficulties. Is it possible to introduce into the primaty 
school curriculum such a subject as the teaching of the aims and methods 
of the League of Nations, the only organization which exists at present to 
prevent men from being involved in destruction by world war? That it is 
desirable, and not only desirable but essential, that there should be in our 
system of education some definite attempt at teaching the aims and work 
of the League of Nations, the terms of the covenant, and the growth of 
international co-operation, no one will deny. But is it possible to achieve 
anything by such teaching, we are asked. Yes, marvelous results are pos- 
sible but there are many difficulties to be surmounted. These difficulties 
arise from a variety of sources, some of them psychological, some of them 
pedagogical and some of them national. 

Let us mention some of these difficulties. The first point to be consid- 
ered is that racial prejudice exists very generally amongst school children. 
Systematic enquity has proved the existence of a definite preference of 
one people to another even in children of tender age. ^Vhence came this 
racial prejudice, nor how far it is ascribable to innate tendencies, is not 
yet sufficiently investigated. That there is racial bias has been firmly estab- 
lished. ileans of overcoming and eradicating this bias must be introduced 
into our teaching as a first step towards gaining our object. Another point 
upon which too much stress cannot be laid is that teaching our pupils to 
be world citizens does not mean that all differences of nationality must be 
obliterated and all feelings of patriotism subdued. We must build upon, 
rather than eradicate, these instructive feelings of the child towards the 
country of his birth. We must not alienate the child’s sympathy by in- 
troducing ideas which are in direct conflict with his emotions and aspira- 
tions as a member of a separate nation. We must rather create out of this 
loyalty to one’s own state a wider loyalty which will embrace the whole 
of humanity, and a feeling that to be disloyal to the whole is to be disloyal 
to every part. President Wilson looked forward to the time when men 
would be as ashamed of being disloyal to humanity as they are of being 
disloyal to their country. 
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Having suggested some of the difficulties associated with the teaching of 
world peace, I tvill now move forward to consider the value and pos- 
sibilities of League of Nations teaching in Primary Schools. The value 
of the teaching will depend in a great measure upon the teacher and upon 
a systematic scheme of lessons. In the hands of a teacher who is kindled 
with enthusiasm for the cause of the League of Nations there is no rea- 
son why considerable progress should not be made towards achieving the 
desired end. 

In order to ensure that the League of Nations ideals are adequately 
taught in our Primary Schools not only must the sympathy and enthusiasm 
of the teachers be captured, but the teachers themselves must be thoroughly 
educated in the history and principles of the League. Another point of 
considerable importance is that such teaching must be systematic, other- 
wise no success can possibly attend the efforts of even the most enthusiastic 
apostle. An occasional spasmodic lecture on the League of Nations on spe- 
cial occasions is worse than useless. The psychological effect on the child 
of broaching such a vital topic with a sort of fanfare is bound to be bad. 
It is impossible to impress the reality of the League of Nations in such a 
desultory' manner. A definite course is essential and continuity of instruc- 
tion must be aimed at from the beginning. There must be constant and 
earnest endeavor and experiment on the part of the teacher to introduce 
an element of reality in the course, which should be planned with as much 
care as any other subject in the school curriculum. 

CHILDREN MUST SUCCEED 

ERNEST HORN, STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, IOWA CITY, IOWA 

Both the philosophy and the science of education have made more exten- 
sive contributions to elementary teaching than to either high school or 
college teaching. In the ferment of the last thirty years there has been 
much of a deservedly transient nature. On the other hand these thirty years 
have brought many unmistakable contributions. Since there is not time 
to discuss all of these contributions in fifteen minutes, I shall limit what 
I have to say to contributions toward the solution of three closely related 
problems; First, how to focus attention skillfully and sympathetically on 
the individual child ; second, how to relate tests more closely to the imme- 
diate purposes to be accomplished: and third, how to do diagnostic and 
remedial teaching. The second and third problems are subordinate to the 
first one. Their solutions are essential to its solution. Perhaps all three 
problems can be best illustrated in the three r’s, since in teaching these 
subjects there are on the one hand the greatest opportunities for solving 
these problems and on the other the greatest temptations to neglect them. 

The greatest joy ah’d^nspiradon in teaching comes from the disposidon 
to focus on the individual- child as a person and from skillful technique in 
making this focus effective. This does not mean that instruction is to be 
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based on the child’s whims or transient purposes. Neither a sound philos- 
ophy of education nor an adequate science of education is possible on such 
a basis. What is meant by this focus on the individual may be brought out 
by ansrrering the question, “What does the individual child have a right 
to e.vpect when he comes to school ?’’ 

First, he has a right to expect that his course of study will contain what 
is most useful and enriching for his present and future life. There should 
be no time wasted in studying useless subject matter; there should be no 
opportunity lost through neglect of substantial values. In order that there 
be no time wasted either througl* the study of useless materials or through 
the neglect of the essentials, the child has a right to expect that the curric- 
ulum be constructed under the guidance of the most mature philosophy 
and by means of the most careful research. Perhaps none of the child’s 
rightful expectations has been faced more squarely than this one in mod- 
ern educational research. 

Second, the individual child has a right to expect that he will not be 
lost sight of in lock-step or formal instruction. This does not mean that 
group teaching is necessarily bad or that every' individual child must have 
his own pecuh'ar method. On the contrary', group morale and group drive 
are distinct aids to the individual. The individual child has a right to ex- 
pect, however, that methods used in any group work are those which have 
been proved to be good for most students. 

Third, he has a right to e.xpect also that a reasonable amount of free- 
dom will be given him to progress at his own rate. The facts of individ- 
ual differences in rates of progress have been proved experimentally beyond 
any possible doubt. Even when groups of children have been segregated 
by means of the most elaborate battery of tests, there are still wide differ- 
ences in progress between the best and the poorest students in the group. 
Moreover, the rate of progress of any given child is not constant or even. 
He has his good days and his bad day's, and even his good months and his 
bad months. He has heights as well as plateaus of interest and inspira- 
tions. He has a right to expect that these heights of inspiration will be 
utilized and that his plateaus will be reduced to the minimum. Research 
in elementary education has given us the technique of adjusting to individ- 
ual differences in the cases of spelling, arithmetic, handwriting, and read- 
ing. The main principles of these techniques are: (a) to test the child’s 
ability to do something which is of unmistakable present and future value 
to him, (b) to discover for him through this test what his deficiencies are, 
and (c) to provide him with exercises and methods of learning which in 
most cases rvill remove his difficulties. Such procedures are possible in 
classes of forty or more and are therefore practicable in public schools. 
The time saved in such procedures is very great and the increase in rational 
interest on the part of the child is substantial. 

Fourth, the individual child has a right to expect that when he needs 
additional individual help, it will be given skillfully' and sy'mpathetically. 
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It took great pain and prophetic endeavor to inject new life in the old 
Hebrew language, the evolution of which is as peculiar as that of the 
Jewish people. Hebrew as a vernacular seems to have functioned only 
till about the beginning of the Jewish disaspora in 70 A. D. The revival 
of Hebrew and its transformation into a living tongue in the space of so 
short a time as twenty-five years is a remarkable event and shows the poten- 
tial interdependence of language and mother-land, Hebrew and Palestine. 

In this process of revitalization of Hebrew all the cultural agencies 
shared with equal zeal. In general, the Hebrew School system of Pales- 
tine today, falls into three groups, namely: 

1. The Orthodox schools, where the pupils are brought up in the Jewish 
religious tradition. They spend their time in accumulating the wisdom of 
the past, which lies hidden in the old books. 

2. The general schools, which are of a secular character and are similar 
to the progressive schools in the countries of Europe or America. In these 
schools the study of pure religion is kept out. The Bible and the Talmud 
are taught there as literature rather than religious books, and the Jewish 
festivals and Jewish customs are valued as national or social rather than 
religious institutions. 

3. The third are the Labor Schools, situated chiefly in the working- 
men's agricultural settlements. These schools are particularly interesting 
from the standpoint of the new far-reaching educational experiments. 

The Labor Schools are autonomous within the general educational sys- 
tem and are under the direct control of the Jewish Labor Federation, which 
is the most highly organized social and political body in Palestine. In these 
schools, the teachers, besides being professionally prepared, identify them- 
selves with the labor pioneer movement which created and shaped the 
Labor Federation. Doctrines of Socialistic theories were accepted as guid- 
ing principles in the construction of the labor school curriculum. The labor 
settlement and school underwent simultaneously similar stages of develop- 
ment. Both started in tents, moved to wooden huts and advanced to fire- 
proof buildings. 

Let us take as an illustration the collective settlement Ain-Harod, 
situated at the foot of Mount Gilboa, in the Valley of Israel. It com- 
prises a population of five hundred people, men and women. There is no 
private property but everything belongs to the gp'oup. All work toward a 
common national and social goal. 

The effort of adaptation to the new environment with the concomitant 
struggle against common dangers welds the people into a unit. The work 
in the fields, farm, kitchen, workshops, etc., is divided among the mem- 
bers according to their physical, mental and professional abilities. The 
teacher as a member of the community fulfils his distinct task in the com- 
munity. The school has bemme the home of the child, and that institution 
for children has become a, children community within the adult com- 
munity. 
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The first institution to rvhich the child goes is the nurscn. The int.nit 
is brought into the nutser}' almost as soon as it is born and remains there 
all through its infancy and childhood up to the school age. 

The nurseries of the rvorkmen s groups in Palestine are an organic part 
of the education of their children. This institution is an important part 
of the whole system of cooperation and self work among the worl.nien. 
The institutions are not merely maintained bv the workmen, but the great- 
est regard is paid them. They are provided with the best provisions, the 
last drops of milk are resen ed for them, the last cent is spent in their 
behalf. For it is not the young generation upon whom the gre.ate-t care 
should be bestowed, particularly in a mcial life that is to be recunstructed 
upon a new basis 

This institution is intended to solve mam a pioblciii in the life of llic 
workmen. In the first place, there is the solution of tlie problem of bring- 
ing up the child in the true social spirit, in die spirit of conununitv of 
interests. Then the welfare of the individual child comes into considera- 
tion. The child can be brought up in more healthful condition, if he is 
brought up communallja For if the parents happen to live m a malarial 
district, the child could not be safeguarded against the disease individually, 
but he can be removed in a group nd placed under healthful conditions. 
And last, but not least, this is the solution of a problena that has troubled 
the mind of the working woman in Palestine: the question of her place 
in the world of w'ork! The woman in Palestine is bv no means satis.'ied, 
as elsewhere, with the role of mother, but demands an equ.il share in work 
with men. The establishment of this type of nursery gives the woman 
enough freedom to attend to her work, giving her, at the same time the 
opportunity to work, when her turn comes, in the institution where her 
baby is found, or to visit her child as the call of the mother or of the 
child urges to do so. 

The community' is in miniature, but it is real and true to life, supply- 
ing the greater portion of their needs. The various tasks are rotated among 
the pupils. The teachers not only assist the pupils to perform their tasks 
properly', but they stimulate the pupils to investigate and understand tlic 
various processes and principles involved. 

The day's work is div'ided into parts; one part is devoted to their work 
proper and the other, to the intellectual and cultural aspects. 

If the goal of education is to develop an active, creative, socially inte- 
grated personality, then this education le,ads tow.ards that goal. During 
the time they spend at school they are prepared to meet and cope with 
practical life situations. In addition they absorb the ideals of their social 
environment and are ready to carry forward the work of their parents. 
The transition from school to life is imperceptible, bile still in school 
they eat in the common dining room, attend the various discussions, .and 
open forums and otherwise take an active pan in the work of the com- 
munity. Entering upon their new tasks, they merely assume a little more 
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Sweden, Spain and Hungary. The Red Cross sent the portfolios to their 
destinations and translated the written matter when such translation was 
necessary. The splendid portfolios received from abroad have made our chil- 
dren realize that cities in Europe and Africa are not merely insignificant 
dots on the map, but important places inhabited by real boys and girls 
like themselves. 

The activity programs which are so prevalent here, especially for the 
lower grade children, provide an excellent opportunity for the develop- 
ment of world mindedness. What could be more fascinating to any six- 
year-old, for instance, than the study of the manners and customs and home 
life of other little folks in faraway lands. 

In my own building we had a very meaningful celebration on Goodwill 
Day. Our group of appro.ximately seven hundred children consists of quite 
a number of foreign-born children and a still larger group whose parents 
are foreign born, while the remainder in most cases have a foreign back- 
ground, a generation or two back. 

Each room chose one coyntry or several countries, and provided them- 
selves ivith costumes, the children doing most of the work themselves. They 
also decorated their schoolroom and prepared an exhibit of articles sug- 
gestive of the chosen country. 

At eleven o’clock the costumed children formed in line and with flags 
of all nations waving in the breeze marched around several neighboring 
blocks, with hundreds of fond parents and friends viewing the colorful 
spectacle with great delight. In the lead were over a hundred small 
Hawaiians. The kindergarten classes had been busy for weeks cutting 
brown wrapping paper into long strips for their grass skirts and fashioning 
bright crepe paper into leis for necks, ankles and wrists. Following the 
parade, parents and children joined in a picnic lunch on the school grounds. 

The next thing on the program was songs, dances and games of the 
different countries. The various classes had been studying these all during 
the spring with their physical education teacher. The building was then 
opened up and the children escorted parents and friends to see the various 
exhibits, some children’s work and some cherished articles from the home. 

The Visual Education Department is one of the departments of the 
Los Angeles school system which is espedally helpful in the World Friend- 
ship w'ork. It has wealth of material ready for circulation, which rvill 
prove most helpful in familiarizing the students of our lands with the 
scenery^, industries, people and customs of other lands. Among the latter 
are; 

1. Lantern slide sets and still film. 

2. Motion pictures. 

3. Costumed doUs. 

4. Flags of nations and peace flags. 

5. E^ibits from Japan, China, Philippine Islands and Mexico. 

6. Photographs of all principal countries, especially European. 
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7. Posters of League of Nations organizations, children of many lands 
and travel posters. 

8. Stereographic views of nearl)' every countr}'. 

The Classical Center, the Industrial Arts Department, the American- 
ization Department and the Department of Modern Languages also con- 
tribute much valuable assistance. 

TYPE LESSONS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 

MARY C. RALLS, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

In studj’ing the different countries we study the similarities of the 
people. It is only through ignorance and not knowng people that unfriend- 
liness comes. We want the children to know the children of other lands 
as thej'^ are the future rulers of the nations. Thev are alike in minds and 
bodies, learning, playing and doing the same things. The onlj difference 
lies geographically. 

We have many activities by which we learn of the different countries 
and people. The objectives are the same in all such activities. They are: 
To create an interest in and a sympathetic understanding of child life in 
other countries; To help the child appreciate the interdependence of people 
for the necessities and comforts of life; To further the child’s understanding 
of how climate, soil, and geographicl location affect the basic needs of man ; 
To increase the child’s skill in interpreting books, pictures, specimens, maps, 
and globes. 

We use many materials for this (interpreting and appreciating the child 
life in other lands). Pictures serve as an important means of extending 
the child’s ex'perience bejond his present limitations. Next to personal ex- 
perience, pictures are the best means of enlarging the experience. Thev can 
be used to introduce a subject, to develop a subject, and to serve as a re- 
view. Books are also a means by which the child’s experience can be enlarged. 

Another type of illustrative material is the stereograph as it enables the 
child to see in a realistic wav each object in the picture m its relation to 
the other objects. Lantern slides and motion pictures are other valuable 
and interesting tvpes of visual aids. 

Some of the methods we use in this study of Child Life in Other Lands 
are : Real life experiences, ( 1 ) receiving letters and post cards from other 
countries; (2) hearing some one relate his experiences in the countrj'; 
(3) objects received from the country; (4) unit experiences, the child 
makes booklets or posters showing the life of that countrvs original plajs 
based upon the life; puppet shows. Related activities may be had bv read- 
ing and finding informational material; taking imaginarj' trips; collecting 
articles made in the countrjx These things give the child a wider knowl- 
edge and better appreciation of how the people live. 

After returning from the World Federation of Education Associations 
in Geneva two years ago, the Seventh Grade in my school, E. C. White, 
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Kansas City, Mo., under Mks Edna Greene, became a member of the 
International Correspondence League. File)' were the first elementary 
school to become a member and arc very proud of the fact. They arc 
keenly alive and interested in the children of other lands. They have in 
the room a Citizenship Club around which this activity works. They liave 
the difierent committees as. Patriotic, Civic.s, Athletic, Thrift, Program, 
and an Editor. This club works not only to make the child a better citizen 
of his own countn but to help him become a world citizen. They have 
received many letters from England, Scotland, Wales, France, Switzerland, 
New Ze.iland, and countries in South America. The children of these 
countries realize the tragedy of war more than we. In an answer to Good 
WiU Day letters such remarts .as, “We have the same ideas and ideals 
that you possess. That all which is inhuman and horrible in war must 
disappear, there must be an international league, a league made to remain 
every'wherc and against everything, a union of young and generous people, 
who having lost personal interests think only for the good of the nation.” 
Many of these children write that they have no father, the war took him. 

The Patriotic Committee place all news items of the different countries 
on the Bulletin board. They make booklets and reports every month from 
the people with vvhom they have corresponded. The Editor of the Junior 
Star, a paper they have published every two months, puts in e.xtracts from 
the letters received during this time. He sends copies to the correspondents. 

This group has been instrumental in organizing four groups in Kansas 
City who have received their charter and three who have applied for 
membership. 

In my Second Grade we have a Citizenship Club, too. During this 
period of Social Science we study the children of other countries. In the 
primary grade we try' to take the real life and e.xperiences of a child of 
that country. We tiy to make the activity as near the experiences of the 
child as possible. Under the main topics, not used as such, except by the 
teacher, we discuss food, clothing, shelter, transportation, and sports or 
amusements. No two teachers use the same activity as no two group e.x- 
periences are the same. 

The group I had last year wanted to travel with me in Holland. They 
divided themselves into groups, those interested particularly in the homes ; 
another group the wdndmills ; another the cows, the butter and cheese and 
where it is sent; the costumes of the people, only worn now at the Isle 
of Marken; the flowers, the tu'ips and other bulbs; the fishermen and canal 
boats; while another group took the dogcarts and ways of travel. We had 
books and pictures from the Library, the children also bringing their own 
story books. These children made boklets. 

This year the chUdren took this activity to work out, “How the children 
in Holland work, live and play.” This was brought about by the story' 
of “Ned and Nan in Holland.” This was in the form of a Travelogue. 
The children made posters, 1 A^^egetable Farm, 2 Dutch Farm, the Hoi- 
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Toot 5 Interior Idtchen and bed 

Flower a-rT I'o ^ ^ ^ 

\er irj. 10 SLaOng. The lecturer gave a talk about Holland and in- 

e told about, some copies of their pictures were on the buUetin board. 
All coimtnes have heroes, so Holland’s boy hero had his share. Thek had 
a museuin with articles made in Holland. This was given for the mothers 
so "e had a program carrying out the songs and poems about Holland. 

In AIiss Morris’ room the children have a “AVhittier Journey Club.” 
They tra\el to find the children in other lands. For one of their joumers 
they took a trip with Heide to the Alps. The children gave oral reports 
on the scenen- to be seen, the clothing worn by the people, the character- 
istic of the country, and the games played by them. The children had a 
typical lunch of what a Swiss child might take on such a trip, brown bread 
and cheese sandwich, milk chocolate and a glass of milL 

A T>-pe Lesson on Japan. 

Given by the pupils of i\ILss Mildred E. Hutchison, A\Tiittier School 
Third Grade. 

Japanese Assembly. Given in the School Auditorium. Scene — ^A A^Tiit- 
tier Home. 

The children have learned at school that the Lullaby Jlan is going to 
have a surprise for them. They go over to Dorothy's to “listen in’’ at 
4:30 o’clock. 

The radio is turned on and the stanza from “The Children’s Hour is 
repeated. The surprise he has for them is the Japanese program. 

The Japanese announcer appears and e.\plains telerision. He announces 


the following numbers. 

1 Uncle Ben (^My AVeekly Readers) He begins his talk by telling the 
children it is 8:30 /Wednesday morning in Toh'o and 4:30 Thursday in 
Kansas Cit\' time giving the idea of the International Date line changing 
the days, kk^th sh'des made from ground glass and craiolas he shows the 
following: 

a — ^lap of Japan-Tokio (size of Chicago). 

b — The building and their construction— The help of the Amci^n 
Red Cross in their big fire. This «-as discussed in the preparation. (The 
children having part in the collection of the Junior Red Cross, the uniting 
of the children in time of need, makes a strong point for international 


MeXids of travel— Street cars and automobiles but Uncle Ben travels 

the Japanese way. / 

d — The bridges of Japan. , 

e — Mt. Fujiyama- _ ‘ 

f — A Japanese home — Inside view. 
g_Two Japanese friends (dogs). / 
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2 — Cherrj' blossoms. 

Five little girls tell about the blossoms. 

W;i“L.Hca .. .he .™e to pW was given s. .he 
S,..,- Lady .old s.ories ah.o. .he following boots wh.ch were - onr 
libran.. Kimono Land-Begging Dee.-Usve San Japanese Tw.ns (P.c- 
tures drawn in the Art Room). 

+-Poem-Feast of the Dolls— followed by a Japanese dance. 

5 — Japanese Bovs and their kites. _ 

6— The Sunshades of Japan. A poem given as a musical reading by tour 

girls. ... 

7 The flowers of Japan — Conversation and display. 

8 — The Japanese Lantern Drill. 

9 — The Japanese Love Song. j u u 

The program comes to a close, the Japanese disappear and the boys 

and girls at Dorothy’s summarize what they have seen. 

lyTERNJTIONAL UXDERSTJNDING THROUGH THE 
COMMUNITY ASPECT OF LITERATURE 

M.\R^ CRAWFORD, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, KEARNEY,, NEBRASKA 

In considering this topic I wish to emphasize literature of the creative 
t>pe, and to make some suggestions on the following points: 

There is need to stress the idea of “teachers as carriers” of that litera- 
ture which tends to develop international understanding. 

There is need of freer interchange of the best imaginative literature, as 
a bond of s>Tnpathy. 

To provide for this interchange, there should be made available much 
more of this literature translated into the various tongues. 

In considering the first point, we note a parallel situation in the Middle 
Ages. The Moors, those carriers of culture, left behind them a trail of 
legend. The wandering mjnstrel and merchant, the scholar and the friar, 
told stories all over Euro«. These tales from Iceland and India, from 
Rome and Ireland, became! a bond uniting the Europe of that bygone day. 
In fiction and poetr)' and folk-song we recognize powerful aids toward 
world friendship. ^Vhenj will the teacher become a carrier of this 
literature? I 

In the United we are giving more attention to developing 

a truly professional spirit ^mong teachers than did the teacher-training 
agencies of yesterday, which^cre absorbed in the study of curricula and in 
technique and method. Without losing sight of the what and the how, we 
hope to attain this professional-spirit, — first, by improving teacher-prepara- 
tion, enriching backgrounds, rouf^ding the personality; second, by encourag- 
ing teacher-partidpation in community interests. The first of these two 
objectives lies along the path of ad^d college years and advanced degrees; 
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the initial step towards the second goal has been the organization of clubs 
in which parents and teachers work acti\clv together, outside the school. 
On these two factors, tc.ichcr-preparation and teacher-participation, de- 
pends the acceptance of education as a true profession, and the first neces- 
sarily precedes the second, because a man must be assured of his neighbor's 
ability to guide, before he will go with him. But it is the second factor, 
teacher-participation, that promises most in bringing world friendship 
through education. A trulj professional spirit in teachers, — all of us — will 
carry this idea to the communit) outside .Ts well .is inside the classroom. 

As mutual dependence reijuired the nations to change their policj- of 
isolation in world affairs, so will the teacher come out of his sclf-imposcd 
isolation in the community litc; .as the thoughtful evcr\ where are trjing 
to establish understanding among the peoples, so should the teacher stri\e 
to interpret the work of the school to the public. But does not the teacher- 
training institution find it e.isier to lead him toward that adsanced degree 
than to imbue him with professional spirit — tliat force wiiich does not lend 
itself to measurement? 

Especiallj should the teacher of literature be drawn from his seclusion. 
•■Mthough we bclie\e indirect influence is an objccti\c in the pupil’s reading, 
we need not apply the princip'e too closely in our feelings with the public. 
There is need for more recognition given to the use of imaginative litera- 
ture. In promoting world-fellowship, fiction and poetn have been neg- 
lected in favor of information. Said a master teacher to me a few weeks 
ago, "How strange that I did not think of it before. .After all, literature 
is one of the best wavs of creating svmpathv and understanding. I had 
alwavs thought of using only social studies toward that end — geographv, 
historv', civics.” That this has been a common attitude is seen in the themes 

of articles published, and research aided bv fellowships for study abroad. 

Yet what more powerful means of re.aching understanding than through 

the Sympathies? How can we come to know a people better than through 

their own w ritings ? With vv hat deep appreciation Lord B\ ron read the 
Latin poets is revealed when he exclaims, “O Rome, m\ country ! city of 
the soul!” 

Let us educate student-teachers for a new insight into values, and for 
so intense a belief in them as to make it a joy to share them. 

Speaking of adult education. In this movement we approach the com- 
munity type of education, which must use, not "the formality of class and 
a set course,” but the library, the platform, the radio and the press. Each 
of us has his community. One mav become an indirect carrier to a small 
group by reading to them literature promoting world friendship, or by 
engaging them in a casual conversation. Another will use a more direct 
method. As a member of a librarv’ board, he will recommend the elimina- 
tion of books that glorify war, and the inclusion of those that tend toward 
understanding; such are Alyra Kelly’s Lit tig Citizens and Lucy Pratt’s 
Ezekiel” stories, addressed to those adults whose prejudices vanish be- 
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fore the face of a child, be lie a Georgia pickaninn> or a little Polish jew 
of the Ghetto. A third teacher mat become a contributor to magazine or 
local newspaper, e.ptcialU if he h.ii had ‘^ome training in journalism; in his 
most delightful uav he mil renew books just added to the community 
library, — boola which breathe the spirit of world friendliness; he will 
write articles about books in such collections as the International Alind 
Alcove. A fourth, who holds attention as a speaker before civic and pro- 
fessional clubs, eagerh welcomes each call to appear on a public platform, 
along with lawrer .and judge; or, where the radio has come into its own 
as a factor in public education, he will become a true “carrier by broad- 
casting, Still a fifth carrier enjors dramatics, and lends aid in choosing the 
theme for communitt plat or pageant: thus through literature is the idea 
of world units advanced. Perhaps the communitv will adapt the action of 
one of those glorious dramas that swajed men centuries ago and to which 
the peoples of the world thrill even todav. To this group belongs Trojan 
IVomen, with its majestic, vet woeful picture of the effects of war. Modern 
examples are Perev ^lacK.we’s two pageants, Cnitban ij the Yellow Sands 
and The Canterbury Pilgrims, the former showing the brutalitv’ of war. 

In emphasizing the need of "teachers as carriers," the teacher in training 
vhould be urged to maintain active membership in his educational organiza- 
tion; for as representative of a local, national, or international education 
association, he may seize even opportunitj to appear before his community 
without being considered too aiwertive as an individual. 

We ask, “Does vour libran contain books of poetrj, to give an under- 
standing of human nature? Does it contain the modern novel, with its 
response to life? The replj comes, “We have all the modern poets and 
novelbts, but we encourage our salesmen to use the librarv in their town, 
so as to have a closer association with human life.” General reading is 
influencing big business, and one of the main objectives in reading is con- 
ceded to be a broadening of the sv-mpathies. 

AVhen the business man of the community reads literature of the creative 
tjfpe, he need not do battle with old prejudices called up by certain historic 
names often found in factual reading matter. These names may have 
een ong associated with national hatreds arising from some quarrel bc- 
tween neighboring countries across the boundarj'-fencc. The resulting 
prejudiK reminds us of those Portuguese miracle plavs of the middle ages, 
in which the devil was alwajs made to speak Spanish! We have but to look 
mto our own hearts to find primitive survivals almost as curious. 

In carrjing creativ c literature to the communitv through libraiy or radio, 
pagwnt or p ay, the teacher will find it important to present the best of 
both the older literature and the modern. Two vears ago at Geneva, Sir 
r * r value of books which are a common heritage. 

I ^ "Vr "'e through community activities those picturesque 

auTmanv*" f ^o manv centuries 

at ^ "eH ^ the scholar 

marvel at the astonishing modern-ness of Euripides? 
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In connection with the international “Play Day” or “Play Week” sug- 
gested by a committee of the World Federation of Education Associations, 
as one means of binding together the children of the various nations, we 
find it interesting to recall our childish counting-out rimes. Within the 
past week the daily press has reported a movement to preserve these old 
rimes, belonging to many races and connected with ancient pagan rites. For 
example, the “Ena, Mena, Mina, Mo” phrase, forming the first line of 
many an English child’s counting-out symbol, is the beginning of an old 
Anglo-Saxon charm. It is these rimes that are to be saved through efforts 
of the Plionctics Institute of the University of Paris, which body is ap- 
pealing to school teachers throughout France. The Institute urges that the 
words of these old rimes be noted and recorded in their respective localities. 
The most interesting will be placed on phonograph discs, and so these 
rimes, common to childhood in many countries, will be preserved from the 
decay of the centuries. 

Besides this tic of mutual games with ancient rimes, there is Compara- 
tive Literature as another bond of unity. The Parsifal of the German is 
the Galahad of the Welshman. Cinderella is an old Egyptian tale. The 
stories of Uncle Remus indicate a resurgence of African folk tales. Greece 
meets Iceland on common ground, for events begin to happen when the 
lady is carried off, as told in the second division of the Prose Edda and 
in the tale of Troy. Identity of folk tales with those of other countries 
may be traced back to the floating literature of the middle ages, and the 
free interchange of stories carried all over Asia and Europe. The grief 
of one man binds together East and West, for when Cuchullain of ancient 
Ireland sorrows for the death of his son he is Sohrab of India mourning 
over Rustum. Again, Deirdre the Troubler, of Ireland, with her fatal 
beauty, finds in Helen of Troy her sister. The English-speaking peoples 
know Cuchullain and Deirdre through the creative writing of such Irish 
poets as Willaim Butler Yeats and James Stephens. ^latthew Arnold, in 
his poem, has introduced them to Sohrab and Rustum. Translations of 
other legends will bring the various nations together through a conunon 
literary ancestrj'. 

Still another bond of union, perh.aps, most powerful of all, is that con- 
tempor.ary fiction and poetry in which we see a people through the eyes of 
native-born writers. But here we arc confronted with the great lack of 
creative literature in translation. It is important that this situation be im- 
proved in the interest of world peace. -And it will be improved to a degree, 
for the language difficulty, so long a lion in the way, will be overcome. 
Another difficulty has vanished, — that is, the fear that in reading transla- 
tions we lose much of the original. -As Professor R. G. Moulton has 
pointed out, this loss is true of language more than of content or spirit. 
Is it not true th.at the Bible has not lost but gained from each translation 
through which it has passed ? It was Emerson who would not read French 
or German literature in the original, although he was, of course, familiar 
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uitli both langunitcs; he moI he u.mhl . n >\Mnt the Lh.trlc^ 
when he wMied to '^to to lio^ton, instead of iisitu tlir hnditc. 

A number ot hooks interpreiinu nitmui! von eionsiirss base rcecntly been 
made available to us by natise-bom uritr.s 'Iheic is the A L A list ot 
Frencli books for American Itbraru-s puToed lu Fiofc-xir Lestre ot the 
Sorbonne An ewcllent pace of ssork in tills held has been done by 
Doctor Chun;,' 1. Shano. The book It ir the title; “A Method of belect- 
iiiK Foreign Stories fur the Aineritan 1 himntart ScIumiIs. Applied to 
Evaluation of Stories Translated b\ the Auihoi fioni Chiiie-c Literature. 
The book is put out b> the llure.o ot Ihihlitatioiis, Teachers College. 
Columbia Universitv. Doctor Chuiva hi!i.-\r. tint good folk talcs should 
be made available for children, but tint ihrir rwcllence should be tested. 
Therefore he has evpcrimcntcd with in.oe ‘h.n one thousand Chinese folk 
stories, and has evolved a te^hniipie lot t>stiog the worth of thc'C tales, and 
for judging their suitabihtv for the .Xiiirru in ‘choid child. 

It is indeed imperative th.it the te.uher who is carrier should be careful 
to select the best of e.ich nation's liter.itu'C. lor in tt.inslation there inav 
lie a grave danger. One country mw be '<> interpreted to others as to 
induce dislike rather than friendship. We ite told that the wrong kind of 
juvenile books from the United States are circulating in Europe. 'I heir 
effect is doubtless akin to that of the cinnii i, vvliich leads Europe to believe 
that the American people are men vit the wild west and ladies with any 
number of gorgeous tea gowns and hnioiisines. Let us be carriers of the 
right literature, cither in translation or in the original. Peculiarities of 
character and situation mav be so inisrcprescntcd as to intke our typical 
American business man, fur c\ample appear a Shy lock or a Babbitt, a> 
seen by readers in tbe various countries. On the otlier hand, Bliss Perry 
tells of a Chinese student in the United States who, when asked why he had 
come to America, replied that in his vouth he liad read Emerson's essays, 
and he decided to go to the country that had produced an Emerson. 

In our efforts to promote appreciation of other peoples we inu't fail if 
we ignore the literature of the emotions, placing our sole dependence upon 
reading for information. Says Princip.il J.icks of Oxford, speaking on the 
subject of Adult Education, “May we not s.iy that the increase of our 
knowledge is futile, nay, even dangerous, unless there goes with it an en- 
largement of the heart, a quickening of the imagination, a strengthening 
of the will, to correspond? . . . Behind all our educational ideals there 
hovers an ideal of far greater amplitude, of far greater signilicancc and 
value— the ultimate unity of all mankind . . , This great vision . . . 
will be achieved, if ever achieved at all, not as a political triumph but a 
cultural triumph ... on the field of education.”" 

K^lil Gibran represents Peter as saying, Once in Capernaum mv Lord 
and Master spoke thus: “Your neighbor is your other self, dvvelling'behind 
a wall. In understanding, all walls shall fall down.” 

'Adult Educaliou, Lawrence Pear.all Jack,, School and Society, 32:542. 
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SECOND.JRY SECTION. 

CHAIRMAN', PRINCIPAL R. F. MYERS, THOMAS JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA. 

iVIr. Myers presented the Theme of the Department as follows: 

T heme; Faith in education is based on the improvableness of mankind 
through instruction and study. The possibility’ of education as a 
contributing factor to economic, social, and political stability and ad- 
justment, is the basis of educational systems. 

Problem: Is it possible and advisable to develop a foundational or sug- 
gestive course of study which may be used as the basis of instruction of 
the youth of all nations, modified as may be necessary to conform to the 
national background of education and to set up objectives, materials, and 
methods helpful to educational authorities? 

The Delegates present described some of the methods employed in tlieir 
respective schools to develop international interest and understanding. 
These included: 

(a) the interchange of letters, particularly at Christmas. 

(b) the interchange of school publications, 

(c) the interchange of groups of pupils, e.g. 30 pupils from a school in 
England having been exchanged tvith 30 from a school in Germany, 

(d) the setting up of Cosmopolitan Clubs or Language Clubs. The 
modern language teachers were described as taking an active share 
in this development. 

(e) the holding of International Pageants. 

(f) the conduct of a session of the League of Nations showing the pro- 
cedure and the nature of the material handled by the League. 

Miss Jessica Smith of the Wichita High School North, Wichita, Kansas, 
described the working of a course of study prepared under the direction 
of L. W. Brooks, Director of Secondary Education in the City of Wichita. 

COURSE OF STUDY IN INTERNJTIONUL REUTIONS 

The elaboration of this outline will be printed in separate document and 
connected with the Herman-Jordan plan of education for International 
Understanding and Cooperation. 

Ultimate Aim — World Peace and Prosperity 
Immediate Aim — International Good-will and Understanding 
Unit I Good-will and Tolerance at Home 

Good-will and tolerance in the class-room 
Good-will and tolerance in the school 
Good-will and tolerance in the community 
Good -will and tolerance in the nation 
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Unit II Introduction to International Understanding 

Our changing environment makes us world citizens 

How nations depend upon one another 

How natural conditions influence man’s life 

Education is international in scope 

Necessity for honesty in teaching all subject matter 

Unit III Information About Out Neighbors 

Social information 
Political information 
Economic information 

Unit IV Foreign Affairs 

Our State department 

American foreign policy 

International organizations 

Rules governing international relations 

Economic problems of international relations 

Dependencies of the United States 

Unit V Causes of Misunderstanding and Effects of War 

Causes of war 

Narrow nationalbm 
Nationalist propaganda 
Psychological causes 
Imperialism 

Militarism and Armaments 
Secret Diplomacy 

Effects of war 

Sodal effects 
Economic effects 
Political effects 

Effects of war upon common people 

Unit VI International Organizations for Peace 

Earlier attempts at conciliation in modern times 
The Hague Conference 
Pan-American Union 

Later organizations and conferences 
League of Nations 
Locarno Pact 
World Court 
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Kellogg-Briand Treaty 

London Naval Conference 

Briand Proposal — “United States of Europe” 

Unit VII The International Mind 

Definition and purpose 
Agencies for developing 
Private aids to peace 

Progress of International Good-will in the Schools 
Since the War 

THE FUTURE OF FEMALE EDUCATION IN JAPAN 

WAKATSUKIj a lecturer in tokio higher norimal school 

“Recently, women’s education in our country has made remarkable 
progress and development. In secondary schools, especially, the education 
of girls may even be said to surpass that of boys. There are, for example, 
1,556 girls’ high schools in Japan, while the middle schools (secondarj' 
schools for boys) number 828; the former being about nvice as many as 
the latter (according to the statistics of 1930). 

Each of the two educational systems, however, has its special purpose. 
The object of a middle school education is, of course, to give the necessarj' 
culture required for the business of life after graduation, and also to pre- 
pare for entrance into higher schools or academies. The chief purpose of 
a girls’ high school, on the other hand, is to give an education fitting them 
to become wise wives and mothers, whose most important duty is the 
proper bearing-up of their children. This is the general aim of female 
education, and few are prepared for other occupations or entrance to higher 
schools. If we look at the curriculum in both schools, we shall find that 
such lessons as morals, Japanese language and literature, Chinese classics, 
history, geography, mathematics, drawing, singing, gymnastics, etc., are, of 
course, included in both. In girls’ high schools however, in addition to these 
lessons a considerable amount of time is devoted to needlework and domestic 
science; and also a certain time for pedagogy and infant-rearing lessons. 

Perhaps you may ask, ‘Why are such different methods employed in the 
education of boys and girls?’ Well, the reason is that sodal demands in 
our country are strictly in accordance ivith the difference of sex; but if we 
probe deeper into this question, we find a still more cogent reason for its 
existence, so far as the Japanese sodal conditions are concerned. 

As you well know, the sodal foundation of Japan is the family system 
which is peculiar to the countrj'. I think we might recapitulate many char- 
acteristics of the Japanese family sj'stem, as it concerns the social constitu- 
tion, but limiting our sphere of observation to the point in hand (the stand- 
point of the different systems between the male and female education), we 
may briefly say as follows: 
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In the Japanese family system, the family is the unit of society, first and 
foremost, and husband and wife arc composite elements of the family. 
The Japanese home is not regarded as solely a place of cohabitation for 
the man and woman; it is a place where the whole interest of the trvo 
sexes is centered on making the home a healthy, strong, and harmonious 
whole. Therefore the duty of a husband is to provide for the economical 
foundation of the family as its sole head and representative, whereas the 
duty of a wife is to attend to domestic matters and establish the founda- 
tions of a peaceful and happy home, the bringing up and educating of chil- 
dren being her most important duty. 

Thus the difierent duties assigned to men and women have brought 
about tbe different educational systems. Education to secure economical 
independence in societt' has always been considered the most important 
asset for men, whereas such systems as preparing girls to be good future 
wives and competent mothers have ever been considered the most essen- 
tial to female education in Japan. I may here quote a well-known motto 
of the ideal in our female education; the principle of ‘good wife and wise 
mother.’ 

Recently, however, many women in Japan have voiced the opinion that, 
in accordance with the spirit of the times, the economical independence 
of women is verj> necessary; and at the same time they entertain strong 
hopes of obtaining equal opportunities for the highest education, the same 
as the men. And in accordance wth these reasonable desires, a number of 
institutions for female higher or professional education have been estab- 
lished, and are rapidly being added to. Some universities, such as the 
Tokyo Universitj’ of Literature and Science and the one at Hiroshima 
(government universities first established in 1929), are now open to 
women. This is no doubt the result of rapid progress of women’s educa- 
tion in our country. It is a matter for great congratulation and w^e believe 
that the future prospect of worr-n’s education is verj’ bright. 

We must not forget, howv-r. the fact that the attitude towards life 
of the women graduates wh' .avc been sent into the world from the 
higher or professional schools s very different from that of graduates of 
lower girls’ schools. They do not wish to settle down to married life; 
their chief desire is to obtain some independent occupation in society as 
men do. They are, so to speak, no longer a composite element of the 
family, but an absolutely independent member of society. Therefore in 
extreme cases there is a strong tendency among these cultured women to 
lead a single Ufe. Even if they get married, they do not wish to give up 
their own occupations. It is quit? natural that this being the case, the 
mistress of the house is obliged to leave domestic matters in charge of 
servants; to leave the children in care of nurses only. We therefore, are 
greatly apprehensive that close attention to household affairs on part of 
the mistress will be impossible; that he most important duty of bringing 
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up children in the warm affection will be almost out of the question. In 
reality, this unfavourable tendency is already visible in our countrj'. 

Such being the case, foreseeing people in Japan are greatly concerned 
about this phenomenon and fear that the tendency above mentioned will 
eventually destroy the family system, the essential foundation of society: 
reduce the home to a cold, desolate place of mere cohabitation. AVe are sure 
that institutions for female higher or professional education should fail 
to settle satisfactorily the significance of women’s higher education, even 
the so-called girls' high schools will be affected and will be on the same 
basis as the middle schools for boys.” 

CHILDREN’S CREATIFE LITERATURE AND INTER- 
NATIONAL UNDERSTANDING AND GOODJFILL 

DR. LEWIS B. COOPER. UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 

International education on the child’s level, through creative activities, 
should make possible the emergence of significant social controls. Most 
social behavior and attitudes are acquired by children through their con- 
tact and e.xperience with adults and, therefore, are susceptible to change 
or control. Fundamental social changes and attitudes are realized, in the 
main, through the tedious and unobtrusive process of socialization of each 
succeeding generation. 

Historj' reveals that a more e.xtensive democratic civilized e.\istence has 
evolved gradually through social management by and for larger groups. 
A greater civilized society has emerged slowly but surely through a demo- 
cratized cultural, intellectual, and moral life warmed by friendly rela- 
tions and an attitude of goodwill among its members. Out of this have 
come large organized groups of peoples living on a sodal plane of national- 
ism. A transition to a much larger cooperative group-living has begun. 
In developing this broader social outlook, what source is more effective 
than to begin wn'th children’s interests and activities in promoting better 
international understanding and cooperation? 

How is this interdependence to continue to thrive and develop with the 
least amount of friction without more intelligent guidance in pursuit of 
international ideals? The proper guidance cannot come effectively from 
leaders steeped in prejudices, jealousies, and hatreds. Goodwill and under- 
standing of children by children is probably the surest way out. It is the 
potential leadership in the schools and communities today which will 
manage world affairs and institutions tomorrow. International cooperative 
action e.vists and tvill become even more invoh'ed and comple.v for the lead- 
ers of each succeeding generation. It behooves mankind, then, to give more 
attention to the early development of its potential leadership. 

How can this attitude of friendly interest and feeling of kinship best 
be realized? Several possibilities have been suggested and a few have been 
tried. Most of them have been attempts at the level of the adolescent or 
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adult. In the high school and college, new courses dealing with inter- 
national problems have been introduced, and significant revisions in the 
content of standard courses have been undertaken. Reference reading in 
literature of international idealism, writings which e.\alt the ideal of human 
brotherhood, literature which deals with the interdependence of modern 
nations, and biography of world citizens have been iritroduccd, irt the 
main, at the adolescent and adult stages. The possibilitj' of developing 
the desired feeling and attitudes toward people and children in other na- 
tions through the children’s cooperative creative work has been demon- 
strated in several of the new type or experimental schools operating in the 
various nations. 

Problem of Socializing the Young 

The solution of the problems of any period of transition is dependent, 
primarily, upon the type of education provided for the young. The ordinal^' 
sociological processes of suggestion and imitation work unobsen'edly in 
the transition from one level of social development to another. The social- 
ization of children goes on to a considerable extent by means of sugges- 
tion and imitation, whether it be on the basis of primary or secondary 
contacts. Recognition should also be given to sympathetic radiation in the 
emotional element, found in the transmission of ideals in the community, 
home and school, as contributive factors in the process of socializing the 
young. 

How best to secure the operation of these processes in the work of 
socializing larger groups is a question. How to get the young into activi- 
ties which induce friendly attitudes and desires to understand world rela- 
tions is the problem. So long as national cultures and interests remain in 
the realm of the unknown to children, or passed on to the young in an 
unfavorable or prejudiced manner, there is little hope of obtaining better 
understanding among nations. Since the children of the nations whose 
better understanding it is desired to have developed and e.xpanded will re- 
main pretty much out of intimate contact with one another, there is little 
chance for primary socializing contacts to act as the transfusers of good- 
will. 

Psychological Implications 

According to Jean Piaget, international cooperation is based on the two 
main principles of solidarity and justice. 

Since human beings are inclined to cooperate ivith people whom they 
have come to understand and appreciate, international education is, there- 
fore, a matter of growth of the intellect as well as the development of 
social attitudes and conduct patterns. Children usually regard themselves 
as the center of the world. These self-centered habits of thought largely 
wndition the development of social attitudes. Individuals or nations are 
incapable of Understanding one another if they habitually think and talk 
from their own point of view. Mutual understanding benveen human 
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beings requires a technique of intellectual cooperation. If the nations de- 
sire to establish peaceful relations, intellectual redprocity is a valuable 
characteristic for all children to acquire. Mutual criticism in the search 
for truth is provocative of intellectual cooperation and represents a highly 
desirable stimulus to better understanding one another. 

The problem of international education is essentially a matter of en- 
couraging the cooperation of children in their creative thought and work 
life. This type of education is verj' significant in the process of developing 
independent personalities capable of cooperating together. “It is impossible 
to attach too great importance to the task of making the children of the 
world better acquainted with one another.” 

It is no longer possible for appreciation and cooperation to be limited 
to national patriotism. Many individuals in the various nations of the 
world appear to be acquiring a form of international patriotism. Perhaps 
the great movement in the growth of democracj' will involve a thorough 
analysis and application of educational techniques and methods designed to 
promote better understanding among children of national groups. The 
attitudes developed by children in their creative activities in and out of 
school will greatly influence any progress which nations make toward bet- 
ter understanding one another. In the process of acquiring an attitude of 
goodwill toward others, the acquisition of knowledge is subordinate to the 
development of ideals and attitudes which serve as fundamental control 
forces in the individual’s life and in his larger social adjustments. There- 
fore, ideals and attitudes early acquired, which largel}’- condition one’s 
later thinking and conduct, are very significant. 

As things now stand, most people, however, uninformed, feel strongly 
and think feebly on international questions or disputes. The rule of pub- 
lic opinion in these matters appears to be based, primarily, on emotional 
reactions rather than on intellectual responses. ^Vhether the nations of 
the future shall cooperate by means of peaceful relations or continue in an 
attempt to settle their difliculties through war activities wUl be deter- 
mined, in the main, by the kind of ideals and attitudes which find a place 
in the lives of children of the masses. 

The writings of a literary character by and for children of all nationali- 
ties would constitute an international treasure. It has been aptly said that 
these materials properly selected serve as a national passport to peace and 
better understanding. Children’s interests in creative work are very much 
the same the world over. Through an appreciation of these activities the 
child may come to understand the life and interests of children in other 
lands and discover their common tics. An appreciation through the dis- 
covery of common basic radal qualities expressed in various nationalities 
is more likely to be reflected in goodwill and friendship for all mankind 
than othenvise. It is doubtful if children are capable of grasping abstrac- 
tions relative to modern peace machinery, but they can develop the funda- 
mental truths and points of view which underlie all peaceful living. 
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It is possible, in the early years of the child’s school life, to initiate and 
strengthen favorable attitudes toward and appreciations of the life and 
contributions of peoples of other nationalities through children’s creative 
worL To build up S3’mpathetic friendly feelings in childhood relations 
is vital in the process of developing better understanding and goodwill. 
If we wish to develop the attitude of appreciation and friendship of the 
average boy and girl toward the people of the world, the essential factor 
is to provide the proper environmental stimulus for creative effort. Youth’s 
understanding is more profound than people in general have conceived. 
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RADIO BROADCASTING BY COLLEGES 


W. S. HENDRIXj OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

T he Ohio State University in 1929 and 1930 broadcasted three times 
a week, in the evening from 7 :00 to 7 :30, Spanish lessons — the 
lessons to be broadcast practically identically in the manner in which 
these lessons were presented before University classes, namely, by a variant 
of the oral method. The students had a text in their hands as the teacher 
read, first slowly and then more rapidly until finally at a natural speed, 
the students striving to imitate the teacher. This was followed by ques- 
tions, also in the text, and then finally by dictation which was not in 
the text. This material was reviewed and the dictation corrected in the 
next recitation. 

In 1930-1931 Spanish tvening lessons were discontinued and both French 
and Spanish lessons were broadcast twice a week, 9:00 to 9:30 a.m., so 
that, if desired, high schools could listen in and make whatever use of the 
material they saw fit. In both cases the French and Spanish texts were avail- 
able either in book form or in mimeograph sheets. The response from our 
limited range, a radius of sixty-five miles, was very generous and we are 
continuing the broadcasts this year, 1931-32, combining evening and morn- 
ing broadcasts and we hope to have a closer check-up as to results, par- 
ticularly among the high schools. This past year some thirty schools utilized 
our daytime broadcasts and reported enthusiastically in favor of continuing 
the plan. 

HO IF CAN THE SUBJECT OF ECONOMICS BE MODIFIED 
OR DEVELOPED AS A MEANS TOIFARD BETTER UNDER- 
STANDING OF NATIONAL LIFE IN AN INTERNATIONAL 
WORLD 

WILLIAM H. GEORGE, DEAN, COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, UNIVERSITY' 

OF HAWAII 

First, as to the fact of economic interdependence of nations. I think that 
we do not need to tarry long to prove this point. Dr. Paul Monroe made 
clear Wednesday afternoon that economic unity had run far ahead of 
political unity. Even nations that insist upon political isolation recognize 
that they are part of a great network of economic relations in which each 
nation is dependent upon the others. We buy and sell in world markets. 
Plans for farm relief are based upon the differential benveen the cost of 
raising wheat in the United States and the price of wheat in the world 
markets. 

There is another angle to this international economic interdependence. 
It concerns matters which are now very much in the public eye. I refer 
to interallied debts, reparations, disarmament, tariffs, immigration and 
money. If Germany cannot pay reparations it will be next to impossible 
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for the allied poivers to repay our loans to them. Anti we are concerned 
with disarmament. The tariff seems to be a national tiucstion but it has 
international repercussions. Even assuining that our liif|;li tariff is not too 
high, it has been administered in a way that has caused needless inter- 
national friction and hard feelings. Iminigration is a national question, and 
yet it has international implications. There can be no doubt that we have 
administered our immigration laws in a way to give ncedlc.ss offense. Hus- 
band has been separated from wife and parents from cliildren. Slowly we 
are remedying these injustices. Women marrjtng aliens ineligible to citizen- 
ship no longer lose their citizenship, and if they have lo.st it, they can 
regain it. There is the question of money. United States and France have 
65% of the gold of the world cornered, and the rest of the world has not 
money enough to do business. Silver is a drug in tlic market, and tlic pur- 
chasing power of the peoples of the world, estimated in terms of the gold 
standard, has sunk to a low level. This is a technical question and a politi- 
cal one. But it should be faced in the spirit of world interdependence and 
international economic unity. 

Now for the place of education in disseminating information concerning 
the facts of which we have been .speaking. Since this matter is vital to 
international understanding and good will, the youth of the laud should 
be instructed about it. IMore emphasis should be placed on geography in 
our curricula, especiall)’ economic geography. Students should be taught 
where other peoples live, how they live and what each contributes to the 
welfare of the world. Courses in foreign trade should be offered in colleges 
and universities, with emphasis put on economic unity. I wish wc conld 
have a sound morion picture made by Captain Robert Dollar before he 
passes from the scene. He has done more to cultivate friendship between 
the Occident and the Orient than all the yellow journals in e.vistcnce. 
He makes friends and gets trade. He has humanized foreign trade and it 
has paid him in dollars and cents. In physics we learn the contributions by 
foreigners — Marconi and the wireless, Tesla and electricity, Madame 
Curie and radium. How many of the youth remember Marconi and appre- 
ciate what he has done for the world, and think in more kindly terms 
of Italy on account of him? Mostly we judge Italy by Mussolini. Why 
judge France by Clemenceau, Tardieu and Laval? Why not by M. and 
Mme. Curie? 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE DEVE. .OPMENT OF THE TEACH- 
ING OF INTERN ATWNAL-MINDEDNESS IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

E. A. MERAS, ADELPHl COLLEGE, GARDEN CITY, N. y. 

A moment’s review of what actually is being done to build up the inter- 
national mind will give us a basis for a discussion of what remains to be 
done and of how this can best be accomplished. 
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There have been established international scholarships and fellowships 
of three general classes. First, privately endowed purses; and second, gov 
eminent scholarships; third, direct exchanges of students between univer- 
sities. The first group is granted to candidates ranging in age from twentj" 
to forty years. These candidates are chosen for their general intelligence 
and personality rather than for any special ability in research. They are 
allowed great freedom in their interpretation of the requirements of these 
scholarships. In this class we may place the Guggenheim, the Carnegie, the 
American Field Service and the Rockefeller Foundation. The Common- 
wealth Fellowships of England, the Rhodes Fellowships and the Chinese 
Educational Mission Scholarships are more definite in their requirements. 
The second group are offered by France, Germany, Spain, Italy, Canada, 
Czecho-Slovakia, China, Switzerland, Belgium, and Hungaty to Americans 
wishing to study in those countries and to students of those countries wish- 
ing to study in the United States. Some of the funds are supplemented by 
grants from private universities, as in the United States. Most of these 
scholarships are directed by the Institute lor International Education. 
The third group is controlled by private arrangement between given uni- 
versities in two given countries. In this class may be mentioned the Junior 
Year Abroad Scholarships offered to students who wish to spend one year 
of their college course in a foreign university studUng under supervision. 

These scholarships hav.e produced a corps of intelligent men and women 
who, by personality and mental equipment, have been able to interpret 
upon their return the viewpoint of another nation than their own and 
through their writings have spread the spirit of international understand- 
ing. The numbers of students in this class has averaged several thousand 
a year since 1918. The extent of their influence has been great. Similar in 
character and in some respects more valuable has been the establishment 
of the chair of visiting professor, or an e.xchange of professors between two 
countries. The reputation of the scholar in this case increases his sphere of 
influence, for the visiting professor to the United States has often attracted 
students from the farther end of the countrj' in which he is lecturing. The 
conclusions drawn from his observation of what he sees about him are 
sounder and appeal to a more mature audience than those of the younger 
exchange students. The results of the university professors research find 
Mder and readier acceptance. The number of institutions with appropria- 
tions for visiting foreign professors is astonishingly high in the United 
States. Hardly a leading university in the country is rvithout one and 
some, like Columbia, Harvard, and Princeton, engage several evety year. 
In addition to these regular .appointments the Institute of International 
Education arranges yearly for a dozen or more visiting itinerant profes- 
sors. It also finds minor posts in high schools and universities that can be 
filled by Americans who wish to teach abroad for a year. In some cases 
visiting professors are accompanied by groups of students who spend a year 
under careful supervision at a foreign university. Such is the M. A. group 
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from Teachers College, Columbia, which offers a degree to each member 
after a semester and summer session in New York followed or preceded 
by a full semester at the Sorbonne in Paris. 

New York University, by the establishment of summer residential tours 
in European university centers, has performed a similar service toward 
developing international understanding. Following this precedent, the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Rutgers University, the College of the City of 
New York, Hunter College, Adelphi College, Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, Center College, Washington State University, the University of Chi- 
cago, and the University of Wisconsin offer similar tours to European 
universities. The organization of the School of Foreign Travel, the World 
Acquaintance Tours, the Cook-N. Y. U. Residential Tours, the Student 
Travel Club, and Floating University, to mention only the most serious 
of these undertakings, has, in a commercial way, aided the cause of inter- 
national understanding very substantially. Some of these organizations, by 
the creation of tours for lawj’ers, physicians, engineers, musicians, libra- 
rians, and architects, placed under the direction of outstanding leaders in 
each profession, have made it possible for the members of such groups to 
receive at the hands of foreign governments, as well as at those of eminent 
foreigners in their special field, kindnesses and information that they would 
otherwise have been unable to obtain. 

The real value of this interchange, however, is less certain of being 
permanent than that which has come from the establishment of centers of 
international study in different countries. These centers permit students to 
discuss without going abroad the relation of one nation with another, or 
all nations with each other. The growth of these schools has been pheno- 
menal since the War. The United States alone has twelve such institu- 
tions, well distributed over the country, at Stanford, Harvard, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Chicago, Pomona, Denver, Idaho, Baltimore, 
New York, Williamstown, the University of Virginia, the University of 
Georgia. France has four such institutes; Italy four; Germany three; Eng- 
land three; Switzerland uvo; Poland two; and Canada one. In addition 
to these permanent institutes of international study many universities in 
the United States and abroad have established International Relations 
Clubs and special courses in international politics. To these institutions for- 
eign students and foreign professors are invited and round table discussions 
are the most popular method of procedure. Nothing perhaps has been more 
successful in the development of better international feeling than the estab- 
lishment of these schools. Their only weakness consists in the narrow po- 
litical character of most of their courses. The success of these schools has 
even extended to the world of business and labor, where Foreign Policy 
Assodations, Councils on Foreign Relations, and International Labor Or- 
ganizations have been formed. The League of Nations has also' established 
many committees, as well as the Pan-American Union. 
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For the past eight or ten years the ivork of the World Federation of 
Education Assodations has been unusually fruitful. Its meetings have been 
held in San Frandsco, Edinburgh, Toronto, Geneva, and Denver. The 
meeting at Toronto was the most fertile in its results. There, plans were 
outlined to publish a director}’, periodical!}' revised, listing the names and 
objects of organizations working for international understanding. A com- 
prehensive survey of the ways by which organizations are developing world- 
mindedness through geography, world civics, history, literature, modern 
languages, spedal programs, and spedal days, books of good will, border 
line conferences, was also proposed. Periodic reports and special bulletins 
regarding new developments in the fields listed were recommended. As- 
sistance to affiliated associations in the preparation of bibliographies to in- 
form teachers regarding publications most important to education for 
peace; and tbe promotion of representatives of various organizations with 
a view to devising further ways of cooperation was also advised. To a 
large degree these plans have been carried out. 

Before we present the international viewpoint we must know how best 
to interpret it in order that it may find acceptance in other countries and 
for that task we need active cooperation and advice of these thousands of 
students who travel abroad yearly. 

The very narrow scope of the permanent institutes of international 
understanding or relations as the}' are now organized make the solution 
of the problem they are undertaking almost impossible. Few of these 
schools discuss any phase of international'relatlons aside from the political. 
No real international discussion can be conducted tvith any nation wthout 
a complete understanding of that nation’s historical, geographical, and 
literary development, without an understanding of its psychology, its music, 
its art, its social traditions and its religious ideals. Only here and there in 
these institutes do we find any discussion of such subjects. Very carefully 
planned courses in international literature, comparative music, international 
traditions and histor}’ must be prepared. A study of the histor}' of Anglo- 
French relations for a century shows what the failure to understand the 
other nation’s point of view can bring about in the fomenting of senseless 
discord. A study of Franco-German relations or Franco-Italian relations 
likewse offers e.xamples of international blundering due to misunder- 
standing of the psycholog}' and problems confronting the other nations. 
The only way to arrive at understanding is through the elimination of 
friction and international friction can only be lessened by a willingness to 
understand a point of view different from one’s own. 

The plans for educating the people to international-mindedness must be 
e.\tended. All churches must be made to see the wisdom of Internationalism 
to them as world organization. Their periodicals should attempt to teach 
intelligently the doctrine of universal understanding and mutual for- 
bearance. Textbooks, story books, novels for children and adolescents pre- 
senting the international rather than the national viewpoint, must be pub- 




ELEMENTS AND FOSSIBIUTIES OF GEOGRAPHY THAT 
AW IN TEACHING INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTAND- 
ING AND COOPERATION 

P. SESHADRI, THE ALL-INDIA FEDERATION, CAWNPORE, INDIA 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

It gives me verj’ great pleasure to stand on this platform to introduce 
the teaching of geography for the mutual understanding of all. I have just 
come from attending a meeting of The League of Nations at Geneva. 
Perhaps ever}' subject in the school concerns the League of Nations. In 
telling stories, the good teacher has ample opportunit}’ for impressing inter- 
national good'will for which the League of Nations stands. You will prob- 
ably understand the possibility of utilizing geography for teaching interna- 
tional understanding. 

The two words “barbarian” and “uncouth” are of ancient Greek and 
old Anglo-Saxon origin. The Greeks called all foreigners barbarians — one 
who did not belong to their country. This was ignorance. The English 
word “uncouth” had similar origin. It means unknown. 

It is this idea which I wish to have combatted in geography lessons. 
People who do not belong to out country are not barbarians. Geography 
teachers can impress this upon the minds of pupils. 

When we were children geography was not taught as it should be taught. 
The lesson in geograph}', as far as 1 was concerned meant repeating a 
certain number of paragraphs by heart. It was necessar}- for us to know 
the longest river, the tallest mountain, the largest lake, etc. 

Educational theory has accomplished so much. Geography is now a hu- 
man subject. It creates interest in other people. 

One of my greatest delights is to gather my children around me after 
dinner when I am home and talk about the many countries I have visited 
and read about. I can see their eyes light up as the}- listen. One should 
appreciate the good things in other countries. Nature is so wonderful. 
We can always talk with real enthusiasm of the things we see in other 
countries. 

In geography more than in histor}' there is the opportunity of speaking 
of the attractive things to be found in the world. It is possible to stress 
the wonderful phases of nature in the various -parts of the world. The 
natural scenery and other natural phenomena of other countries are the 
outstanding features as one travels. 

We have a complaint in India. Crowding of the curriculum eliminates 
details beyond the realm of examinations. This is true in the secondai}- 
schools of other countries, I am told. But a teacher who really feels an 
enthusiasm for the ideal of the League of Nations will view with joy the 
teaching of geography. 

I imagine that during the last few days all of us have been feeling a 
sense of gratitude for this meeting of people from all over the world. 
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ELEMENTS AND POSSIBILITIES OF GEOGRAPHY JFHICH 
LEND THEMSELVES TO THE TEACHING OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNDERSTANDING AND CO-OPERATION 

ROWLAND HALL, NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 

I N THE Teaching of Geography I have often felt the need for the Magic 
Carpet that would transport my pupils to any part of the earth in a 
fraction of time ; there, among this or that people to use their eyes and 
ears. What a lot of misunderstanding and misconceptions would thus be 
avoided; and what is more important, foolish prejudices removed. Imper- 
fect knowledge on the part of the teacher, gathered from text books that 
in many cases would have been better unpublished, have been responsible 
for many erroneous ideas prevailing among peoples and races, and have 
been the cause of much international and racial antagonism. Caricatures 
of Uncle Sam, John Bull, La Belle France, while possibly comprehensive 
to the grown-up who can make a certain allowance for the idea of the 
subject portrayed, may yet, to the child mind, develop a certain biased 
outlook. Even in toy books for children of the earliest years, we find the 
Comic Opera Frenchman or Japanese. 

If we are to take the word of a very eminent bishop, we are to believe 
that if he could have the child from three to seven years of age, nothing 
would cause that child to renounce its religious views in after life. If this 
be true, and most of us feel, I am sure, that it largely is so, then other 
facts must also be impressed deeply on the child’s mind at that period of 
its life; and ideas graven then will take an infinite amount of trouble to 
remove, if removed they ever are. At this particular period of child life 
prejudices and wrong ideas may have a very serious influence on the child’s 
outlook in after years, and it is therefore highly important that teaching 
of the most skilled and efficient kind should be given to children from 
three to seven years of age. 

In no subject is this more necessary than in the teaching of Geography. 
Several influences at the present time are doing much to clear away many 
of these fogs of ignorance and wrong thinking. The Aeroplane is making 
the world shrink appredably. When Jules Verne wrote “Round the World 
in Eighty Days” he certainly thought that was a remote possibility of a 
very distant future, and yet, two American aviators last month flew round 
the world in one ninth of the time. Wireless in all its form; Radio, Tele- 
vision, Telephony, and Telegraphy keep the whole world informed of the 
happenings in every part. The Cinema, as an aid to the Teaching of Geog- 
raphy, has not yet been developed to the extent of its possibilities. Many 
films dealing with bird, animal and insect life in tropical forests and 
jungles, and e\-en more remote parts of the earth, fire the imagination and 
stimulate the curiosity of the child in a healthy manner; but up to the 
present, e.xcept in a tentative way, the cinematographic apparatus is not part 
of the school equipment. Descriptions of such things as the Seven Wonders 
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of the World can be used to bring home to the child mind a real apprecia- 
tion of people -who lived in past ages and in other parts of the world. 
Architectural and engineering feats of these undent races can make the 
children realize the truly wonderful shill of the nations of the past. Again, 
facts such as China and other Eastern nations were highly dvilized while 
nations of the Western -world were little more than savages, tend to have 
a chastening effect, to dilute the ultra-nationalistic spirit of the exuberant 
youth of Europe and America. Geography can be used to inculcate a true 
religion of tolerance, understanding, and appreciation among the peoples 
of the earth. Religion has been a very real cause of strife, bigotrj’ and 
fanatidsm among nations and it is not an exaggeration to say that as a 
factor in promoting world peace, the Teaching of Geography can be made 
more effective than religion as we know it. 

Each of us present would willingly concede that peoples and nations are 
dependent on each other, but do we as teachers make this sufficiently plain 
to our scholars We know that the industrial nations of the West have 
laid railwa3’s and engineered roads and bridges for countries in Asia and 
Africa, and in return these countries send back their products. So the 
Eskimo send furs, China sends tea, Africa sends cotton, etc. and so on. 
The fact that in England ninett'-three per cent of the people live in towns 
and only seven per cent are engaged in agriculture, while in some other 
countries the reverse condition e.xists, makes it clear that nations and peo- 
ple cannot exist in splendid isolation. The United Slates is perhaps more 
fortunate in that respect than most, but unless I am tvxongly informed 
there has been a gradual drift of the population of this countrt' since the 
war from the land to the towns. If this continues, the conditions of this 
country will not be as they were. The child must therefore be taught to 
appreciate the significance of these facts, and be made to realize, that in 
order to become possessed of the industrial fruits of other countries he 
must offer the equivalent in value of his own industrj-. Then again, it is 
becoming increasingly necessarj' that cveiy child shall understand some- 
thing of the sperial and economic conditions that e.xist in the various coun- 
tries. In Great Britain (and you will pardon me if I quote the country' 
I come from so much, as it certainly is the one I know most about) seven 
years after leaving school, that is at twenty-one, the child has become a 
voter and as such has a voice in the government of his country. This may 
or may not be a wise thing, but when international affairs have to be con- 
sidered and decided on, the need for such geographical teaching is obvious. 
The teacher’s work is two-fold. The first is to mould the character of the 
child, to make him or her see the necessity of justice at all times, to play 
the game, and, if it cannot win, to lose with a good grace and to play the 
game of life in the same way. The second is to cultivate the body and the 
mind so that when the child goes out into the world, he or she can take its 
part with credit to itself and with advantage to the community'. 
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Radal prejudice is the big brother of class distinction and they arc both 
impressed on the child mind from its earliest years. Neither, however, is 
so strong as it was. One result of the Great War was to bring the great 
nations of the world together. During those terrible four years, men of 
many nations fought side by side, and saw each other face to face, and not 
in a distorted glass darkly. Many preconceived notions were stvept away, 
and greater tolerance and understanding resulted. 

I have already referred to earth shrinkage due to greater facilities of 
travel and communication. School journeys from England to the Con- 
tinent; Exchange of Teachers beuveen certain countries; Correspondence 
of the pupils of a school in one country with pupils of a school in an- 
other : use of Lantern Slides showing the peoples of other nations, are all 
effectively creating an appredation and recognition of the qualities of peo- 
ples in other parts of the world which formerly we erroneously believed 
to be possessed only by ourselves. When Kipling said 

“The Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady are sisters under the skin. . . ." 
and again, 

“And for all his dirt)’ hide, 

He was white, clean white inside. . . .” 

and Burns further said, 

“The rank is but the guinea stamp 
A man’s the gowd for a’ that and . . .’’ 

These poets were but signifying what is only slowly dawning on the mind 
of the ordinar)’ man or woman. 

Superiorit}' by virtue either of race or class cannot be taken for granted 
as is so often done. The spread of Education is tending to equalize all na- 
tions and races. Thus we see that most European and other races are 
approximating more and more in habits and dress. Turkey and other na- 
tions have emancipated their women and have generally adopted Western 
dress and ideals. India, China, and Japan have largely done the same, so 
that outward distinctions arc daily becoming less and less apparent. The 
motor car has penetrated ever)' part of the world and fewer languages are 
in general use to-day than ever before. Dialects and patois which were 
preserved from the dim past in remote parts, are giving way to a standard 
speech as a result of radio talks, education and improved means of com- 
munication m'th the outside world. Certain Eastern Nations have, in the 
last half centur)', adapted themselves to the industrial and commercial con- 
ditions of the Western world. 

England for the English;’’ “The Alonroe Doctrine for America;’’ 
•Australia for the Australians’’ arc all right as slogans, but fail lamentably 
in actualit)'. America has its Edison, Longfellow, Lincoln ; Germany — Ein- 
stein, Beethoven, Wagner; France — Rousseau and \ Voltaire ; England — 
Shakespeare and Newton. Among others, there are Rubens, Alichael 
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Angelo, Velasquez, not to mention the giants of older times. . . . But 
these people could not be kept within the confines of the lands of their 
birth. . . . They transcend such artificial boundaries, and are tmiversal. 

The products of their brains, either thoughts or thoughts translated into 
action, have world wide influence. 

ELEMENTS AND POSSIBILITIES OF GEOGRAPHY WHICH 
LEND THEMSELVES TO THE TEACHING OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNDERSTANDING AND CO-OPERATION 

R, BENNETT MILLER, PRESIDENT, EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GLASGOW, 

SCOTLAND 

One evening last winter I was one of a company of fifteen elderly peo- 
ple who were dining at a Glasgow hotel. We had been boys together at 
the same school. Our walks in life had led us along very diverse paths and 
among us we were representative of a wide variety of highly specialized 
knowledge. In the course of that intimate evening we discovered that we 
had one common bizarre accomplishment. We could all recite and, strangely 
enough, wth the same degree of passion the following cryptic phrase, 
“Mahanadi, Godavari, Kistna, Cauvery, Tapte, and Nerbudda.” 

As my voice coalesced with the others in one rich diapason there leapt 
to my mind a picture of a hot schoolroom on a summer’s day of forty years 
before. Through the open window a chestnut tree flaunted her pale candles. 
The floor was patterned with sunlight. Before a map of India stood a tense 
teacher beating out the time with a pointer on the desk before him. From 
the benches forty young voices saluted the skies, ‘‘Mahanadi, Godavari, 
Kistna, Cauvery” over and over again. 

This thing I have been describing is a geography lesson in 1890. 

In these forty years educational method has swung through a wide arc. 
Austerity and bloodlessness and aloofness are no longer the most cherished 
of its stigmata. The endeavour now is to bring all teaching into line with 
life outside the school. The fact has come to be presented in its setting and 
accordingly -with its purpose; and this general change of viewpoint is not 
less marked in the teaching of Geography. From being the Cinderella 
of the curriculum, pushed into inconsiderable comers of the Time Table, 
Geography has become in the highest degree a human science, more and 
more closely articulated with all knowledge. The bulging amorphous bundle 
of unrelated things loosely tied with strings of varying quality has been 
woven into the texture of life itself. 

Not the facts of the earth’s surface but these as the scene of man’s ac- 
tivities are its province; its work is concerned with nothing less than the 
sum-total of human effort in relation to the environment in which human 
life is passed; and its purpose is the building up of a conception of the 
world as the home of man. 
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Viewed in this tray there is no subject more fitted than Geography to 
secure international co-operation, to cultivate national goodwill, and to 
promote the interests of peace. 

Let me say that again in more concrete terms. 

There are ttvo aspects in the study of Geography pursued in the mod- 
ern way. These are: 

1. the consideration of place conditions; and 

2. the consideration of the reactions and responses which man has been 
able to make to these conditions. 

Of these the second, as we have seen, is the more important and the 
effect of all consideration is to impress the student with the enormous 
diversity of place conditions and also with the unity of a world held to- 
gether on the strand of human life. 

Now, place conditions are: 

1. Relief; and 

2. Climate; and of these climate is the more important. 

Let us consider Relief according to the methods of geographical sci- 
ence ; and I should like, if I may, to illustrate what I have to say at this 
point by reference to may own little land of Scotland. 

I rvish to direct your attention to the Scottish Highlands for a moment. 
This part of my country is in reality a dissected plateau — mountains inter- 
spersed with deep-cut valleys — which structure determined that in early 
days the people should live under like conditions but in tribes or clans, and 
further determined their traditionally warlike character as in Albania 
and other parts of the Balkan Peninsula for the same reason at the present 
time. This structural grouping kept the Highlands of Scotland apart from 
general participation in the economic development of the country as a 
whole. Indeed the only people who really penetrated this part of Scotland 
were the Romans and General Monk with fifteen centuries between them ; 
and General Monk achieved his historic feat only by following the Roman 
tradition of marching only half a day and fortifying his camp before night- 
fall. How acceptable seemed to these people their warlike isolation was 
plainly seen when, after the “Fifteen Rebellions,” General Wade began to 
build his system of roads and the Highland chiefs regarded the project with 
disfavour because it tended to neutralise this factor of relief and meant the 
intrusion of new ideas into their andent solitudes with the consequent 
diminution of their ancient patriarchal power. 

A modified condition of affairs obtained for centuries in the Southern 
Uplands and is reflected in the moving story of Border raids and forays, 
and although here I speak wth even less authority, I am impressed with 
the sodal effects of segregation due to geographical relief when I read that 
the mountaineers of Tennessee held out for Union when the people of 
the plains were Confederate. 

In early times Plains also played a conspicuous part in the development 
of peoples. At the risk of wearying you I must ask you for a moment to 
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regard the Scottish Central Plain. This is not flat country. It is not prairie 
land yellow udth waving corn nor indeed is it completely lowland country'. 

The Central Plain is not completely lowland but includes subsidiarj' 
hills, rich com lands and wde coal fields. There are, however, no out- 
standing features of relief which could supply protection when protection 
was of greatest moment and consequently the people had to coalesce and 
live at peace Avith each other ; and with peace c.ome developing industry'. 
And so in the little land of Scotland for centuries and indeed to some e.x- 
tent to the present day Ave have tAA'o peoples — Highland and LoAvland — 
each of course in its OAvn Avay of first-rate quality but differing essentially 
from each other in habit and bent of mind. 

More important, however, than geographical relief as a factor of en- 
vironment is climate. Fundamentally climate determines the fact of trade, 
for Avhat is the root cause of trade? Surel}' it is simply this, that Ave have 
more of some things than Ave need and less of others than Ave want. Verj' 
largely Avhat Ave have to barter Avith is the gift of our peculiar climate. 

Climate also plays a large part in determining the destinies of peoples. 
We see this clearly in the extreme instances of those primitive peoples like 
the Bedouins and the pygmies and the Esquimaux Avho live in the Regions 
of Difficulty and in those robust peoples AA'ho inhabit those temperate lands 
A/hich are marked out as Regions of Effort. 

It is the sole purpose of geography to give regard to the amazing diver- 
sity of place conditions in a Avorld made one by the activities of human 
life. Geography is the sociologj’’ of locality. Just because of the diversity 
of conditions and of people there must be understanding of this diversity: 
this understanding must be based on knowledge; it is the duty of all to 
study the standards of comfort and necessity and indeed of life in all its 
aspects, and in all Avays to develop the sympathetic considerations of other 
peoples of different creeds and colours on Avhora Ave ourselves depend for 
our necessities and comforts. In short there must be reciprocal understand- 
ing which can only come from a proper study of geography along these 
lines; and if any part of the ideas and especially ideals associated Avith the 
League of Nations are to be translated into reality Geography as a science 
must have its proper place in the educational systems of the AA'orld. 

GEOGRAPHY AND INTERNATIONAL GOODJFILL 

H. L. CONSTABLE, INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT HEADMAS- 
TERS, SECONm.ARY SCHOOLS, M.ANCHESTER, ENGLAND 

There can be no doubt that the teaching of geograph}' fn schools can and 
ought to be used to create that mutual understanding AA'hich must precede 
and pave the way for any general e.xpression of international goodwill. 
Some indeed AA'ould hold that this is the ultimate aim of all geographA’ 
teaching. Be that as it may, there can be no doubt that a better under- 
standing of the conditions in AA'hich others Iwe, their special difficulties and 
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their needs must tend to rcJutc th.ii nitional cuotisin oi llic *‘my country, 
right or wrong" t\pc and m» help to prevent national inisundcrvtandingv. 

May I say here that I am not of that school of thought which, the 
poet Gilbert savs, praises evert century hut this and ever) country but his 
imti. I consider that rvrrv citizen ought it* tale a pride in his home town, 
his profession and liis country, but that U itot to s.iy tliat Itc should he full 
of unreasonable prejudices against other institutions and races. I he teachers 
of geographv wlioin 1 represent feel that there is mtlv one economic unit 
in the world .and that is the world itself. Discord hctweeti the rnciiibers of 
this unit can only be of barm to every member of that unit. 1 itcy thetc- 
fo-e feel that .as far .ls possible they should endeavor to remove the igno- 
r.i.ace and misunderstandings which arc the chief promoters of tliis discord. 

The means whereby this better appreciation c.an be fostered f.alt natu- 
rall. under two headings; there is the direct method and there is also 
the indirect method. 

/\s to the direct method, tliat is to sav the direct c\po-!tion of the idea 
and the open inculcation of the .aim in view, we feel that, in the case of 
British boys at anv rate, such a pl.an of action is not advi-able. Buys ate 
rather tneiined to distrust anv thing that savors of preaching r particularly 
if it is dragged into a lesson in which the) feel it h.as not its proper place. 
They will listen to a sermon on the brotherhovrd of man and international 
goodwill at church with interest but in a classroom the) would feel thev 
were being imposed on and the attempt to male the direct deduction of a 
moral lesson would most lilely produce antagonism anil thus defeat its 
own purpose. 

Other reasons which male this direct method undesirable ate the short- 
ness of time available which is in most schools only two periods per week 
and also the rigidity of examination svUabuses. Examination papers, too, are 
not s)Tnpathetic for they usually emphasise the formal geographical condi- 
tons and have little to say .ibout the human factor. While these consid- 
erations render the direct method inajv is.ible, it Ls possible, however, oc- 
casionally to have recourse to it, as will be indicated later in the paper. 

Indircctlv, however, much more can be done, for while the needs ot 
e taminations are the dominant note in the general tenor of the teaching, 
the general atmosphere of the gcogr.aphy lesson ought certainly to promote 
the feeling of internation.al svinpathy. In the first place, there is given to 
the pupils a knowledge of the conditions under which others live and work 
and of their homes, clothes and food. Several schools I know of iiavc a 
spedal set of lessons for the younger children, a book such as “Peeps at 
hlany Lands is used and all sorts of illustrations used to explain national 
costumes and customs. Customs which seem strange to us in Britain are 
revealed as arising from an entirely different geographic.il environment. This 
is a matter of great importance, for the first lesson to be learned is not to 
laugh at each other’s way of living, dressing, and talking. 

The dangers which threaten the cause of international goodwill arc 
easily to be inferred from information which is given in the geography 
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lesson — dangers which arise from the clash of interests in the search for 
raw materials and in the desire of countries to control such other countries 
as contain the raw materials of their industries or provide food for their 
ever-growing population, vacant lands for their surplus population or 
markets for the results of their industr)’. 

Again it is shown that in many parts of the world national boundaries 
cut across natural regional boundaries and thus lead to quarrels when na- 
tionalist and economic interests are at variance. 

Geographical teaching is of use in setting things in their proper prospec- 
tive — it shows the various parts of the world in relation to the others and 
thus counteracts that enlarged form of insularity which arises from over- 
emphasis of any one special area. Geographical teaching which concen- 
tr.ates upon one area, such as the British Commonwealth of Nations, to the 
omission of others is bound to produce a parochial outlook which it is the 
aim of all good teachers of geography to avoid. It is necessary to deal wth 
special difficulties and problems of various countries to indicate the way 
in which they have been overcome or the direction in which solutions arc 
being sought; the methods of fanning and the conditions of labour in dif- 
ferent countries are of great importance even if they only teach us to appre- 
ciate better similar problems in our own countrv'. But there are also such 
special problems as the communal organization which is to be found in 
Russia, the variety of languages and of cultural traditiorrs to be found 
blending into one nation in the United States, the break up of the Chinese 
Empire and the possibilities of its future reorganization. 

All these points come Into the normal routine of class teaching; though 
they can not .all be dealt with at length yet the suggestions one makes often 
lead boys to make inquiries and seek further Information on these subjects. 
In this connection the school librarj' is of the utmost importance and of 
course public libraries provide further opportunities for study. In London 
such institutions as the Imperial College at South Kensington does good 
work in its moving pictures and series of lectures which deal with the way 
various goods are manufactured or different kinds of raw materials are pro- 
vided. Boys and girls in the larger towns are well provided for in this 
respect; the small urban areas and the rural districts are not as well off 
hut the development of a service of travelling libraries and moving picture 
shows for schools is being developed in many areas. In this connection one 
might mention that the ordinarj- commercial picture film has done a great 
deal to familiarize people of one country with the general tenor of life in 
other countries. The news films and the travel films are the most useful 
in this respect. Unfortunately many of the fiction films shown are either 
not true to life or show an undesirable side of it. 

In the upper forms of schools debates on various problems of interna- 
tional realtionship are sometimes held. They stimulate because they entail 
the necessity of finding out .something about the problem, of e.vpressing it 
and of submitting it to the criticism of their fellows. 
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Visits from foreigners who will lecture or give talks on the everyday 
life of their country are another means of promoting the understanding 
of the ways of foreign countries, while some schools have entertained 
representatives of hiking parties, though this is more in the tvay of sodal 
intercourse than of pedagogical work. 

For teachers the regular meetings of the Geographical Association arc of 
great value. Teachers form the majority of the members of this associa- 
tion which is primarily for the studying of the teaching of geography. One 
of the ideas which they endeavor to foster is that the world is an economic 
unit and the consequences which necessarily follow from that. Another 
aim is intercourse between the various countries and they carry this into 
effect although they are a British society by holding some of their con- 
ferences abroad and having papers read at these conferences by geographers 
of other nationalities. 

This fear of party politics is a matter which sometimes hampers teachers 
who wish to deal with international problems, but I think the difficulty has 
to be faced for, after all, if we cut out matters which touch on party politics 
it does not leave much in history and geography except dates and statistics. 
The main point is to avoid e.xpressing one’s personal views as such and 
endeavoring to present all sides of the case. 

Some schools in Great Britain use Empire Day not as a day of national 
glorification but as a means of explaining what are the nature, duties, and 
responsibilities of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Perhaps it may 
be of interest to give the program of Empire Day at the Henry Thornton 
School, Clapham Common, London, one of the secondary schools maintained 
by the London County Council. 

The whole school is assembled and songs of a national character, such as 
Kipling's Recessional, are sung. A lecture is then given by the Geography 
Master dealing with some characteristic of the Empire. In previous years 
such subjects as "Crown Colonics” and "India” have been taken; this year 
the subject was “Mandated Territories.” It was illustrated by slides and 
pictures obtained from the East African dependencies, the offices of the New 
Zealand Government in London, and from the German Embassy. The 
main headings of the lecture were: 

1. Why have nations acquired colonies and for what purposes? 

2. The origin of the Mandated Territories — President Wilson’s Fifth 
Point — the interests of the populations concerned must have equal weight 
with the equitable claims of the government whose title is to be determined. 

3. Questions for the boys to think over: 

a. Have the former holders of mandated territory lost all claim to 
administer them? 

b. Are we being fair to the natives of these territories? 

c. Are we being fair to ourselves in carrying the burden and responsi- 
bility of them? 
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4. The Mandated Territories — names and description. Before long the 
following questions will have to be decided: 

a. Do we wish to retain the mandate? 

b. Do we wish to surrender it to another mandatory power? 

c. Or do we wish to make them self governing ? 

There was no attempt to supply the answers to these questions directly or 
to point any moral lesson but the boys were told that the solution to these 
problems would have to be found before long and that they themselves 
in the near future would have as citizens to share the responsibility for 
the answers given. The assembly, as in all school functions, closed with the 
singing of the school song and the national anthem. 

CORRECTION OF INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH GEOGRAPHY 

W. S. CARD, AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS^ WASHINGTON, D. C. 

If the textbook can be supplemented by material not readily available in 
the average school library and classroom and if this material is supplied by 
school children describing their customs, their games, their homes and their 
communities, geography immediately becomes a lively subject replete with 
interest and meaning. This is possible of accomplishment through school 
correspondence. There has been steady advance in the exchange of school 
correspondence, of letters and albums prepared as classroom projects under 
teacher supervision. This is group correspondence, not an exchange of 
letters betiveen individuals, and I desire to discuss it as it relates to the study 
of geography. 

Drawing upon my experience as an official of the American Junior Red 
Cross, I ^vish to acquaint you with the gratifying results achieved during 
the past ten years in the development of an exchange of gifts, of school 
correspondence and of classroom material. The Junior Red Cross is an 
organization of boys and girls in the schools of forty-eight nations, repre- 
senting every continent, tvith an aggregate membership of more than ttvelve 
million. In all these fortj'-odd nations the purposes of the Junior Red 
Cross are identical, namely, healthy and happy childhood, cooperation in 
service for others, and international goodwill. In all of them the members 
of the Junior Red Cross are engaged in similar programs of service activi- 
ties. They are all bound together in international correspondence and 
through the publication of more than a score of national Junior Red Cross 
magazines, whose editors are provided tvith great variety of factual, fiction 
and legendary material from authoritative sources, intended to extend inter- 
national understanding. 

Through correspondence the Junior Red Cross Members of the World ex- 
change not only friendly letters, but also the widest imaginable variety 
of materials descriptive and illustrative of life in their respective communi- 
ties and nations. These materials, direct from personal correspondents, 
accompanied by friendly letters, are used in the classroom in connection 
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with practically every subject in the curriculum to which they add interest 
and vitality. Entire classes, entire schools, sometimes several schools in the 
community, share in the enjoyment and use of the materials received and 
in the preparation of those to be returned. 

This world-w'ide organization has its central oflSce in the League of Red 
Cross Societies which provides a mechanism, free from any kind of partisan 
affiliation, for a systematic and economical exchange. The latest report 
from the Paris headquarters of the League shows that from February' 1 to 
May 1, 1931, 1,707 consignments of school correspondence were handled, 
involving a total of 41 countries. In the office of the American Junior Red 
Cross during the period of July 1, 1930, to July 1, 1931, a total of 4,078 
consignments were handled. This includes correspondence going to foreign 
countries and also exchanges between schools in different parts of the 
United States and its territories. 

The usefulness of this correspondence in furthering the study of geog- 
raphy may easily be seen by noting the contents of a few typical letters. 

The correspondence “albums" to which I have referred cover a wide 
field. Besides many interesting illustrations and pictures the albums con- 
tain letters describing the schools the children attend ; their playgrounds and 
games; festivals and national holiday's; natural scenery — mountains, rivers, 
lakes and forests; folklore and legends; costumes and customs; biograph- 
ical and historical sketches as well as samples of school work and indus- 
trial products. Great value is derived from the preparation of the albums 
to be sent no less than those received. No te.xtbook can give the intimate 
human touch that such letters convey. All controversial subjects are omitted. 
They make concrete what otherwise would remain abstract. They point 
the way toward making geography an absorbing, vital, living subject in 
every school. 

There is another medium of stimulation of direct geographical contact 
between the Junior Red Cross members of forty-eigbt countries throughout 
the world. It is an exchange of simple gifts and “thank-you” letters in 
acknowledgment. Each year at Christmas time, the American Junior Red 
Cross has sent approximately 100,000 small bo.xes of simple, ine.xpensive 
gifts to Europe, Guam, and Japan and our insular territories. It is not a 
mere passing gesture of friendship e.xtended to this country one year and to 
that the ne.xt. These boxes have become established institutions, having been 
sent abroad as a message of friendship every year for a decade. 

There is growing up a widespread exchange of these gifts. From Turkey 
the American Junior Red Cross has received figs and apricots. From their 
young freinds in Greece they received dried currents. The currents were 
distributed among scores of schools where the home economics classes used 
them in making small cakes and other dainties which were sent to children 
in drought stricken sections of our country w'here the Red Cross and 
other organizations were aiding people. Such gifts as these are utQized in 
many' classroom projects. School children in America have also received 
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thousands of hand-made gifts from their little friends overseas in return 
for the Christmas boxes. How effectively this material and this sort of 
exchange can be made to give new interest and motive to the study of 
geography is not necessary for me to attempt to explain to this group. 

ACTIVITIES IN THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY WHICH 
LEND THEMSELVES TOWARD THE PROMOTION OF 

WORLD PEACE. 

LUVELLA KREGKL, PECKHA.M JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL^ MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

It seems feasible to believe that the teaching of geography and history 
will lend itself more readily to the promotion of world peace than the 
teaching of other subjects in the curriculum because the information gained 
from these subjects gives the child a conception of the whole earth with its 
varying types of environments, the peoples that inhabit these environments, 
their industries, and commerce upon which the child depends for his 
e-xistence. 

It is doubtful whether there is any method available, regardless of how 
carefully it has been psychologized that rvill meet successfully all class- 
room difficulties and situations. The human equation and the multiplicity 
of personalities are the disrupting .factors. It may be profitable to analyze 
and evaluate a number of methods such as the traditional method (ques- 
tion and answer), differentiated assignment and socialized procedure for 
this purpose. It seems highly probable that the activities connected with 
a socialized procedure are more conducive to the formation of personah'ties 
which stand in readiness to preserve peace than other methods. An experi- 
ment was carried on by me with the purpose of evaluating these methods 
with 120 Junior High School pupils a few years ago. The results were in 
favor of the socialized procedure although practically all the tests adminis- 
tered before and after the period of observation were largely information 
in character. 

A classroom situation where the unfolding of the child’s many sidedness 
can occur in a social medium is ideal. A brief discussion of a socialized 
procedure that has been helpful in creating a happy and tolerant atmos- 
phere in the classroom is given here. It embraces both philosophies dis- 
cussed in the first part of this paper. 

A preview or overview of a geographical unit is developed with the chil- 
dren. This is done to establish a need for the information to be assimilated 
and motivate the materials. It should he cooperative from the beginning, 
both teacher and pupil contributing. Children then select centers of interest 
which may radiate from one large pervasive problem that covers the entire 
geographical unit. These interest centers may be in the form of problems, 
topics and projects dealing ivith material things. In the selection of interest 
centers flexibility should be the keyw'ord and allowance should be made for 
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individual difierences. The historical and evolutional^- phases of the unit 
need attention so that children may gain a perspective of the great move- 
ments of population and their needs. 

Children hand in slips of paper designating their choices. These are 
assorted and classified. Necessarj- adjustments are made as a second choice 
may be suggested or a more simplified or advanced problem. Each com- 
mittee chooses a chairman who with the teacher is responsible for the 
organization and division of committee work. "When the pupils on a com- 
mittee have made their contributions to the class they hand in a written 
outline with a bibliography of books read attached to it. Short objective 
tests can be given on the minimum requirements. 

Committee work required continued adaptation and adjustment. It L« 
here where children learn to live together as a social order on a small scale. 
The environment should permit the child to think out loud, to question in 
order to satisfy his curiosity, to create and execute his plans. In the think- 
ing out loud process the teacher can discover attitudes which arc hostile 
toward a tolerant understanding of seif and society. Actual “give and 
take” situations should e.xist where difierences in opinion come up and 
true facts can be sifted from the contributions of the many and the best 
plan accepted. In a socialized procedure each individuality has an oppor- 
tunity to “affirm its own inner truth and respect the fact that everj' other 
integrated personalitv' has its truth,” and where that individual “glories 
in the discovery of another integral self rather than in a victory over 
another human being.” 

Opportunity to do creative work should be encouraged. Playlets, drama- 
tizations and debates are some forms of self-e.xpressfon. These activities 
when properly guided arouse emotions and attitudes toward the tolerant 
understanding of people who struggle for their e.\'istence elsewhere. How 
can children hate those with whom they have so much in common? 

Encouraging creative thinking not only is valuable to the growth of the 
child but to society. Progress s dependent upon the variations from the 
norm. The discovert' of unique abilities is society’s reclamation system of 
human resources. Children are endogenous and their inner resources are 
touched by favorable surroundings. Let us strive to create that kind of 
personality in our classrooms that will “glory' in the discovery of another 
integral self rather than ir a victory over another human being.” 

DISCUSSION 

E. E. LACKEY, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, U. S. A. 

One person’s conception of geography was that it is a bit of boundary. 
Another called geography an omnibus subject. We have permitted most 
anything to be dumped into the field, such as how iron is smelted ; how 
cotton is manufactured. With reference to the superintendeent of schools, 
he does not know what geography is, necessarily. Too many do not know 
what geography is all about. They got their training when I got mine. 
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Geography is a much larger thing today than two or four generations 
ago. What does geography mean in education ? Geography, it seems to me, 
is learning a method of attack on a certain tj'pe of problem. Not all types 
of problems are geography. Many things have been put in the subject of 
geography and have given people the right to call it an omnibus subject. 
What is the philosophy of geography? Geography deals with a study of 
those problems that have in them a matter of human interest and activity ; 
that find a part of their solution in the physical environment. The geog- 
rapher does not claim that it will solve all problems. He recognizes that 
there is a social environment as well as a physical environment. Of what 
does physical environment consist? "What is the nature of a geographic 
problem ? It usually deals with the human interests and activities. It is not 
the human interests and activities in general but of a certain area. Each 
area has its problems. We are interested in seeing how the people in each 
area solve those problems. These problems have in them those uncertain 
things that always appear in all problems — those we cannot foretell. We 
are interested in trying to see what bearing these factors have on the social 
problems. Ordinaril}' the historian forgets about those physical features. 
With reference to the problems of today in any area, they all have a phys- 
ical environment that continually acts on the activities of the people. The 
human organism is continually trj'ing to adjust itself to these physical en- 
vironmental factors. In solving problems we take the problems of the peo- 
ple in a specific area and try to see how much the physical environment can 
be brought to bear on their problems. Here in the West we have wheat 
farming. What is the farmer going to do now that the world already has 
too much wheat ? The farmers are gathering together all the data they can. 
As new and novel things come in they try to reorganize. A problem of 
New England is how to feed all the people in that section of the country ; 
the problem of how to keep up mantifacturing as in the past. I see no 
reason why a boy or girl of Nebraska should not be interested in these 
problems. The problem of Italy is how are people going to find work for 
the increasing population. All students should study this. They can 
create an abiding interest in the problems. These are geographic problems. 
The physical environment must enter in. I suppose that many problems 
have mental and physical backgrounds, 

METHODS OF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY SO THAT INTER- 
NATIONAL UNDERSTANDING AND CO-OPERATION 
MAY BE PROMOTED. 

C. J. POSEY, UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 

Again referring to Magellan we may say that half the time of his voyage, 
358 days, could be regarded as the time required for word to reach the most 
distant people. The electric impulse which we now use to transmit our 
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i(Jc^ ciKiu-lo tlie ^lobc 7 timti in one second, wliich means that insofar as 
the cuinmunuation ot ideas is concerned the earth is but 1/216 millionth as 
lTr,_e Ti in 1522. 

It is obvious tint nations and races need to know and to understand each 
oiKr better Hatted between groups is generic and as a rule it docs not 
api'l. to the individuals of the group whom one happens to know well. One 
lets e.nlv svmpathi tor the individual when one knows what his handicaps 
are i.lm his avpi rations ma\ be and how near he has, or mav, come to 
rt ili/ing the 111 , what lus disippointnicnts have been, and what his attitude 
tow ard Im lellow men is. 

Men need to bro idcn tlieir outlook .also. Until recent jears people have 
not been .rreatU concerned with afliirs outside their own national limits. 
That u IS natural bee luse the transportation methods then in vogue were 
'Ueh *h It e leh n ition necessanh had to strive to be economically sclf- 
sufii lent Indeed economic seU-sufficiena was the goal at which most na- 
twns aimed Nowadivs sniee modern methods have made it possible for the 
whole earth to contribute to the welfare of any of its parts, wc should 
re dice that we are not ceonoinicallj independent but that wc are verj' 
much dependent. We need to become internationallv minded as well as na- 
tion ilK minded in our thinking. In the march of civilization nationalism 
and intern ition iltsiii are not onlv highly desirable but necessary since each 
lus Us import mt contributions to make. Thc> arc coraplementarv to each 
nthe'. “ Evert nation h.as its own individual contributions to make to the 
^•rneral weal, and the world would be a sad loser if the different national 
eliarasteristies were to be mingled in even an approximate uniformity. The 
diflcrences of climate and habitat, however, would prevent such an un- 
happv result even if the genius of races were to prove insufficient. The 
thought is not to make people alike but to make them fraternal.” 

There is little use to work on the generation already grown up, for it 
is verv difficult for men to change once they have become established in 
their moilcs of thinking. Our opportunitj lies in catching the youth of the 
I mil while it is vet plastic and impressionable and start it in the direction 
wc think it sluiuld go. 

What can gcograph> contribute to the training of our jouth so that they 
will think that nations other than their own arc worth) of their esteem, 
their sjmpathv, and their admiration? Young folks of high school age are 
interested in people, and when thev know the major circumstances govern- 
ing the iction of other peoples, the) arc cminentl) fair in passing judgment 
upon them. If the )oung people ot the nations could trul) in spirit put 
themselves m the place of the )oung of anv other nation, thcreb) learning the 
latter's problems, their fears, their doubts, and their aspirations, the sa)ing 
that all tlic world is akin would be more than merely acidtmic, and the 
likc’ihoiid of war vvould indeed become remote. 

Supixise wc try to show the junior high school vouth who, perchance 
lus begun to swagger just a bit and to feel that he is quite independent 
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of the rest of the world ; that, as a matter of fact, there is not a day of his 
life but that every continent and, indeed, most of the countries of the earth 
do not contribute to his welfare. Suppose we follow him through part of 
the day to learn what countries and what people actually do yield him serv- 
ice. Let us begin with the beginning of his day. First the matter of his 
toilet. The ingredients of the soap he uses, if names are no misnomers, come 
from equatorial Africa and Mediterranean Europe. That means that 
laborers were needed to gather the palm kernels, that others were responsi- 
ble for the production of the olive oil; that merchants, men engaged in 
transportation both by land and by sea, bankers, manufacturers, laborers in 
the factory, and again wholesale and retail merchants are all represented in 
the soap used. Could the lad see the poverty of the Siberian peasant that 
collected the hog bristles for his tooth brush, or could he know the wage 
scale and perhaps thus get some idea of the standard of living of the 
Japanese laborer who made the brush, he surely would be moved to sym- 
pathy. India, Spain, Belgium, and perhaps other countries have made their 
contributions toward providing for the mirror he uses. India furnishes some 
of the materials for the varnish, Spain the mercury, Belgium the glass, as 
well as the coal and the sand needed to make the glass. 

The suit of clothes the boy puts on might well be made of wool from 
Australia, the jute for the padding of the shoulders from India, the silk 
strands running through the cloth to give it character from Japan, the 
cotton from Egypt, the linen in the thread from Belgium, the buttons from 
vegetable ivory from Ecuador, the dyes from the United States, the cloth 
woven in New England, and finally made into the suit in New York or 
Chicago. 

The shoes that he wears are nearly an epitome of w'orld geography. One 
writer says that “a pair of boots is a league of nations.” The soles are 
likely made from hides from India but tanned here in the United States; 
the rubber for the heels from the Malay peninsula ; the hides for the uppers 
from Argentine or the United States if made of cowhide or of calfskin; 
from Australia if of kangaroo, from India if of snake, from France if of 
kid, and from the sea if made of sharkskin — to give only a few of the 
sources of the uppers. The tanning material might well come from Para- 
guay, or Venezuela, or Madagascar, or South Africa or India, or Greece, 
or Italy, or the East Indies, or from the United States. The linen in the 
thread for sewing the soles likely comes from Belgium and the beeswax 
for wa.xing it from the West Indies. 

If the boy is to get the most benefit from his morning in school we must 
see to it that he has a good, wholesome breakfast. To what extent is he 
ependent upon other countries for what he eats or uses at this time? His 
^apeiruit may be from Texas, the sugar he puts on it from the Philippine 
sands, the cocoa that he drinks may come from Brazil, or Ecuador, or 
t e islands off the west coast of Tropic Africa; the wheat for his piece of 
toast he gets from Kansas, the oats for his porridge from Iowa, and the 
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meat for his sausage comes from that state also, but the casing for the 
sausage comes from the island of New Zealand, and most of the seasoning 
materials for it are from the East Indies or Southern Asia. If he lives in 
one of our large eastern cities, like as not the butter for his toast may be 
from Denmark. The cutlery he uses more than likely is made in England 
out of iron from Spain, made stainless by chromium from South Africa, 
and plated with silver from Me.xico. The dishes may be from any of 
several countries in Europe, or from Japan; the linen woven in northern 
Ireland from flax grown in Latvia ; and the hand needle use in working the 
initial on the napkin might have been made either in Germany or in 
England out of iron they had imported from Sweden. Lack of time forbids 
enumerating the sources of the materials used in making the dining room 
furniture. 

The boy has not as yet even got started on his way to school. But already 
every continent, perhaps half of the countries on the face of the globe, and 
the seven seas have contributed to his welfare. If he were to be taken to 
his school in an automobile nearly all the countries of the earth would again 
need to be called upon to furnish the materials that go into its construction. 
Enough has been said to show that today in every community in America 
men eat world food, wear world clothes, work with world materials, and 
buy or sell with respect to world markets. 

Now it is not sufficient merely to have the boy know from whence come 
all the material things that he uses in his daily life, and that all signifies 
back of these material things. That failure on our part to buy whether on 
account of war, or poor crops, or bumper crops, or unemployment, may 
easily bring hard times to the humblest laborer in the remotest parts of 
the earth, and that his children may suSer in consequence, low as their 
standard of living already may be. And, finally, that maybe our inability 
to buy is due to somebody’s bungling in such a way as to prevent the free 
flow of commodities. 

Perhaps he is familiar with the difficulties of Kansas wheat growers or 
of the cotton grower of the southern states, but docs he know that the 
Brazilian cofiee grower is perhaps in even worse conditions? The coffee 
grower cannot feed his surplus crop to pigs or to cattle; already he has 
thrown some of it into the sea to get rid of it. 

The high school lad should be led to see that all agriculturists the world 
round have their trouble of production ; that weather condition may mean 
overproduction as well as underproduction ; that they are all beset by diffi- 
cultation of marketing and of transportation costs; that miners, and manu- 
facturers, and all other types of industries have their difficulties too; that 
most everybody the world over is trying to make an honest living and to 
advance a bit in the community in which he happens to live. And that these 
things are true regardless of the color of the skin of the individual or the 
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political stabilit}' or the wealth or paucitt' of natural resources of the coun- 
tr}' in which he happens to live. Perhaps the boy will begin to wonder that, 
in all fairness to all people, if commodities should not be produced where 
they can be produced most economically and that they should then be 
allowed to flow \vithout let or hindrance to all other countries. 

TECHNIQUES IN GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION THAT WILL 

PROMOTE INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING AND 
COOPERATION 

ERNA GRASS.MUCK, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, INDIANA, PA. 

Techniques or methods imply procedures, which in turn are determined 
in part bj' the materials to be used and the outcomes desired. Desirable out- 
comes can be achieved if appropriate tools as well as ideas are selected dur- 
ing the learning process. Hence such geographic ideas and tools should be 
utilized as will produce -international understanding which in turn makes 
good will more probable and cooperation more likely. With it all a recog- 
nition of the facts and conditions of geographic truths as they apply to the 
various peoples, nations, and places of the world must be prominent in the 
procedures employed in geography lessons. 

ORGANIZATIONS FOR WORK. Several organizations for the work 
of a given class are essential during each term of the school year. At times 
the student works separately, then again as a member of small and of larger 
groups. Constructive cooperation requires thinking coworkers, as well as 
visioned leaders. Unless coworkers in a nation do some thinking for them- 
selves, and not merely blind following, a nation may be led astray by force- 
ful narrow-minded leaders. Some of the work during the geography lessons 
should be organized so that every individual pupil bears a definite respon- 
sibility in prbdudng improvement of himself, regardless of the production 
by other children. But the individual must also be prepared to function as 
a member of small and large groups of society. Thus, the pupil should be 
given e.xperiences in acting both as a leader, if he have leadership aptitudes, 
and also as a coworker in small committees during the geography lessons. 
Experiences in larger group preparation, discussion and evaluation of findings 
and presentations are also vital to each pupil’s, education. 

MATERIALS AND OUTCOMES. The materials to which the pupil is 
e.xposed are quite as vital to the outcomes in geography lessons as are the 
various types of organizations in which he works. International understand- 
ing is a complex attitude or appreciation. If an individual have basal geo- 
graphic knowledge of and constructive attitude towards each nation, then 
he can better understand what cooperation among nations can mean, and 
uh} it is necessaty today. Geographic feeling as well as geographic think- 
ing should be specific outcomes from the geography lessons. 
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Mastered (-rasp oi the fteoitraph) of anj tountr} cannot be ac<iuircd by 
a pupil if he has a te\tbook as his oiilj source of information.* No matter 
how carefully that genijraph) tc'ctbook has been prepared it can serve chicll) 
as a means of departure fur additional and more complete learnings continu- 
ing into adult life. 

Geography is priinaril> a stud> of tlie intcrrelationsliips between life 
items, chicll> the human or cultural phases, and the items in the natural 
environments of the e.trth. Its b.Tsal organization is regional, hor inter- 
national understanding and cooperation, essential knowledges of and ad- 
visable attitudes towards political and economic regions and the related natu- 
ral elements of these regions are basic. Correct concepts of the specific ele- 
ments constituting the natural layout of India as the climate, relief, etc., of 
each of its various natural regions as well as concepts of India’s cultural 
or human la>out are essential to complete understandings of the geographic 
rel.itiunships in the various parts of India. Enough truthful pictures, maps, 
statistics and carefully selected words are needed to achieve this goal. 

Extreme care should be exercised to train students to reject materials, 
especially pictures and word matter, that deal in glittering generalities and 
superlatives that are untrutliful. This training is tjuite as vital in the lower 
schools as in the upper schools and certainly necessary in adult readings. 

Realization of what constitutes the geography of his own country should 
help the pupil set up a standard of what is necessary to understand and 
appreciate the gcograph> of another country' or nation, — namely a knowledge 
of the (1) outstanding geographic relationships, (2) prominent items in 
the cultural and natural layouts of the region. 

Grasp of the skillful uses of appropriate and authentic tools in learning 
his own country’s geography should serve as a guide in his demand for and 
selection of purposeful tools in studying the geography of another country 
or region. This includes his rejection of materials that present half truths 
about the cultural and natural layouts of the country. 

The pupil has also to acquire certain definite attitudes: (1) The attitude 
of expecting to find cause and effect in seeking geographic relationships; 

(2) the habit of suspending judgment until sufficient geographic data has 
been introduced in his dealing with national and international problems; 

(3) the insistence for up-to-date concepts of the nations of the world. Defi- 
nite emphasis must be placed on the need for continuous learning by every 
person in the field of geography, not merely in the lower schools but also 
in the secondary schools, colleges and universities and throughout adult life. 

SOME SPECIAL AIDS. The efifectivc e.xchange of correspondence and 
other materials made possible by the Junior Red Cross and similar organiza- 
tions have proven valuable. Attendance at accurately presented geography 
lectures and travelogues, folk dramatizations and music festivals should c-x- 
pand a pupil’s geographic knowledge. Visits to authentic museum exhibi- 
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tions, including art displays, ma)' be worthwhile experiences for students. 
Thoughtfully planned trips to other lands, with the pupil’s family or student 
groups, afford first hand c.\perienccs. Membership in world student or- 
ganizations adds a personal touch and tends to develop international atti- 
tudes in the pupils. 

Therefore, methods or techniques in geography lessons will result in in- 
ternational goodwill and cooperation when the pupils have experienced learn- 
ing situations that will develop tvithin the pupil himself given habits of feel- 
ing, thinking and acting in his work and play or recreational activities. As 
outcomes from his geography lessons, the pupil should show definite evidences 
of (a) specific geographic understandings, (b) functional habits in the selec- 
tion and use of tools for geographic learning, and (c) convincing attitudes 
of ( 1 ) openmindedness or desire to know the fuller truth about the cultural 
and natural layouts of a people or place rather than satisfaction with snatches 
of incomplete information, (2) keeping up-to-date so far as geographic re- 
lationships are concerned, (3) respect for differences in the feelings, 
thoughts, and acts between the peoples of the earth, for these differences are 
in part related to the different elements in the respective natural environ- 
ments of given peoples. 

The full success of a program whereby functional techniques of this type 
can be carried out rests on several conditions: (1) sound, broad preparation 
of teachers both in the early as well as late school years in the field of modern 
geographic education; (2) a working collection of outstandingly-needed 
geographical tools : specimens, pictures, word matter, globes and maps, statis- 
tical data (certain models would also be useful), organized by countries; 
(3) supervisory and administrative officials who are themselves familiar 
with modern geography and have a sensible nationalistic and a worldminded 
attitude ; (4) other citizens in the school district who will give of their time, 
energy and wealth to make the first three conditions possible and who will 
by their own attitude of worldmindedness encourage and sanction the efforts 
of the educators and the pupils. Communities where all these conditions 
are found (in varying degrees of completeness) do exist in the world, other- 
wse the excellent work of the Junior Red Cross and similar agencies would 
not be achieved, but thousands more are necessary if the geography work is to 
be permitted to do its bit in promoting international understanding and 
cooperation. 

MATERIAL FOR PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING THROUGH GEOGRAPHY CLASSES 

FLORENCE BREWER BOECKEL, EDUCATION DIRECTOR^ NATIONAL COUNCIL 
FOR PREVENTION OF WAR, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

It is necessary for the secure establishment of world peace that the averag- 
person should have as a background for his thinking a true conception of 
the world as it is today — small, compact, inter-related. When such a con- 
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ception has been substituted for the old conception of a world of isolated 
antagonistic units, world organization and world peace must follow natu- 
rally. 

As far as young people are concerned the teaching of geography un- 
doubtedly affords the readiest opportunity for building up this new back- 
ground picture of the world as a whole. Bertrand Russell has said that the 
most important thing to teach children is the simple facts of astronomy, that 
Is to give them a conception of the earth as a part of the universe of stars 
and planets. He believes this will give them a sense of the earth as a whole 
and of mankind as a single group whose home is the whole earth. 

Beginning tvith the earth as a whole, and with the story of man’s life on 
earth as a single story, one of the great adventures of mankind has been 
o\ercoming the barriers of mountains, seas and deserts which have so long 
separated one group from another. Those of us who arc living today are 
watching the successful conclusion of that adventure and the beginning of 
an e.xchange of experiences and products and consequent enrichment of a 
common civilization through many' varied contributions. 

The National Council of Prevention of War in its educational work for 
peace has attempted to devise materials which will help to develop a sense 
of the world as a whole, and of civilization as a common achievement of 
mankind. A partial list is given below. 

.M.ATERIALS SUGGESTED FOR PROMOTING BETTER INTERNATIONAL 
U.NDERSTA.NDING AND GOODWILL THROUGH GEOGRAPHY CLASSES 

(Items starred are suitable only for young children, items double starred are suitable 
only for high school grades.) 

Economic Survey by states, showing world interdependence in terms of local 

industries and occupations, i.e. products which must be imported and foreign 

markets which must be reached. 50f. 

Potters 

The Shrinking IF orld (mimeographed copies from which enlargements can be 

made), showing how the earth, measured in hours of tras'el, has shrunk in 

last hundred years. Free. 

* Child IFiih Globef showing a child holding a globe of the earth in its arms, 

with the svords, “No matter where his home is, the whole earth today' is 
everybodyr's treasure chest and workshop and playroom,” 5d. 

* Children From Many Lands, ten cards, H x 14, in color, $1.50. 

Universal Postal Union Monument, 51^. 

* IFays of Travel Cards, to be colored, showing hosv men have learned to travel 

more and more swiftly, 15d. 

Books and Stories 

* Seeing the IForld as a IFhole, bibliography, free. 

**The IForld and Man, bibliography, free. 

• Everyland, bibliography, 5d. 

Books of special interest showing world interdependence: 

* Aunt Martha's Comer Cupboard, Kirby. .Albert WTiitman k Co., N. Y., $1. 

* IFe and the IForld, Redfield. Silver, Burdett, N. Y., 84d, 
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•• Contributions to Civilization. Inter-racial Citizens Committee of Mass., 49 
Beacon St, Boston, 1930. 

** From the Far Corners of the Earth. Western Electric Co., Dept. 240, 195 
Broadway, N. free. (Obtainable also through manager of local Bell 
Telephone Co.) 

** Dependent .-Imerica, Redfield. Houghton, Mifflin, N. Y., 1926, $2.50. 

• Hovi the IForld Has Grown Both Better and Smaller for Every Man, 

story in Through the Gateway, Boeckel. Macmillan, N. Y., 75^. 

• Five Little Babies, from Here and Now Story Book, Mitchell. Dutton, 

N. Y., story mimeographed N. C. P. W., free. 

• Library projects based on world tours, free. 

* Plays and Pageants, list mimeographed, N. C. P. W., each section 5C. Sec- 

tion for children includes eleven plays on the theme of world interde- 
pendence; section for young people includes nine on world interde- 
pendence or contribution of various nations to common civilization. 

• Games of Other Nations, free. (Mimeographed) 

Motion pictures, lantern slides, included in List of Material for Work with 
Boys and Girls, see below. Many show life in other nations. 

Text books and supplementary readers included in List of Material for Work 
with Boys and Girls, seeielow. 

Geography and the Higher Citizenship, by J. Russell Smith, pamphlet, 2 for 5d. 
** .irticles and quotations an economic world interdependence, mimeographed 
N. C. P. W., free. 

For General School Use 

Teachers Package, including resolutions of educational organizations, outlines 
of courses, suggested texts, etc., classroom projects, assembly programs, 
articles from educational journals, etc., list of pageants and plays, list of 
material for work with boys and girls, games of other nations, bibliographies, 
notes on what schools here and abroad are doing, 25d. 

List of Material for IFork with Boys and Girls, including lists of games, poems, 
bibliographies, dims, lantern slides, songs, folk songs and dances, declamation 
material, exhibits, maps and charts, of reproductions of famous paintings, 
of photographs of peace monuments, of posters, of books to cut out, color, 
etc., 10<1. 
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THE GIFTED CHILD FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF A THIRD 

GRADE TEACHER 

ESTHER HELBIG, DUBUQUE, IOWA 

S EPTEMBER Will soon be here and with it comes the beginning of a new 
school year. Many a mother will be glad to have her child return to 
school — not because she wants to get rid of the child but because she 
realizes that in school he is kept busy. 

If this mother were to attend school the first day, she would be surprised 
at the changes which have taken place since she attended school. First of 
all she would note that the first few days are given over to organization, 
survey and invoice. 

She would also note the skill with which the teacher can detect what 
remedial program the child needs for the new term. 

The teacher carefully studies the available records of the class. She is 
not content, however, in taking the past classification of the pupil, because 
she realizes that over two months vacation have brought about changes in 
her pupils. She therefore immediately tests her class in different ways. 
First she takes a survey of the class as a whole, dividing the pupils into 
groups, so that materials can be used to the best advantage. Then she finds 
individual differences. 

., It is easy enough for persons outside of the classroom to prescribe ways 
of solving the problem, but every teacher who teaches a normal class of 
about thirty-five pupils realizes that individual differences is a task in itself. 

Probably no better method could be employed to help the “gifted child’’ 
than through creative teaching. 

Here the normal child, the slow child, has a chance to become "gifted” 
because he has situations to face, problems to solve— he must “think.” It 
is true that even in a small group of children who put on the pioneer 
assembly program, as their activity for the week, we will find children of 
varied talents. Individual characteristics and ambitions will come to the 
foreground, but the child has a chance to use his energj' in a natural way 
and thus develop individual talents. 

During the year it was my privilege to visit a school system where 
creative abilitj" was being fostered so as. to have individuals discover them- 
selves. A part of the school ground had been given over to the group for 
a school garden. The class had chosen a gardener who represented them at 
the garden meetings of the school. This boy did not have the highest I. Q., 
his Intelligence Quotient was a normal one, yet here was a situarion where 
he could use his artistic ability. The bulbs and flower seeds were submitted 
to him he directed the members of his group in planting, worked out a 
schedule for caring for the flowers, appointed a committee to take them to 
members of the school who were ill. The teacher told me this service had 
motivated his entire school program, and had made of him a talented 
gardener. 
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During mv visit to a southern citj' this winter, I was escorted to the 
High School by a student committee. Nothing so thrilled me as to see 
tho'C boys introducing me to other members of the school in a most courte- 
ous manner. When I asked the teacher why she had chosen these boys as 
.a committee, she informed me that they were the restless sort — she often 
gave them an errand to do because they were so active. Yes, she admitted, 
they were fairly good pupils, but she noted that they needed experiences 
common to tJ.e other pupils in the group who had this social experience in 
their homes. 

Aly conclusion is that the child with the high I. Q. is no more gifted 
than the one with a lorv I. Q., only in so far as he has situations in which 
he can use his ability. That often gifted children can be discovered through 
a modern program, with a flexible course of study. That after all the child 
should be the center of the school. The wise teacher is the one who can 
keep the “so-called” gifted child busy and at the same time let him progress 
according to his own ability. A unit of work can be used to stimulate many 
kinds of activities and so provide for individual differences. The "gifted 
child” is every child who has the guidance, sympathy, and trained teacher 
w'ho evaluates with the child the product — be it ever so simple — a garden 
flower or a painting of the flower, a piece of handwork or a song — in terms 
of growth rather than grades. 

The tool subjects, so necessary' for each student, should be as complete 
as possible, but can be presented intelligently, honestly, with new interest 
w’hen presented by the teacher in co-operation with the pupil himself. 

The slogan then should be — “every child an equal opportunity to be- 
come a gifted child” — every child to have the right to have a teacher who 
will discover the child within. No contribution of the teacher is greater 
than her service as a teacher with a vision that the progressive teacher sees 
the child in a world of relationships. That a child may have natural talents 
but that unlses he is taught to use them they will soon be lost to the world. 

PRESENT STATUS OF SPEECH CORRECTION WORK IN 
UNITED ST^ITES OF AMERICA 

.MARY WILSON, TEACHER OF SPEECH CORRECTION, DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The purpose of our brief diesussion this morning on the Present Status 
of Speech Correction Work in United States of America will be to con- 
sider the work done in the public schools only. 

We shall give some special attention to stammering as it b our most 
serious and baffling problem in the speech correction field. 

Speech correction work in the' public schooU in the United States began 
about 19J0 and in the intervening trventy-one years has spread through- 
out the different school systems with a very’ gradual growth until a recent 
survey shows that twenty-three out of forty-eight states reported citites 
witli Khools and classes organized for this type of work. 
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There is something radically wrong with an Educational system such as 
we have in the United States which turns out hundreds of teachers yearly, 
a large percentage of whom have not heard of lip reading classes, sight 
saving classes and who consider speech correction, if they know about it, 
as something out of their line or as something to be pushed aside as of less 
value than methods in social science, a study supposed to stress the value of 
living together in a happy wholesome group of citizenship. 

These institutions and teachers fail to realize that it is quite likely that 
some of the three million elementarj' school children with handicaps may 
be in their classes and the well rounded, well trained teacher should know 
something about how to handle them or at least where to go for help. 
They fail to realize that this assistance is the child’s right and that he is 
not receiving charity. With one million speech cases between the ages of 
live and eight in the United States, it is quite certain that several teachers 
will come in contact with some of them. 

Nor is the speech teacher entirely blameless. We have looked with ab- 
horrence and chagrin at the quack and charlotan who have guaranteed cures 
and whose only prerequisite has been that they having stammered and cured 
themselves by some sleight of hand or diaphragmatic contortions and are 
therefore qualified to teach speech correction or establish a school in some 
community. 

From the standpoint of organization the situation in the United States 
is most diflficult and consequently at the present time there is no uniformity. 
In a few cities there are special schools for speech correction, others have 
special classes, still others have centers to which children come for speech 
correction work, while in a large number of systems there are visiting 
teachers who go from school to school taking the children out of regular 
classes for speech correction work and returning them to their regular work 
after the speech class work is over. Then there are dties which have class- 
room teachers who have speech correction training who handle the work 
in the regular class room. 

These conditions necessarily give varieties of opportunity where some 
children have one lesson a week and others have daily help. 

This wide variety of organization has been the result of state and munic- 
ipal control of education. Organization and administration of the schools 
in the United States is not under the direction of the Commissioners of 
Education but controlled by the state, county, or municipal ofiicers. 

But if there is any outstanding value in using special methods for chil- 
dren with defective speech and a study could reveal this, most organizations 
could find a way to meet the needs of this comparatively small group. 

Some of the questions to be considered in connection with this subject are: 

1. Should speech cases be taken indefinitely from the regular class room 
environment and placed in special schools or rooms. 

2. If the regular teacher can handle this work in connection with her 
regular work is it not our problem then to prepare teachers to do this 
type of work. 
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3. I‘. the child’i time when taken from his school work to go to a center 
m.irr valuable than the transfer of teachers? These questions arc raised not 
lu niinitni/e the value of speech work but to suggest the problems which 
aIi^c in ever) .<11001 system. 

We have still another side to this problem of Speech Correction and to 
me it is the most hopeful and the brightest. 

The American Society for the Study of Disorders of Speech, a society 
of Ic.tdcis in the study of Speech dilEcultics, is making a scientific and com- j 
pichcndvc studv of the problems of speecli difficulties which should result ( 
in the improvement of speech correction work in the United States. 

Last December at a meeting of the society in Chicago twenty-eight papers 
were given, setting forth the various theories of the several authors as to 
their methods of correcting stammering. 

'rherc vvere in the main three schools of thought. Those belonging to the 
school of ( 1 ) sensory imagery, (2) Psychotherapists, (3) Pedagogues, or 
tho'C vvho maintained that the handling of the stammerer is definitely an 
educ.itional problem. 

The special committee on Speech Correction endeavored to compile 
several diftcrent tv pcs of information with the hope again of giving some 
positive data on the speech correction work in the United States. 

1 am going to give these five findings from the report which arc 'the 
remits of questionnaires sent all over the United States. 

1. Stammering is not closely related etiologically to other speech dis- 
orders. 

2. Stammerers are not mentally retarded, the median I. Q. was 96.5. 

,i. Man> more males than females stammer. 

4. Stammering begins in the majority of eases beyond the age of six. 

5. 1 he preponderance of number of male stammerers is due to a rapid 
increase in their number between six jears and twelve years. 

If we .ire to draw any definite conclusions from these studies, which have 
been made in the United States in the last two jears it seems to me we 
cannot close our ejes a> educators to this problem but that vve must ac- 
know ledge it as one of the responsibilities whicli, with a host of others, has 
l>ecn turned over to the public schools and if we arc to realize our aim 
toward the ideal of an e<)ual opportunity for all children we cannot neglect 
this group of III c million children who need special speech correction help. 

T//E i^CHOOL UEHAVIOR CLINIC 

lAVNKUN I. UBAUCH. OIRLCTOR, COLOIUVDO PSVCIIOFATIIIC IIOSI'ITAL, 

UENVUt, COLO. 

.Ne.irl) uiiedmndrcd jears ago Horace Mann made this statement, 

1 etching Is tile most difficult of all arts and the profoundest of all sciences. 

In Us .ib-ulute perfection it would involve a complete knowledge of the 
whole I cing to be taught, and of the precise manner in which each possible 
a,'‘plication vvould altcct it." 
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The main aim of the present mental hygiene movement is to obtain a 
complete knowledge of the whole being to be taught, and for this purpose 
it seems to me the school behavior clinic is a necessary requisite in the 
organization of any public school system. Behavior represents an interac- 
tion between the individual child and his environment. The individual child 
represents an integrated total. Organizations and the environmental forces 
operating on him can be summarized as those in the home, centering around 
the parent-child relationships ; those in the school, centering around teacher- 
pupil relationships ; and the many forces in the community, centering around 
group and vocational adjustments. The school behavior clinic, in studying 
the total individual, does not necessarily make a distinction bettveen the so- 
called normal individual and the child with a problem. This distinction 
is frequently impossible. Thrdugh the school behavior clinic, a knowledge 
of cause and effect relationships entering into the behavior difSculdes under 
study, can be established and proper treatment instituted. 

The contribution' of psychplogists and psychiatrists in the study of be- 
havior are well known. Both groups have made worthy contributions to 
the theory and methods of child study. This is especially true of psycholo- 
gists of the Terman Hollingsworth School, and of the Psychiatrists of the 
Lowrj'-Thora Group. Through the work of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene and the rapid development of Child Guidance Clinics in 
this countr}', the understanding and treatment of behavior and personality 
problems of childhood have been established on a broad foundation. The 
school clinic should consist of a clinical team whereby the psychiatrist and 
the psychologist, work together. The division of the work is as follows: 

“Psychologists have had more intimate contact with educational prob- 
lems in situations where improper grading in school has been detrimental 
to the child, or where the child is inherently backward or has some special 
limitations or special capacities which require consideration. They have 
been instrumental in developing new educational methods, in promoting the 
formation of special classes, and in grading groups of children advanta- 
geously within the classroom as well as rendering invaluable advice in indi- 
vidual cases. This work is of preventive, as well as immediate therapeutic 
value. 

The psj’chiatrist, on the other hand, takes into consideration the findings 
of the psychologist with respect to the educational problems and the child’s 
mental development ; but in addition he must have a knowledge of many 
other factors which may have caused the trouble. He must consider the 
unfavorable social surroundings of the child, namely, bad' home influence, 
evil companions, and general neglect ; the bad influence of a nervous-minded 
or fault-finding teacher; the e.\ample of ignorant or over-indulgent parents. 
He must also consider a possible instabilitj’ of the child, either inherited 
or acquired, and many physical factors, such as fatigue, nervousness, mal- 
nutrition, improper diet, or physical defects.’’ = 

' Noiej oail Commratj, The Amcr. Jour, of Orlhoptj chiatry. July. I9J1, Vol. 1, No. I. 
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The school clinic can be organized in accordance with the kind of service 
desired. If it is desired to deal chiefly with the educational problems, 
mainly the placement of children in proper grades and special classes for 
the retarded as well as gifted child, the psychologists are needed and render 
invaluable service. But if, as we advise, a broad approach to the problem 
is desired, that is, not only the management of educational diflSculties in 
children, but also medical diagnosis, treatment and management of all 
problems of child guidance and mental hygiene, the clinic should have a 
psychiatrist in charge. Naturally, he would be assisted by a psychologist 
and visiting teachers and social workers. It is a more elaborate plan than 
the employment of a psychologist alone, but it is the only method that can 
adequately deal with all problems that arise in school children. Such a 
clinic is of great community value, not only in the schools but to the chil- 
dren’s courts and all agencies caring for children. 

The function of the school behavior clinic is two-fold. 

( 1 ) Clinic study of the individual upon which to base treatment. 

(2) Education or presentation of mental hygiene concepts by courses, 
public addresses, published articles, open staff meetings, and demonstra- 
tions. It seems to me the educational aim of a school clinic is of more far 
reaching importance than the clinical aim, especially if courses may be 
devised in connection with the normal schools. The young teacher is espe- 
cially handicapped when she is suddenly confronted with behavior prob- 
lems, and her training has been woefully inadequate in the past in this 
regard. When she has had instructions along these lines the emphasis has 
been placed on the mentally defective and backward child instead of upon 
the problems of behavior at large as they are encountered in everyday class- 
room responses. 

Perhaps the function of the school behavior clinic may be best illustrated 
by reporting a few brief abstracts from our records. These abstracts espe- 
cially emphasize behavior as a reaction to various situations in the home, 
the school and the community. 

(Here follow'cd some interesting case records.) 

The case histories I have just quoted indicate everyday problems as 
they are encountered in the school behavior clinic. They do not, however, 
take up the more complex problems of behavior which require detailed psy- 
chiatric analysis. They follow through the suggestion made by Horace 
Mann that teaching necessarily involves the knowledge of the whole being 
to be taught. This knowledge is only obtained through detailed study of 
social, psy'chiatric and medical factors that enter into behavior, especially 
of the so-called normal individual, who presents many problems which arc 
often neglected by the school system. Many cases may be studied satbfac- 
torily by the teacher, the visiting teacher and the psychologist rvithout 
coming to the attention of the psy'chiatrist. This would enable the psy- 
chiatrist to spend considerable time in handling the more complex prob- 
lems of behavior, and there are many in the school system, as well as in 
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developing consultation services with teachers and superintendents of the 
school system. The school is essentially the social and health apparatus of 
the community. It is an ideal social and health apparatus if clinic facili- 
ties are provided to insure and to improve the physical and mental health 
of each pupil. These clinical facilities are rapidly developing in this coun- 
try'. For instance, questionnaires recently sent to 305 teachers’ colleges, 
state normal schools, and city normal schools indicate that 80% are pre- 
senting mental hygiene in their curriculum in some form or other, 21.7% 
of 239 institutions offer regular courses in mental hygiene, 23.4% have 
special lectures in mental hygiene, whereas 78.6% offer regular courses 
in mental testing. However, only 5.4% of the normal schools report that 
they have a psychiatrist in connection with their institution or available for 
their students. Thirteen and four-tenths percent state they have a mental 
hygiene clinic in connection Duth their institution or available for their 
students. This is a very small percentage, which must be changed in the 
coming decade. 

A study in Colorado of one hundred admissions to the State Industrial 
School for boys indicates that si.xty-three of this group had marked diffi- 
culty with their studies, forty’-seven actually failed and thirty-six failed 
more than once. It was in only 10% that the data indicated there had 
been no school difficulties of any type. Surely, the school behavior clinic 
can contribute greatly toward the prevention of deh’nquency'. We now 
know that the majority of school failures are to be found in some degree 
of antagonism or difficulty in the teacher-pupil relationship, or in lack of 
individualized curriculum or in confused aims of education. There are 
over twenty million school children in the United States. Of this group, 
Carlton Washburn, one of our leading educational experts, states that 
about one out of every sixteen fails of promotion every year because he 
has not been able to keep up to the average child for one reason or an- 
other. This means an actual loss of one hundred million dollars per year. 
I would like to visualize spending 5% of this total for school behavior 
clinics, and adequate courses of instruction in mental hygiene in our nor- 
mal schools. 

The greatest contribution the school behavior clinic may make will be 
in the teaching of normal school students. Each student in a normal school 
should be assigned several months work in the school behavior clinic under 
supervision. She should be enabled to make social investigations in the 
many problems presented to the clinic, and she should be familiarized with 
the work of the visiting teacher, psychologist and psychiatrist. She should 
especially know the average mental mechanisms of adjustment, and should 
visualize mental health as a phase of general health. Mental health should 
be visualized in terms of adjustment. A person is wholly adjusted if he 
can meet the various situations which he faces day' by day adequately and 
efficiently. Mental health may also be thought of in terms of integration. 
The individual who is striving to bring about an adjustment between him- 
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self and his surroundings is behaving and reacting as a total organism with 
a singleness of purpose directed toward a single end. This whole-hearted- 
ness and ability to face difficulty with singleness of purpose leads to the 
integration of the personality, and until one achieves this integration his 
mental health cannot be considered complete or robust. Mental hygiene 
is of greater importance today than at any other time in the world’s his- 
tory. With out increasing industrialism and complexity of social life, satis- 
factorj' adaptation is more difficult. The high level of stimulation and 
e.xcitement day after day is more marked now than ever before in the 
world’s history. Social relationships and stability are more complex than 
at any other time. It has been estimated that one out of every twenty-two 
persons becomes a parient in a hospital for mental disease in a lifetime. 
These tendencies toward instability are increasing, as evidenced in the ad- 
mission rates to mental hospitals. All of these individuals pass through 
our school systems. The majority of them show how definite symptoms of dis- 
turbance during their school careers. 

IVHY EDUCATE THE CRIPPLED CHILDS 

CARRIE DALY, PRINCIPAL, SUNSHINE SCHOOL, SAN FRANCISCO 

“President Hoover’s White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, recognizing the rights of the child as the first rights of citizen- 
ship, pledges itself to these aims for the children of America: 

“For every child who is blind, deaf, crippled or otherwise physically 
handicapped and for the child who is mentally handicapped, such measures 
as tviU. early discover and diagnose his handicaps, provide care and treat- 
ment, and so train him that he may become an asset to society rather than 
a liability. Expenses of these services should be met and borne publicly 
where they cannot be privately met. 

With this as our ideal, why not educate the crippled child? He is a 
potential citizen, a real person in this world of ours, and whatever his 
handicap, no one of us can say what medicine or surgery may be able 
to do to improve his condition in another decade or two. If he is educated 
while still incapacitated by paralysis or disease, how much greater will be 
his earning power when he is partially or entirely made whole! This is 
the economic reason for educating the crippled child. 

In the ten years that I have worked with handicapped children, I have 
seen boys and girls who, a decade ago, were said to be beyond any help 
from medicine or surgery. Today these children arc being operated on 
and therapeutically treated, and sent back to us entirely or partially re- 
habilitated. Are they not less of an economic problem now than if they 
had been left uneducated? 

Social contact is the one thing that the crippled child needs to keep him 
from becoming an anti-social individual. As a result of his handicap, the 
crippled child instinctively builds up a wall — ^svhat the psychologist calls 
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a defense mechanism — to protect himself against his inability to keep up 
with his normal brother. Society has only one remedy to offer for this com- 
ple.N — contact with other children \vith similar handicaps, and a natural 
competition with others in natural school situations. 

Knowing that the crippled child must be educated to meet these two 
needs, San Francisco has established the Sunshine School for crippled chil- 
dren. The aims and purposes of this school are to give every handicapped 
child the best education it is possible for him to assimilate, to win for him 
the best physical condition it is possible for him to attain, and to help him 
to find his place in the world’s work. 

The children of the Sunshine School are all mentally normal or above, 
as is evidenced by their rate of progress, which is virtually the same as 
that of physically normal children of the same age. This does not mean 
that everj" child in the Sunshine School rates a high I.Q. At first some 
of them do not, for the child crippled from birth, or one who has spent 
many j'ears in a hospital bed, does not have the contacts or background 
that give the well child what we call normal reactions. Consequently, a 
child — when there is a possibility that his test has been low because of 
these handicaps — is given a year in the school and then is again tested. 
In my judgment many crippled children who are called dull or low men- 
tally are retarded only because of lack of social contacts. These we try to 
give him in this school. 

Our school program in general is the same as that of the regtilar school, 
though it is modified in some instances, and includes special activities for 
many of the children. Manual training and sewing are offered for the 
older children. Woodwork and toy-making give skill in using crippled hands 
and train minds which are not as alert as they might be in academic sub- 
jects, but which are vety quick in setting up a pattern for a table or a toy 
or in designing a piece of furniture. 

Music and dramatics are subjects that the children love because they 
give e.\pression to those feelings that have been cooped up in them for so 
many months or years. They are perfectly unconscious of their handicaps 
when they are reproducing in song or drama the world as it appears to 
them. Costumes are made for every play and much planning is necessary to 
make a dress that will cover up braces or casts so that the Queen will 
be really beautiful. Life is wonderful when they are planning these affairs, 
and certainly to hear them sing makes one forget that their lot has been sad 
or painful. This is one answer to the question *AVhy Educate the Crippled 
Child?” A happy child makes a more useful citizen. 

Play and recreation form a large part of our curriculum. Games and 
physical activities are modified or adapted to meet individual or group 
needs, since training begun by the physical education teacher ’must also be 
used in the classrooms during lesson periods. No physical training or pos- 
ture work is given to any child until the co-operation of the home is 
solicited and the consent of the physician or social worker in the case has 
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been obtained. Every teacher in this school joins the physical education 
teacher in this eSort, since one of the aims of the school is to aid in physi- 
cal restoration of the child. The Board of Health through our school 
physician keeps a check on the physical condition of the children and co- 
operates tvith the pupil’s oven doctor, so that there are no misunderstand- 
ings as to the care given the children in school. 

The child’s restoration to as nearly normal training as possible is an- 
other aim of the school. In every way the physique is built up and health 
habits are instilled. Each child has his own cot and blanket and spends at 
least one hour out of the school day resting in the open air. This period 
gives tired bodies a chance to catch up with active brains, ^ilid-morning 
milk and a hot lunch at noon aid in this physical restoration. 

To preserve normal mental ahilities, the academic objectives arc kept as 
nearly as possible identical ndth those in the regular public schools. When 
a child has adjusted himself to the group, or has overcome his physical 
handicap to the degree that the regular school is the proper place for him, 
he is transferred to a regular school most suited to his needs. Only a few 
cases have occurred wherein the pupil has been required to return to Sun- 
shine, and some of these resulted from additional surgical work. 

Teaching at Sunshine is really an individual process, since many of the 
children who enter have been out of school for many months or years, 
or have never been in school, but an effort is made to group them as soon 
as possible, because socialization and school adjustment are most important. 
"When the children find that they can keep the pace that other children 
have set, and withstand the strain of keeping up, both physically and men- 
tally, with a large group, they react quickly to the atmosphere of the 
school and become happy and contented. This adaptation to the group is 
most important, since the crippled child has been given so much special 
attention and consideration in the years when suffering was his lot. 

The childten are encouraged to do all the>' can for themselves and for 
others. They are trained away from feelings of self-pity to those of hope- 
fulness and cheerfulness. In fact, pity is never c-xpressed in the Sunshine 
School, as it is a positive menace to physical, mental and sodal advance- 
ment. With increasing health comes the feeling of responsibility to make 
good, and this attitude toward work and play and toward the ideal of 
what the child would like to become forms character, out of which will 
develop useful dtizenship. 
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DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 
Resolutions 

Fourth Biennial Assembly, Denver, Colorado, 1931 
Herman- Jordan Committees 

Complete report of Raphael Herman-David Starr Jordan Plan of Educa- 
tion for International Understanding, Cooperation and World Peace will 
be published in separate volume. 

Committee No. I 

Since truthful information is basal to international understanding and 
peace, and correct geographical knowledge is contributor 3 ' to those ends, the 
W. F. E. A. recommends that a committee be appointed to study geography 
materials and to compile a list of sources for geography teaching materials 
by countries, whereby more complete and accurate data may become avail- 
able for schools and homes in order to establish ; 

1. A more definite understanding of the interrelations between men and 
the various natural environments throughout the world : 

2. A clearer appreciation of 

(a) The common life problems of peoples; 

(b) The contributions of peoples in various regions to present day 
world civilization, as such contributions result from the inter- 
relations between life and natural environment; 

(c) The resulting interdependence among peoples and places; and 

3. A firmer realization of the necessity for international understanding 
that will aid world peace and world prosperity. 

Note: Existing educational and geographical organizations can be used 
as agencies of cooperation in this study. 

Committee No. II 

The W. F. E. A. endorses and desires to encourage the writing and 
teaching of the history of civilization, particularly in the social studies, 
thus placing the history of each nation in its proper international setting. 

Committee No. Ill 

1. The W. F. E. A. urges colleges and universities to establish courses in 
International Relations and to place increased emphasis upon subjects in the 
curriculum which promote international understanding and friendship, such 
as the history of international relations, international law, treaties and 
agreements, arbitration cases, international organizations, comparative gov- 
ernment, etc. 

2. The W. F. E. A. recommends that a committee be appointed by the 
Board of Directors to consider the possibility' of the formation of an inter- 
national University Board with the following purposes in view: 
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(a) To establish a uniform system of evaluating entrance credits, and 

(b) To assist in adjusting the foreign student to his new environment 
by suitable means, such as the International House, and to study 
the problem of fitting him to readjust himself upon his return 
home so that his usefulness and service to his own country will 
be increased. 

3. The W. F. E. A. recommends: 

(a) The teaching of plays and games of various countries, correlated 
with social studies, and urges that literature and directions deal- 
ing with this type of instruction be made more generally avail- 
able ; and 

(b) The holding of play days, which by their nature eliminate com- 
petition between nation and nation, in order to bring together the 
youth of different countries of the world. 

4. The W. F. E. A. recommends the formation of a plan whereby young 
people may broadcast, by radio, speeches describing the life, customs and 
ideals of their respective countries and exchange messages of good will 
and amity. 

5. The W. F. E. A. urges colleges and universities to establish bureaus 
for the purpose of disseminating information concerning the people of the 
various countries by furnishing speakers from among their foreign students 
and by supplying articles written by them to newspapers and other periodi- 
cals. 

Committee No. IV 

1. The W. F. E. A. pledges its active support to the purpose of the Con- 
ference on the reduction and limitation of armaments to be held at Geneva 
in 1932, and calls upon its affiliated organizations to urge upon the respec- 
tive governments participating in the Conference to support measures for a 
drastic reduction of all armaments. 

2. The W. F. E. A, recommends that in view of the above Conference : 

(a) Facts and references bearing upon the purposes of the Conference 
be collected and a bibliography be prepared ; 

(b) These data and materials be made available to schools through 
e.xisting agencies, so far as possible, to the end that more complete 
teaching content be at hand for the study of this current world 
problem ; and 

(c) Adequate instruction on this subject be given in the schools of all 
nations early in the coming school year. 

Committee No. V 

1. The W. F. E. A. is of opinion that, as a basis for an understanding of 
the prindples of cooperation underlying governmental movements towards 
international good will which should be taught during schol life, it is wise 
for all children in schools to gain knowledge of those historic experiences 
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where peoples have carried out joint projects demonstrating international 
good will and confidence. 

(Note: Examples of such projects arc the International Arch and Park 
celebrating the century of an unarmed boundary' between Canada and the 
United States, the monument, “Christ of the Andes,” on the boundary' be- 
tween Chile and Argentine, the Peace Bridge at Buffalo, and others that 
make the desired appeal to children.) 

2. The W. F. E. A. recommends to educators in all lands that the ma- 
chinery of peace be studied with increasing emphasis throughout school life. 

3. The W. F. E. A. urges all institutions for the training of teachers to 
make the study of International Relations and World Peace a required sub- 
ject in the curriculum. 

4. The W. F. E. A. urges authors and publishers to revise their textbooks 
in history' and other social studies in the light of the Paris Pact, so as to in- 
clude a record of the various steps which have been taken to promote world 
peace. 

Combined Herman-Jordan Committees 

The W. F. E. A. recommends that a concise publication be issued that 
will summarize: 

1. The findings and recommendations of the Herman-Jordan Commit- 
tees since their inception, and 

2. The specific references to materials that tHll be useful in the promo- 
tion of the purposes of the Herman-Jordan Plan. 

Teachers’ Organizations 

1. The W. F. E. A. authorizes the Section on Teachers’ Organizations 
to collect and interchange information relative to the work of teachers’ or- 
ganizations and particularly to those problems connected with the welfare 
of the teaching profession. 

2. The W. F. E. A. recommends the Board of Directors to provide some 
financial assistance for this purpose. 

Home and School 

1 . The W. F. E. A. recommends : 

(a) That all home and school associations, in cooperation with the 
school and other community agencies, give encouragement to 
practical measures for the conservation and improvement of the 
health of children; that an integrated conception of physical, 
mental, social, and spiritual health be the objective to be reached 
through adequate consideration of growth and nutrition, mental 
hygiene, social hygiene, safety and physical activity; 

(b) That the important position of the teacher in the mental hygiene 
of the child be recognized by including adequate instruction in 
this subject in teacher training institutions; 
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(c) That, as far as is practicable, trained workers be employed by 
school authorities to assist in promoting understanding bettveen 
home and school ; and 

(d) That, inasmuch as inter-racial antagonisms are not natural to 
children, parents and teachers use all possible means to create 
and foster friendly attitudes between children of different races. 

2. Recognizing that the Junior Red Cross activities which are carried 
on at school have a beneficial repercussion in the family, especially as re- 
gards health and the ideas of solidarity and altruism, and that thus the 
Junior Red Cross is capable of creating a living bond of sympathy and 
active interest between the home and school, and believing that the Junior 
Red Cross greatly furthers the work of mutual and international under- 
standing, the W. F. E. A. recommends that the teaching body and the family 
support the Junior Red Cross and encourage pupils to become members. 

3. The W. F. E. A. recommends action throughout the world to encour- 
age those phases of the cinema which are constructive in their effect upon 
home and community life and upon the moral ideals of young people and 
which tend to remove barriers between peoples through true representation 
of national life and characteristics. 

Health 

1. Whereas the investigations of the Health Section since its origin in 
1923 reveal -an e.xtensive growth in the school health program of many 
countries and an increased interest in health among educators throughout 
the world, the W. F. E. A. recommends each of the various countries to 
set up a committee representative of the organizations in these countries 
which are concerned with the health of the school child, in order to provide 
a medium of exchange and a basis of representation. 

2. Inasmuch as the success of the school health program is in a large 
measure dependent upon the mutual understanding and cooperation of all 
professional groups involved in school health, the W. F. E. A. recommends 
the various national committees and national professional organizations to 
provide opportunity for the development of mutual understanding between 
all concerned in this work. 

3. The W. F. E. A. is of opinion that a medium for maintaining a con- 
tinuous contact by means of a periodic bulletin devoted to technical material 
regarding the various phases of the school health program is desirable. 

4. The W. F. E. A. recognizes the need for some machinery for maintain- 
ing a continuous contact bettveen research workers and administrators in 
the field of school health. 

Rural Education 

1. The W. F. E. A. recognizes as a prerequisite for the greatest success 
in rural teaching such understanding of rural life on the part of the teachers 
as wTl enable them to base instruction upon the child’s environment, and 
such sympathetic appreciation of rural life as will make possible the fullest 
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cooperation of educationists in furthering the development of the rural 
school, not only as an educational factor in child education, but as a social, 
educational, ethical and civic center for the entire community. 

2. The W. F. E. A. recommends that the attention of the governments 
of all countries be called to the necessity in the interests of the economic 
welfare and the stability of their countries: 

(a) Of providing the best possible education for young people in rural 
areas. 

(b) Of affording the advantages of a well-balanced curriculum 
within reasonable distance of the pupil’s homes, and 

(c) Of securing for service in the rural schools teachers thoroughly 
educated, fully trained and adequately remunerated. 

Preparation of Teachers 

1. The W. F. E. A. recommends the initiation of a study of the curricula 
of teacher training institutions of all countries in their bearing upon the 
education of future teachers in nationalism and in international under- 
standing. 

2. The W. F. E. A. recommends that teachers colleges and schools of 
education having graduate departments offer courses in Comparative Edu- 
cation where this is not already done and that qualified students be en- 
couraged to choose such courses. It also recommends that, when qualified 
instructors can be secured. Comparative Education be offered in summer 
schools and in university extension divisions for the benefit of teachers in 
service. 

Pre-School and Kindergarten 

The W. F. E. A. endorses programs of parental education dealing with 
the pre-school child, these programs to be directed by efficient trained and 
lay leaders. 


International Auxiliary Languages 

« 

The W. F. E. A. recommends the appointment of a commission for the 
study of the question of international auxiliary languages, such as Esperanto, 
as a means of promoting the aims of the Federation, this commission to re- 
port at the next convention. 

International Understanding 

1. The W. F. E. A. recommends to the Directors the appointment of a 
committee whose function shall be: first, to discover those countries whose 
people and culture are least known or inadequately understood by school 
children in other lands because of a paucity of effective literature ; second, to 
invite writers of talent in those countries to produce the needed type of litera- 
ture and to select existing literature for translation into other languages ; 
and, third, to devise ways and means of procuring funds for this purpose. 
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2. The W. F. E. A. recommends : 

(a) That governments and states should, where necessary, bring about 
such modifications of the existing laws as will make the inter- 
change of teachers a real possibility ; 

(b) That the interchange of pupils during vacations or in the course 
of the school term should be encouraged ; 

(c) That the interchange of correspondence and publications between 
schools should be extended ; 

(d) That schemes be considered whereby individual schools in differ- 
ent countries should be paired with similar schools in other coun- 
tries with a view to the development of mutual understanding — 
(Note; The scheme instituted by the Anglo-American Commit- 
tee under the auspices of the secondary’ department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania is an illustration) ; 

(e) That adequate time should be given to the study of foreign lan- 
guages in order to facilitate intercommunication and good under- 
standing; and 

(f) That in the curriculum or in extra-curricular activities adequate 

attention should be given to the development of international 
understanding. 

3. The W. F. E. A. recommends that a committee be created rvithin the 
Federation to study existing methods in the various countries and to develop 
definite projects for the promotion of adult education in international under- 
standing. 

Radio and Cinema 

1. The W. F. E. A. records its appreciation of those governments which 
use their radio broadcasting facilities for the education of their citizens and 
urges all national governments to include a representative of their respective 
education administration in the delegations sent to the International Radio 
Convention to be held in Madrid in 1932, in order that these ofiBcial rep- 
resentatives of public education may participate in the formulation of the 
regulations which will govern the distribution and use of radio facilities 
throughout the world. 

2. The W. F. E. A., recognizing the possibilities of promotion of inter- 
national understanding and good will through such agencies as the radio 
and the cinema, hereby requests the directors to appoint a committee to study 
the best utilization of these agencies for this purpose, to make recommenda- 
tions to this effect, and to cooperate in organized efforts having this end in 
view. 

3. In view of the possibilities of its use in developing greater mutual 
understanding and friendliness among nations, the W. F. E. A. commends 
the study of the feasibility of international radio broadcasting of educational 
programs for school children of other nations to the national educational 
authorities and to those in charge of radio broadcasting in each country in 
the hope that a plan of cooperation to this end may be worked out. 
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4. The W. F. E. A. commends to the proper educational authorities and 
organizations the study of the possibilities of the use of tonal moving pic- 
tures for the true presentation of life in foreign countries for the benefit of 
school children of all nations. 

Illiteracy 

The W. F. E. A, recommends : 

1. That illiteracy statistics of all nations be uniformly reckoned from the 
age of not less than ten years ; and 

2. That all nations be earnestly urged to use strenuous efforts and finan- 
cial means to eradicate illiteracy and to appoint a commission, ^Then neces- 
saiy^, empowered to bring about a realization of this general and funda- 
mental enlightenment of nations. 

Educational Attaches 

The W. F. E. A. reaffirms its recommendation that Educational Attache 
be appointed in all embassies and urges upon its affiliated associations in- 
creased actmtj' in their respective countries to this end. 

General 

The W. F. E. A. urges all its affiliated organizations to give to the above 
resolutions as rvide publicit}' as possible, by furnishing them to the educa- 
tional journals to be published, nnth the request that other publications 
copj' them and that individuals reading them bring them to the attention of 
still other publications for copying. 

Thanks 

The W. F. E. A. wishes to e.\press its best thanks to the Denver Execu- 
tive Committee in charge of local arrangements, the members of sub-com- 
mittees, The State Teachers Association, the University’ of Denver, the 
other educational institutions of the State, the office of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, the Denver Public Schools, the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Convention Bureau, and to all those individuals who 
did so much for the entertainment and comfort of the delegates and visitors. 

. , Members of the Resolutions Committee 

G. R. Parker, England, Chairman 
Harry' Charlesworth, Canada, Secretary 

Randall G. Condon, National Education Association, U. S. A. 

H. L. Constable, Association of Assistant Masters of England and Wales 
Mrs. H. L. Constable, Parents’ National Educational Union, England and 

Wales 

Miss H. Elliott, National Council of Geography Teachers of the United 
States 

Miss Ethel Gardner, National League of Teachers Associations, U. S. A. 
Miss Ruth Hardy', American Federation of Teachers 
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Dalmacio Martin, National Federation of Teachers of the Philippine 
Islands 

Robert Neilly, Irish National Teachers Organization 
M. Oshima, Japanese Education Association 

Angus Roberts, National Union of Teachers of England and Wales 
Joe H. Ross, Canada, Institute of Handicraft Teachers 
P. Seshadri, All India Federation of Teachers’ Assodations 
Benjamin Skinner, Educational Institute of Scotland 
Otto Tacke, Bund Entschiedener Schulrcformer, Germany 
Mrs. U. Gordon Wilson, Association of Assistant Mistresses in Secondary 
Schools, England and Wales 

Casimir D. Zdanowicz, National Federation of Modern Language Teach- 
ers, U. S. A. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE WORLD FEDERA- 
TION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS FOR THE BIEN- 
NIAL PERIOD 1929-31 

(Abbreviated Report) 

To the President and Board of Directors of the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 1 have the privilege of making the following 
report concerning the work of the office of Secretary of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations during the biennial period 1929-1931; 

It is is with very great pleasure that I report a large increase in the 
membership of the W. F. E. A. during the past two years. At the time 
of the Geneva Conference the World Federation had a total membership 
of sixty-five organizations. At the present time it has a total membership 
of one hundred and twenty-six organizations, an increase of more than 
ninety per cent. Of these organizations twenty-two are full members and 
one hundred and four associate members. 

In carrying on the work of encouraging membership and spreading in- 
formation concerning the World Federation, the Secretary’s office has sent 
out during the biennial period approximately four thousand letters to lead- 
ing educators and to officers of education associations. 

In May, 1930, the name of our publication was changed to that of 
“World Federation News,’’ and the new periodical is being issued bi- 
monthly in printed form instead of in mimeographed form as previously. 

The practice of sending monthly a list of news items to educational 
journals in every part of the world has been continued. The total number 
these items regularly is now about eighty, 
uring recent months every possible effort has been made by the officers 
m the Federation to make adequate preparation for the Fourth Biennial 
Conference now beginning. In that connection the office of the Secretary has 
SMt out approximately five thousand letters and has assisted in the distribu- 
tion of publicity bulletins. 
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The Secretary wishes to acknowledge with many thanks the gm’dance of 
President Thomas and the Board of Directors during the biennial period 
and to make mention of the valuable cooperation of the other officers and 
the helpful attitude which has constantly been shown by the chairmen and 
individual members of the various sections and committees of the W. F. E. A. 

The Secretarj' wishes to call special attention to the unique manner in 
which World Goodwill Day, May 18, was celebrated this year through 
the cooperation of the W. F. E. A., the National Council for the Preven- 
tion of War, and other agencies in various countries. A girdle of telephone 
conversations encompassed the earth in the interest of world understanding 
and good will — conversations carried on by school children from capital to 
capital of the world. For the unqualified success of this unique celebration 
the World Federation should thank especially Miss Selma M. Borchardt, a 
member of the Board of Directors, who was the general manager of arrange- 
ments, Sir Frank Goldstone, vice-president of the W. F. E. A., who acted 
as European chairman of arrangements, and Dr. A. O. Thomas, president 
of the World Federation, who used his influence to secure world-wide 
cooperation. 

In conclusion, the Secretary desires to voice once again his unwavering 
faith in the great mission of the World Federation. The growth in its mem- 
bership, the mterest in its biennial conferences, and especially the ever in- 
creasing acceptance by multitudes of people in every nation of its cardinal 
principles of universal education, of international understanding and world 
peace give ample reason to believe that its influence is being felt for good 
throughout the world. 


STATEMENT OF FUNDS 

Received by C. H. Williams, Secretarj' of the W. F. E. A., from July 1, 
1929, to June 30, 1931, Inclusive 

Receipts 

Membership dues $4961.55 plus £120.14.5 

Toronto Proceedings 45.00 

Geneva Proceedings 52.50 


Total 

E.\penditures 

Amount delivered to Dr. E. A. Hardy, 
T reas 


$5059.05 plus £120.14.5 
$5059.05 plus £120.14.5 


MEMBERS OF THE WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATIONS AT THE TIME OF THE DENVER CON- 
FERENCE. 


Full Members 


National Education Association of the United States. 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 
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Educational Institute of Scotland, 

National Union of Teachers of England and Wales. 

Japanese Education Association. 

Irish National Teachers’ Organization. 

Bund Entschiedener Schulreformer of Germany. 

American Federation of Teachers. 

Association of Assistant Mistresses in Secondarj' Schools, Inc. (England) 
Parents’ National Educational Union. (England) 

Association of Head Mistresses, Inc. (England) 

National Federation of Modern Language Teachers. (United States) 
Institute of Handicraft Teachers, Inc. (England) 

Association of Assistant Masters in Secondarj’ Schools, Inc. (England) 
Association of Head Masters, Inc. (England) 

All India Federation of Teachers' Associations. 

National Council of Geography Teachers of the United States. 

National Federation of Teachers of the Philippine Islands. 
iMalayan Teachers’ Assodation. 

National League of Teachers’ Associations. (United States) 

National Committee for the Training of Teachers in Scotland. 

Aundh State Teachers’ Association. 

Associate Members 

New Education Fellowship. (England) 

Universitj' of Me.fico. 

Hawaii Education Association. 

The Nurserj' School Association of Great Britain. 

Association for Childhood Education. (United States) 

League of Nations Association, Inc. (Educational Dept, of the) (United 
States) 

Women’s Educational Union. (Glasgow, Scotland) 


(United States) 


Section). 


Child Study Association of America, Inc. 
Scottish Federation of Esperanto Societies. 
American Library Association. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Universitj’ of Denver. 

Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
California Teachers’ Association (Southern 
Connecticut State Teachers Association. 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association. 
?^'^®3S~§tat&JI^achers Asso.dation. 

amornia Teacfifffij’ Assodation. 

British Social HygiX Coundl. 

Wisconsm Teachers Asi^^iation. 

Ma^achusetts Teachers federation. 

Maine Teachers Associaiion. 
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Minnesota Education Assodation. 

Missouri State Teachers Assodation. 

Asodacion Pedagogica Universitaria. (Havana, Cuba) 

South Dakota Education Association. 

Chicago Division, Illinois State Teachers’ Assodation. 

Oklahoma Education Association. 

Michigan Education Association. 

Ohio Education Association. 

Georgia Education Association. 

New York State Teachers’ Association. 

Esperanto Assodation of North America. 

Milwaukee Teachers’ Association. 

New York Prindpals’ Association. 

Alabama Education Association. 

Brooklyn Teachers Association — Brookl}Ti, New York. 

Iowa State Teachers’ Association. 

Los Angeles Kindergarten Club — Los Angeles, California. 

International Sodety for Crippled Children — Elyria, Ohio. 

Binghamton Teachers’ Association — Binghamton, New York. 

Teachers’ Association of the Borough of Queens — New York. 

International Council for the Education of Exceptional Children. 

American Home Economics Assodation. 

Pan-Pacific Union — Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Los Angeles City Teachers Club — Los Angeles, California. 

Idaho Education Association. 

New York City Branch of the National Coundl of Administrative Women 
in Education. 

Lakewood Teachers’ Federation — Lakewood, Ohio. 

Mount Vernon Teachers' Association — Mount Vernon, New York. 
Rochester Teachers’ Association — Rochester, New York. 

Oakland Teachers Association — Oakland, California. 

Austin Teachers’ Association — Austin, Texas. 

Philadelphia Teachers Association — Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Pittsburgh Teachers Association — Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Heads of Department Association of the Borough of Brooklyn — Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Chicago Teachers’ League — Chicago, Illinois. 

Cedar Rapids Teachers Association — Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

American Association for Adult _Education. 

Galveston City Teachers Association — Galveston, Texas. 

Cumberland County Teachers Association — South Portland, Maine. 
National Council for the Social Studies — Chicago, Illinois. 

The Columbus Teachers Federation — Columbus, Ohio. 

Teachers’ Council — Racine, Wisconsin. 

Principals’ Forum — Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Oregon State Teachers’ Association. 

Association of High School Women — Jvansas City, Missouri. 

Kenosha Teachers Club — Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

Birmingham Teachers Association — Birmingham, Alabama. 

New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association. 

The Faculty of the Merrill-Palmer School — Detroit, Michigan. 

Omaha School Forum — Omaha, Nebraska. 

San Diego Teachers Association — San Diego, California. 

Jamestown Teachers’ Association — Jamestown, New YorL 
National Recreation Association. (United States) 

Swedish School Peace League. 

Berkeley Teachers Association — Berkeley, California. 

Faculty of Arizona State Teachers College — ^Tempe, Arizona. 

Teachers Club of New Rochelle, New York. 

American Social Hygiene Association. 

Fort Wayne Teachers Association — Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Seattle Grade Teachers Club — Seattle, Washington. 

Wyoming State Teachers Association. 

Bay Section of the California Teachers Association. 

Portland Grade Teachers’ Association, Inc. — Portland, Oregon. 

Teachers’ Association of Jersey City, N. J. 

Maui Teachers’ Assodation — Territory “bf Hawaii. 

Kansas City Teachers’ Club — Kansas City, Missouri. 

Tucson Teachers’ Association — Tucson, Arizona. 

Virginia Education Association. 

Trenton Teachers’ Association — Trenton, New Jersey. 

Akron Teachers’ Association — Akron, Ohio. 

Pueblo Education Association of District No. 1 — Pueblo, Colorado. 

San Francisco Classroom Teachers Association — San Francisco, California. 
Public School Teachers Association — Montdair, New Jersey. 

Pueblo Classroom Teachers Assodation, District No. 20 — Pueblo, Colo- 
rado. 

Washington Education Association. 

Fresno City Council of Education — Fresno, California. 

Cindnnati Teachers Association — Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Yuma Community Education Association, Yuma County, Colorado, 
Sterling Community Federated Teachers Club — Sterling, Colorado. 
Malden Teachers’ Association — Malden, Massachusetts. 

Colorado Education Assodation — Denver, Colorado. 

REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 

July 30, 1931. 

On behalf of the Auditing Committee we have to report that we have 
inspected the books presented to us. The books had been audited and duly 
certified as correct by Messrs. A. S. Zavitz and Charles Auld of Toronto, 
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but for the convenience of the Auditing Committee Dr. Hardy produced 
all the vouchers in connection therewith. 

The receipts of Dr. Williams and Dr. Siders were subjected to a close 
check and were found correct. 

The gross income of the Federation from all sources for the period 
Juiie 16th, 1929 to June 30th, 1931, including balance in hand on June I5th, 
1929 of $2,283.14, amounted to $18,198.88. Of this amount $9,452.28 was 
due to fees, $1,042.69 due to subscriptions and $1,749.99 to donation from 
Dr. Raphael Herman specially earmarked for salary and expenses of Dr. 
Siders. If the two amounts. Balance in hand June 15th,’ 1929, of $2,- 
283.14 and Refund of the unexpended balance paid into the Geneva bank 
in 1929 of $1,157.90, are deducted from the gross total of $18,198.88, the 
actual net income to the Federation for the biennium under reHew is only 
$14,757.84, and this includes a sum of $1,100.00 received from the Denver 
Conference Committee. 

Turning to e.vpenditures the chief items are Salaries, Honoraria, etc., 
$3,863.32, and Geneva Travel Expenses, $6,603.22. The amount under 
the head of Salaries, etc., is made up of three items as follows: Honorarimn 
to Mr. ^Villiams, $2,000.00, Salaiy' Secretarj' to Dr. Thomas $360.00, 
Salary Dr. Siders $1500, the balance being for e.xchange on cheques. 

It is also our duty to point out that there is a deficit on the working of 
the period ending June 30th, 1931, of $899.61. 

Finally the Auditing Committee desires to express their thanks to Dr. 
Hardy, who did everything possible to facilitate our work and who answered 
ail queries most fully and readily and provided us with the fullest possible 
information. 

Signed — H. N. Penlington, 
H. L. Smith^ 

M. OSHIMA. 
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WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
Treasurer’s Statement for Biennium, June 16, 1929 to June 30, 1931. 
RECEIPTS 

Balance, June 15, 1929 $2,233.14 

Fees 9,452.23 

Subscriptione 1,042.69 

Dr. Raphael Herman 1,749.99 

Proceedings 313.27 

Refund Geneva Bank 1,157.90 

Commission European Travel 935.50 

Denver Committee 1,100.00 

Sundries .... 104.11 $18,198.88 


EXPENDITURES 

Salaries 3,863.32 

Clericil Help j 787.70 

Printing and Stationery 1,255.71 

Postage and Telegrams 751.9+ 

Geneva Eipenaes 65+.+0 

•Geneva Travel Eipenses 6,603.22 

Geneva Proceedings 1,210.68' 

Toronto Proceedings 9+9.31 

Travel Field Representative 660J7 

Bonds, Treasurer and Field Representative 75.40 

Endowment Campaign Expense 117.19 

Educational Institute of Scotland Acct 200.00 

Sundries 701.81 

Denver Travel Expense 200.52 18,031.97 


Credit Balance 166 91 

1 

18,198.88 

Assets, June 30, 1931 

Balance General account $166.91 

Balance 'Washington account 165.11 

Balance ovring from Denver account 50.0+ 


382.06 

Liabilities, Jtme 30, 1931 

Salaries to June 30, 1931 $56.67 

Balance due Educational Institute of Scotland 350.00 

Balance due Geneva Travel Expense 775.00 

Refund to Denver account 100.00 


$1,281.67 

t' 

•Induding cross entry in receipu, $1,157.90; Net amount, $5,++5.32. 



